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KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  TO  THE  MILITARY  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  HA  CARSWELL 
27  OCTOBER  1980 


Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  Good 
afternoon,  and  welcome  to  Toronto  and  to  Canada  from  the  Canadian  Forces 
Personnel  Applied  Research  Unit,  and,  Indeed,  from  the  Canadian  Forces. 

I  understand  that  LCol  Rampton  Is  both  your  President  and  your  Chairman, 
and  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  him  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  today  before  this  very  distinguished  group. 


You  have  heard  who  I  am  and  something  of  my  background.  You  may 
have  observed  that  I  have  spent  all  of  my  career  until  1977  outside 
National  Defence  Headquarters.  You  may  well  ask,  therefore,  what 
qualifies  me  to  give  a  keynote  address  to  a  meeting  of  the  Military 
Testing  Association?  It  Is  true  that  I  do  not  have  long  experience  in 
this  type  of  work.  What  I  do  have  Is  a  responsibility  for  policies  and 
decisions  affecting  large  numbers  of  people  as  well  as  military 
effectiveness,  and  I  also  have  an  appreciation  that  those  decisions  need 
the  type  of  advice  and  assistance  that  only  you  can  give.  That  may  be  a 
marginal  qualification,  but  It  certainly  Is  based  on  a  sincere  concern 
with  what  you  do.  I  could  be  described  as  a  vitally  interested  consumer 
of  your  services. 


As  I  have  been  asked  to  set  a  keynote  for  your  meeting,  I  would 
make  it  "cooperation  between  you  the  researchers  and  those  of  us  called 
planners  and  policy-makers".  Actually,  that  Is  all  I  was  asked  to  do,  so 
I  could  sit  down  now.  But  to  justify  my  trip  from  Ottawa  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  expand  on  the  basic  theme. 


During  the  past  few  years  I  have  become  acutely  aware  of  a 
tendency  for  Western  Armed  Forces  to  emphasize  equipment  technology 
perhaps  at  the  expense  of  not  giving  due  attention  to  the  need  for 
personnel  to  operate  that  equipment,  and,  Indeed,  to  the  needs  of  those 
personnel.  I  except  that  we  may  soon  reach  a  point  where  the  human 
element  could  be  the  limiting  factor  (both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively)  in  the  effective  operation  of  some  of  our  weapons 
systems.  It  is  the  task  of  all  of  us  to  ensure  that  this  does  not 
occur.  With  that  in  mind,  there  are  two  themes  that  run  through  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  today.  First,  we  need  to  learn  how  to  make  better  use 
of  our  behavioural  science  knowledge;  and  second,  behavioural  scientists 
have  to  Improve  their  ability  to  translate  their  knowledge  and  the 
results  of  their  research,  so  as  to  make  it  even  more  useful  to  policy 
makers. 


In  the  next  few  minutes,  I'd  like  to  review  some  evidence  that,  to 
me,  foretells  personnel  problems  that  must  have  an  Impact  on  personnel 
planning  for  the  future.  Secondly,  I'll  provide  some  examples  of 
behavioural  science  input  that  has  been  used  in  the  development  of 
special  manpower  programmes  in  the  Canadian  Forces.  Then,  I'd  like  to 
suggest  how  we,  the  policy  makers  and  planners,  and  you,  the  behavioural 
science  advisors,  can  work  together  to  help  solve  our  personnel  problems 
and  to  learn  how  we  can  best  adapt  to  change. 
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Military  institutions,  especially  those  dependent  on  volunteers 
for  recruits,  are  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  social  and  economic 
changes  in  their  host  societies.  This  connection  has  been  demonstrated 
in  studies  that  Indicate  that  these  trends,  including  socio-demographic 
change,  affect  the  forces’  ability  to  attract,  train,  retain  and 
effectively  employ  its  manpower.  Briefly  here  are  some  of  the  more 
critical  Canadian  trends,  which  seem  to  be  paralleled  in  other  western 
nations : 

-  We  are  seeing  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  size  of  what  has  been 
our  prime  recruiting  population,  that  is  the  17  to  24  year  old 
males.  This  trend  is  forecast  to  continue  at  least  to  the  end 
of  the  century. 

-  There  has  been  a  significant  Increase  in  the  le"el  of  education 
of  labour  force  entrants.  This  is  changing  their  preferences 
and  expectations ,  making  them  less  likely  to  pursue  a  military 
career  and  more  likely  to  voluntarily  OPT  out  of  military 
service  if  they  do  enter. 

-  There  is  a  trend  towards  early  skill  acquisition  among  youth 
through  attendance  at  community  colleges  and  other  civilian 
vocational  training  Institutions.  This  trends  to  render 
military  trade  training  less  attractive  and.  In  some  cases, 
even  redundant. 

-  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  hlgh-skill  technicians,  a 
demand  that  will  soon  far  exceed  supply.  As  our  technology 
becomes  more  complex,  our  technicians  must  become  more  skilled, 
and  thus  more  attractive  to  industry. 

-  There  is  much  increased  demand  for  family  stability  driven  by  a 
variety  of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  Increasing 
incidence  of  more  than  one  salary  earner  in  the  family. 

-  Another  factor  that  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  an 
impact  on  military  personnel  policies  Is  Human  Rights 
Legislation.  The  Canadian  Human  Rights  Act  was  brought  into 
force  in  1970,  and  It  prohibits  discrimination  for  a  large 
number  of  factors,  the  most  significant  of  which,  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  are  sex,  age  and  marital  status.  This 
social  development  will  have  great  significance  to  our  military 
forces. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  factors  that  are  bound  to  affect  us. 
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Tn  Canada,  and  I  understand  In  other  nations  as  well,  the  military 
has  not  always  kept  pace  with  these  changing  social  and  economic 
realities.  For  example,  until  very  recently,  we  have  concentrated  our 
recruiting  effort  almost  exclusively  on  the  segment  of  the  manpower  pool 
which  includes  the  least  educated  and  the  most  turnover-prone  of  the 
Canadian  labour  market.  This  has  resulted  in  recruiting  shottfalls  and 
in  increased  personnel  training  and  replacement  costs.  Recently,  we  have 
started  to  turn  this  around.  Following  the  advice  of  our  researchers,  we 
have  taken  positive  steps  such  as  to  subsidize  tradesmen  in  specialized 
courses,  for  instance  marine  engineering  technical  training  which  is 
given  in  civilian  institutions.  Also,  we  have  started  to  look  seriously 
at  our  recruiting  practices.  We  are  considering  giving  advance  standing 
to  individuals  holding  civilian  skills  that  parallel  those  required  in 
the  forces.  We  do  this  in  special  cases  now,  but  we  plan  to  broaden  the 
programme  a  good  deal.  These  plans,  the  marine  engineering  training,  and 
trade  skill  recognition  are  two  examples  of  ways  to  hold  down  training 
costs  and  take  advantage  of  labour  market  trends. 

Obviously,  military  forces  must  evolve  as  society  changes.  At  the 
same  time  the  military  is  unique.  Certain  aspects  of  the  military,  such 
as  the  concept  of  command,  and  unlimited  liability  set  them  apart  from 
the  rest  of  society.  There  is  much  that  is  unattractive  about  military 
life,  and  one  could  question  why  anyone  would  join.  Many  of  the  things 
that  lead  people  to  enrol,  and  stay  in,  are  related  to  those  very  things 
that  set  the  military  apart  from  society  in  general.  Thus  there  aie 
risks  involved  in  making  social  changes  too  quickly.  The  challenge  is  to 
find  the  balance  between  changing  enough  to  remain  credible,  but  at  the 
same  time  preserving  those  peculiar  military  institutions,  values  and 
traditions  which  make  a  positive  contribution  to  effectiveness  and 
morale. 

These  are  the  types  of  problems  that  we  face,  and  it  Is  safe  to 
say  that  my  colleagues  and  I  are  becoming  more  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
behavioural  science  help  to  enable  us  to  make  better  decisions  in  solving 
them-  My  counterpart  In  charge  of  materiel,  for  example,  has  argued 
strongly  for  the  need  for  behavioural  scientists  on  all  committee?  and 
working  groups  responsible  for  the  procurement  of  new  equipment.  This 
includes  weapons  systems. 

One  of  our  personnel  programmes.  The  Land  Operations  Trade 
Reassignment  Programmes  (LOTRP)  is  a  classic  case  of  how  behavioural 
science  research  can  be  used  for  direct  improvement.  LOTRP  was  designed 
to  regularize  the  supply  of  personnel  into  the  combat  arms  trades  and  to 
reduce  overall  attrition  in  the  CF.  It  provides  combat  arms  personnel 
with  the  right  to  move  to  other  skill  areas  within  the  military  after 
serving  for  a  given  period.  In  this  way  they  can  realize  both  their 
mobility  aspirations  and  their  wish  to  acquire  technical  skills. 


Researchers  at  the  Canadian  Forces  Personnel  Applies  Research  Unit  (the 
unit  commanded  by  LCol  Rampton,  your  President)  worked  hand-ln-glove  with 
our  policy  makers  to  develop  and  Implement  this  program  In  1976.  Its 
creation  was  based  partially  on  the  trends  In  society  that  I  mentioned 
earlier.  LOTRP  appears  to  have  worked  quite  well,  as  attrition  has 
reduced,  and  further,  the  experienced  combat  arms  soldier  has  brought 
maturity  and  stability  to  the  young  recruits  In  his  new  training  group. 

We  want  to  test  that  perception,  though,  so  we  plan  to  do  a  full-scale 
evaluation  of  LOTRP ’s  effectiveness  in  the  near  future.  Our  behavioural 
science  researchers  will  play  a  large  part  In  that  evaluation. 

A  more  global  use  of  our  behavioural  specialists  Is  In  our 
employment-of-women  studies.  Since  January,  we  have  been  conducting  a 
series  of  trials  on  the  Introduction  of  women  into  land  combat  support 
units;  on  a  support  ship  of  our  fleet;  to  an  Isolated  base  In  the  high 
Arctic;  and,  as  aircrew  in  non-combatant  aircraft.  Our  behavioural 
science  advisors  have  assisted  to  a  very  great  extent  In  developing 
evaluation  strategies  and  they  will  be  providing  analyses  of  data  to  the 
trials  directors  on  a  continuing  basis.  Our  decisions  regarding  where 
and  how  to  employ  women  in  our  force  and  how  to  overcome  the  problems  of 
fully  Integrating  women  will  depend  on  the  results  of  this  series  of 
trials. 

The  programmes  that  I  have  talked  about  are  just  some  examples  of 
how  behavioural  science  has  of  been  help  to  us.  I  would  not,  however, 
want  to  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  the  Canadian  Forces  have  found 
a  magic  formula  for  making  optimal  use  of  the  results  of  personnel 
research.  The  fact  is,  that  in  order  to  successfully  grapple  with  our 
personnel  problems  of  the  future  we  must  foster  and  extend  the 
cooperation  that  now  exists  between  the  researcher  and  the  operator,  and 
between  the  researcher  and  the  policy  maker.  (I’ll  leave  the  question  of 
cooperation  between  the  operator  and  the  policy  maker  to  your 
Imagination).  Our  problems  of  manning  and  our  problems  of  the  Interface 
between  people  and  technological  advances  will  Increase.  It  follows  from 
this  chat  all  of  our  future  programmes  must  be  evaluated  In  terms  of 
their  impact  on  our  ability  to  maintain  appropriate  personnel  quantity 
and  quality  levels.  We  must  think  In  terms  of  both  cost  and  operational 
effectiveness,  with  the  latter  being  the  driving  consideration  because  it 
Is  our  reason  to  be.  These  evaluations  will  provide  a  challenge  for  our 
behavioural  researchers.  There  will  be  a  special  challenge  for  those 
concerned  with  developing  better  methods  of  human  measurement. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  need  specially  trained  researchers  is 
that  laymen,  like  me,  too  easily  jump  to  conclusions.  It  is  of  great 
concern  to  me,  and  I’m  sure  to  others  in  positions  similar  to  mine  in  our 
respective  forces,  that  personnel  researchers  not  only  study  and  raise 
problems,  but,  that  their  results  provide  advice  and  guidance  towards 


practical  solutions.  Handing  me  a  research  report  that  concludes  only 
that  more  research  Is  required.  Is  not  very  helpful.  A  large  number  of 
our  problems  beg  Immediate  solutions  and  they  cannot  wait  until  “all  the 
facts  are  in".  Usually  the  decision  maker  does  not  have  the  luxury  of 
time  to  wade  through  thick,  Inconclusive  reports  or  to  wait  for  the 
"further  definitive  report"  which  may  never  come.  Speaking  about  the  use 
of  research  results  that  are  already  known,  we  must  search  for  ways  In 
which  this  knowledge  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  decision  makers 
and  also  to  the  aid  of  those  who  operate  our  personnel  system.  We  are 
considering  a  number  of  ways  to  do  this.  One  promising  proposal  calls 
for  the  employment  of  "staff  Implementors"  who  are  trained  In  research. 
These  advisors  would  collate  material  and  would  work  directly  with  policy 
makers  and  personnel  managers. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  Is  that  we  must  find  more  direct 
means  of  putting  behavioural  science  research  findings  into  practice.  We 
must  learn  to  take  full  advantage  of  your  know-how  to  help  solve  manpower 
problems  that  face  us.  We  share  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  this 
occurs.  You,  the  researchers,  must  strive  to  translate  your  results  into 
usable  form  for  policy  implementation,  and  we,  the  policy  makers,  must 
learn  to  make  full  use  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  available.  In  the 
last  fifty  years  or  so,  we  have  come  to  rely  on  the  engineers  and 
physical  scientist  to  provide  technically  sophisticated  equipment  to 
increase  our  battlefield  effectiveness.  For  the  next  few  decades,  it  is 
likely  that  behavioural  scientists  like  yourselves  will  be  equally 
important  in  helping  to  ensure  that  we  have  the  right  numbers  and  the 
right  kind  of  skilled  personnel  to  exploit  that  equipment  to  the  full. 

The  man/machlne  interface  may  not  be  the  most  critical  topic  of  study  in 
this  regard.  Interpersonal  dynamics  such  as  indoctrination  and 
socialization,  unit  cohesion,  and,  leadership  practices  may  prove  to  be 
the  crucial  elements  in  our  ability  to  develop  and  maintain  effective 
forces  for  defence. 

It  should  be  obvious  now  that  I  fully  support  your  organization 
and  I  want  to  express  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  those  of  you  who  work 
for  us  in  the  behavioural  science  areas.  Your  efforts  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  complex  problems  facing  us  are  now  receiving  a  measure  of  the 
acclaim  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

In  conclusion,  I'd  like  now  to  speak  as  a  decision-maker  to  you  as 
researchers.  I  would  think  that  I  speak  for  most  of  my  group  when  I 
direct  your  thoughts  to  the  following,  matters  which  concern  all  military 
organizations. 


-  How  can  we  identify  and  then  describe  the  command  and 
leadership  structures  required  for  the  battlefield  of  the 
future?  A  battlefield  where  better  educated  and  socially  aware 
soldiers  will  function  in  smaller,  more  independent  groups? 
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Can  we  measure  and  reconcile  the  Incompatibility  between  the 
needs  of  the  military  force ^  and  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  individual? 

-  How  can  we  measure  the  effect  of  different  rotation  practices 
on  unit  cohesion?  To  what  extend  do  one-for-one  exchanges 
degrade  unit  performance? 

-  What  will  happen  to  military  participation  as  family  styles 
change?  What  can  be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  families  where 
both  spouses  are  employed? 

-  Can  we  measure  the  difference  in  attitudes  and  values  between 
operational  and  support  personnel?  If  there  is  a  significant 
difference,  how  can  it  be  reconciled  to  maintain  the  Integrity 
of  combat  teams? 


How  can  we  find  the  balance  between  the  need  to  change,  and  the 
need'  to  preserve  the  uniqueness  of  the  military? 

That  is  only  a  short  and  partial  list  but  it  should  go  a  long  way 
to  Illustrate  the  extent  to  which  we  planners  need  your  help. 

We  all  are  serving  in  exciting  times  and  I  envy  you  the  mental 
stimulation  of  your  work.  (Not  that  my  job  is  dull.)  As  I  said  at  first, 
"our  key  word  and  key  note  is  cooperation".  I  wish  you  well  in  your 
search  for  the  answers  to  our  questions. 
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Introduction  - 

The  belief  that  the  reading  ability  of  enlistees  has  declined,  the 
dislike  and  fear  of  testing  among  enlistees,  the  flight  from  high  school, 
and  the  need  to  produce  reliable  tests  of  high  fidelity  to  manage  training, 
are  four  reasons  among  many  for  the  movement  toward  hands-on  testing,  and 
away  from  written  testing.  Accordingly,  a  large  portion  of  US  Army  testing 
employs  the  hands-on  approach  to  testing.  -The  Hands-On  Test  (HOT)  is  that 
part  of  the  Skill  Qualification  Test  (SQT)"^  which  tests  the  soldier's 
ability  to  perform^critical  tasks  on  actual  job  equipment  or  simulators 
(Guidelines,  1977)  .  The  HOT  is  a  highly  structured  test  which  must  be 
administered  and  scored  according  to  very  specific  instructions.  All 
evidence  suggests  that  the  HOT  is  well  received  by  the  field  and  is  one 
of  the  best  training  tools  available  because  it  tells  commanders  and 
soldiers  where  to  direct  training.  The  major  complaint  about  the  HOT  is 
that  it  requires  extensive  equipment,  people,  time  and  other  resources 
to  administer,  although  recent  HOT  development  guidelines  have  changed 
to  allow  production  of  HOT  that  can  be  administered  in  a  typical  unit. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  test  soldiers  in  the 
hands-on  mode  because  soldiers  are  assigned  away  from  units  that  could 
support  the  testing,  equipment  is  not  accessible,  and  there  is  a  lack  of 
qualified  personnel  to  administer  the  test.  Since  Army  testing  is  critical 
to  the  management  of  training  and  the  selection  of  individuals  for  promotion, 
and  the  tasks  tested  in  the  HOT  are  critical,  an  alternative  method  to  the 
HOT  had  to  be  found.  Furthermore,  the  method  had  to  be  inexpensive,  easy 
to  administer,  reliable,  and  valid.  The  method  used  was  to  return  to 
paper  based  testing  using  illustrated  written  items.  The  test  is  called 
the  Alternate  Hands-On  Test  or  AHOT.  The  rationale  behind  this  decision 
was  that  soldier  training  would  be  improved  if  some  type  of  test  feedback 
was  available.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  review  the  techniques  of 
writing  these  items  and  review  data  on  the  validation  of  these  items. 


2.  The  authors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  MAJ  Melvin  H.  Sutton 
of  the  US  Army  Transportation  School  for  his  help  in  securing  the  data  for 
this  study. 

3.  The  other  parts  of  the  SQT  are  the  Job  Site  Component  (JSC)  and  Skill 
Component  (SC).  The  SC  is  a  performance-based,  highly  illustrated  written 
test,  while  the  JSC  tests  the  soldier  during  performance  of  his  job. 

4.  The  two  major  sources  for  this  paper  are  TRADOC  Pamphlet  351-2  (Draft), 
Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  Skill  Qualification  Tests,  1980,  and  TRADOC 
Pamphlet  351-2,  Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  Skill  Qualification  Tests, 
Dec  1977.  In  the  text  of  this  paper  they  will  be  referred  to  as  (Guidelines, 
1980)  and  (Guidelines,  1977)  respectively. 
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Part  1  -  AHOT  Techniques 


The  techniques  for  writing  AHOT  are  not  unlike  those  techniques  used 
for  writing  items  for  a  paper  and  pencil  test.  One  of  the  major  differences 
is  that  the  item  writer  has  the  benefit  of  the  HOT  (described  above).  This 
includes  the  HOT  scoresheet  which  is  a  behaviorally  stated  checklist  of  task 
performance  steps.  Figure  1  Is  an  example  of  a  typical  HOT  scoresheet.  The 
scoresheet  or  checklist  supplies  the  item  writer  with  behavioral  statements 
on  which  to  base  written  items,  limits  the  writer  to  the  performance  steps 
tested  in  the  HOT,  and  focuses  his  attention  on  the  critical  areas.  This 
technique  increases  the  face  validity  of  the  AHOT  and  increases  the  content 
validity  as  assessed  by  subject  matter  experts.  Item  writers  are  typically 
senior  non-commissioned  officers  (NCO)  with  recent  job  experience.  In 
addition  to  their  own  experience,  item  writers  use  field  manuals,  technical 
manuals,  and  a  Soldier's  Manual  as  a  content  source  for  items.  The  Soldier's 
Manual  is  the  result  of  extensive  job-  and  task  analysis,  and  contains  task 
statements  that  describe  some  relatively  small  part  of  a  soldier's  job.  In 
addition  to  the  task  statement,  the  Soldier's  Manual  contains  a  description 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  task  is  usually  performed,  the  standards 
of  performance,  and  the  sfteps  which  describe  accomplishments  of  the  task 
from  beginning  to  end.  These  steps  are  referred  to  as  performance  measures 
or  performance  steps.  An  example  of  a  Soldier's  Manual  page  is  provided  at 
Figure  2.  What  follows  is  a  step  by  step  description  of  the  techniques  used 
for  writing  AHOT  based  on  the  steps  provided  in  the  Guidelines  (1986>,  while 
the  discussion  of  these  steps  is  provided  by  the  attthors. 

1.  Review  Task  Conditions:  The  first  step  in  writing  AHOT  is  to  review  the 
cask  conditions.  Task  conditions  are  th  -  "givens"  in  a  situation,  and  the 
environment  within  which  the  task  usually  occurs.  Task  conditions  must  be 
reviewed  because  the  item  writer  must  simulate  them  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  assumption  here  is  that  the  closer  the  conditions  are  to  the  actual  job 
situation,  the  more  valid  the  test  will  be.  The  item  writer  must  first  list 
the  conditions,  that  typically  surround  the  task  by  reviewing  the  front-end 
analysis  and  the  HOT.  After  this  list  of  conditions  is  established,  the 
item  writer  must  decide  what  conditions  are  most  critical  and  then  decide 
how  to  duplicate  these  conditions  in  the  written  test  question.  Two  options 
are  available  to  the  item  writer:  reproduction  or  simulation.  The  best 
choice  usually  is  reproduction  because  once  again  we  believe  that  the  less 
removed  from  the  actual  job  the  more  valid  the  test  item.  For  example,  job 
performance  aids  used  on  the  job  like  checklisrs,  schematics,  and  tables  can 
be  easily  reproduced  in  a  written  test  as  can  pages  from  technical  manuals 
and  forms. 

Conditions  that  cannot  be  reproduced,  such  as  actual  pieces  of  equipment 
like  tanks,  landing  craft,  weapons,  and  tools,  or  environmental  conditions, 
like  temperature,  wind  velocity,  sand  storms  and  rainfall,  must  be  simulated. 
The  best  simulations  Involve  pictures,  illustrations,  drawings  or  some  other 
non-verbal  method  of  describing  the  job  conditions.  The  least  effective, 
but  cheapest  and  most  often  used  method  is  the  written  word.  An  advantage 
of  the  written  word  is  that  it  allows  the  item  writer  flexibility  in  simulating 
conditions.  In  fact,  most  AHOT  contain  a  brief  written  statement  called 
"general  situation"  which  attempts  to  place  the  soldier  in  a  realistic  job 
situation. 


2.  Write  the  item.  The  next  stop  is  to  write  an  Item  that  is  a  match  to  a 
performance  measure  in  the  HOT.  When  an  item  is  a  match  it  covers  the  exact 
same  content  as  the  performance  measure.  The  goal  is  to  produce  a  typical, 
symbolically  presented,  criterion-referenced  item  that  states  a  problem  in 
the  stem  and  offers  five  alternatives  from  which  to  select.  However,  the 
item  writer  does  have  two  types  of  written  items  available  to  him  —  the 
performance-based  item  and  vnritten-performance  item.  A  performance-based 
item  is  an  item  that  asks  questions  about  correct  task  performance.  The 
items  are  based  on  the  examinee's  knov’ledge  of  correct  performance  of  the 
task  even  though  he  does  not  have  to  perform  the  task  to  answer  the  items 
(Guidelines,  1977,  pl-7).  Performance-based  items  are  the  most  removed 
from  the  job  situation  and  probably  present  the  greatest  threat  to  validity. 
Nevertheless,  performance-based  items  still  make  a  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  examinee  capability.  The  Guidelines  describe  the  value  of  this 
type  of  item  very  clearly;  "While  knowing  how  to  do  a  task  does  not  prove 
that  a  soldier  has  the  physical  skill  to  do  it,  soldiers  who  do  not  know  how 
to  do  the  task  cannot  do  it  (the  task)  in  any  case.  Therefore,  soldiers  who 
fail  fhls  kind  of  alternate  test  probably  cannot  do  the  task.  Soldiers  who 
pass  it  may  or  may  not  have  the  skill  to  do  the  task."  (Guidelines,  1980, 
p  149) 


Three  types  of  performance-based  items  exist  with  two  modes  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  two  modes  of  presentation  are  written  items  and  written  items  with 
illustrations.  Performance-based  items  that  use  Illustrations  appear  to  be 
the  most  valid  because  they  simulate  stlnull  that  are  found  on  the  job.  The 
three  types  of  performance-based  items  are  as  follows; 


Knowledge  Item.  This  type  of  item  asks  the  soldier  If  he  knows  what  to  do 
while  performing  some  physical  task.  The  item  is  most  useful  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  Illustration  because  illustrations  can  be  used  to  test 
recognition.  For  example,  regarding  the  task,  "Don  the  Protective  Mask," 
the  soldier  can  be  shown  a  picture  of  soldiers  performing  various  steps  of 
the  task  and  asked  if  the  performance  depicted  in  the  picture  is  correct  or 
Incorrect.  The  assumption  here  is  that  the  soldier  who  is  capable  of 
recognizing  correct  task  performance  is  more  likely  to  be  able  to  perform 
the  task  than  a  soldier  not  able  to  recognize  correct  task  performance. 


Sequence  Item.  The  sequence  item  asks  the  soldier  either  when  some  task 
should  be  performed  or  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  performed.  The 
Information  is  critical  to  correct  task  performance  and  we  once  again 
believe  that  the  probabilities  for  successful  task  performance  are  greater 
for  soldiers  who  have  this  knowledge  than  for  soldiers  who  do  not  have  it. 
For  example,  a  soldier  is  shown  a  slide  for  six  seconds  and  asked  when  he 
should  throw  the  grenade.  The  slides  show  out-of-range  enemies,  in-range 
enemies,  friendly  personnel,  and  tanks. 


Sub-Step  Simulation  Item.  In  this  type  of  item  the  soldier  is  asked  to 
simulate  seme  sub-step  of  the  task.  For  example,  the  soldier  could  be 
asked  to  mark  the  correct  keys  on  a  typewriter  or  trumpet  that  would  produce 
a  particular  letter  or  note.  However,  the  sub-step  simulation  is  not 
recommended. 
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The  other  major  type  of  Item  Is  the  written-performance  item.  In  a  written 
performance  item  some  tasks  or  parts  of  tasks  can  be  performed  almost  exactly 
as  they  are  on  the  job.  These  tasks  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the 
correct  answer  cannot  be, recognized  without  performing  the  task  (Guidelines, 

1977,  p  1-9).  The  written-performance  item  has  excellent  face  validity  and 
has  good  content  validity  as  assessed  by  subject  matter  experts  who  review 
the  items.  Examples  of  written-performance  items  are  those  that  involve 
computation  of  travel  vouchers,  or  computing  distances  between  two  points  on 
a  map,  or  advising  what  rnuway  to  use  given  traffic  load,  wind  velocity  and 
other  factors.  The  performance  on  the  test  is  so  close  in  most  cases,  or 
virtually  exact  to  the  job  situation,  that  one  could  expect  the  items  to  be 
valid  and  predictable  of  performance.  Unfortunately,  many  psychomotor  tasks 
do  nor  lend  themselves  to  this  type  of  item. 

3.  Review  the  AHOT.  This  review  is  performed  by  another  subj.ect  matter 
expert  to  Insure  that  the  AHOT  is  feasible  and  doctrlnally  accurate. 

4.  Write  Admlnsitratlve  Instructions.  This  section  involves  the  review  and 
specification  of  personnel  and  equipment  needed  to  administer  the  AHOT,  test 
conditions,  preparation  before  the  test,  administration  and  scoring  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  training  of  scorers.  The  item  writer  must,  of  course,  keep 
these  requirements  to  the  bare  minimum  oir-make  the  requirements  as  general  as 
possible,  if  not  the  purpose  of  the  AHOT  is  defeated. 

5.  Validate.  The  final  and  perhaps  the  most  important  step  in  the  development 
process  is  to  validate  the  test  questions.  The  validation  involves  trying  out 
the  AHOT  with  potential  populations  and  subject  matter  experts  followed  by 
interviews  designed  to  identify  problems.  However,  the  essence  of  the  validation 
involves  the  AHOT  ability  to  discriminate  between  soldiers  who  can  perform  the 
task  (performers)  and  those  who  cannot  (non-performers) .  In  this  way  concurrent 
validity  can  be  established  for  the  AHOT. 


Part  II  -  Validation 


The  second  part  of  this  study  deals  with  the  review  of  validation  data 
and  an  assessment  of  the  validation  to  get  an  indication  of  its  effectiveness. 
The  null  hypothesis  was  stated  as:  ^bis  -  which  is  to  say  that  the 
correlations  between  an  individual's  classification  as  a  performer  or  non¬ 
performer  and  the  number  of  items  passed  would  be  less  than  or  equal  to 
zero  (p  <  . 05) . 


Method 


Subjects 

The  sample  used  in  this  study  was  soldiers  (N  “  7  per  task  validation) 
in  the  US  Army  Transportation  Corps  located  at  Fort  Eustis  and  Fort  Story, 
Virginia.  The  rank  ranged  from  E-1  through  E-6  with  skill  levels  ranging 
from  SLl  to  SL4.  Data  regarding  the  sex  of  the  subjects  was  unavailable 
although  a  majority  of  the  subjects  were  male. 

Procedure 

The  Hands-On  Tests  (HOT)  for  the  entire  Transportation  Career  Management 
Field  (CMF  64)  were  surveyed.  Only  those  AHOT  that  were  acceptable  according 
to  the  Guidelines  (1980),  i.e.,  valid,  were  used  in  the  study.  A  list  of 
the  Military  Occupational  Specialities  (MOS)  studied  is  given  in  Figure  3. 

The  first  step  was  to  establish  whether  or  not  a  soldier  was  a  performer 
or  non-performer.  To  differentiate  performers  from  non-performers,  at  least 
four  expert  observers  rated  a  soldier  on  task  performance  using  the  Soldier's 
Manual  task  summary  or  HOT  scoresheets  as  a  checklist.  Three  out  of  four 
expert  observers  had  to  agree  before  a  subject  was  classified  as  a  performer 
or  non-performer.  At  least  seven  subjects  were  required  to  validate  an  AHOT 
with  at  least  three  classified  as  performers  and  three  as  non-performers.  If 
enough  performers  and  non-performers  were  not  available  for  a  task,  it  could 
not  be  validated  and  was  eliminated  from  consideration.  Items  passed  by  at 
least  as  many  non-performers  as  performers,  and  items  passed  by  more  performers 
than  non-performers  were  used  in  the  study.  Following  the  validation  rules 
in  the  Guidelines  (1980),  any  item  passed  by  more  non-performers  than  performers 
was  eliminated  from  future  consideration  in  this  study.  A  sample  data  sheet 
is  provided  at  Figure  4.  B1 serai  correlations  were  computed  using  the  perfor¬ 
mance  classification  as  the  artificial  dichotomus  variable  and  the  number  of 
items  passed  as  the  continuous  variable.  One  directional  t  tests  were  per¬ 
formed  to  determine  if  the  correlations  were  significant,  (p  <  .05). 

Items  used  in  the  study  were  also  classified  as  either  written  performance 
or  performance-based  to  determine  if  one  type  of  item  was  more  effective  than 
the  other. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Tables  1  and  2  summarize  the  results.  A  total  of  89  AHOT  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  validation  procedure  and  33  were  accepted  as  valid  measures  of 
soldier  performance  (see  Table  1).  A  valid  AHOT  is  operationalized  as  one 
that  discriminates  performers  from  non-performers.  Biseral  correlations  were 
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computed  on  the  33  valid  AHOT.  Table  2  summarizes  the  correlations  on  each 
one  of  the  AHOT  and  indicates  whether  or  not  the  correlation  was  significant 
at  the  .05  level.  It  also  lists  the  MOS  and  the  number  of  performers  and 
non-performers.  Correlations  ranged  from  -.113  to  +.867  and  of  the  33 
computed,  9  were  significant.  Assuming  that  the  AHOT  are  valid  measures  of 
performance,  the  results  suggest  that  paper  based  items  are  of  limited  value 
in  obtaining  information  about  psychomotor  performance.  However,  a  number 
of  cautions  are  in  order  because,  paper  based  items  with  illustrations  have 
been  used  effectively  to  predict  many  different  behaviors.  The  findings  may 
be  due  to  a  number  of  design  artifacts,  for  example,  sample  size  was  small 
and  as  a  result  the  correlations  may  be  spurious  or  at  the  very  least  unstable. 

Nevertheless,  the  nine  significant  AHOT  were  analyzed  in  an  attempt  to 
discover  why  these  AHOT  were  significant  and  why  the  others  were  not  significant. 
Three  major  variables  were  analyzed:  amount  of  task  coverage  by  the  AHOT 
items,  use  of  illustrations  and  diagrams,  and  the  type  of  item  used  (performance- 
based  vs  written  performance) . 

Task  coverage  was  operationalized  as  the  number  of  items  divided  by  the 
number  of  performance  measures  for  a  task  in  the  Soldier's  Manual  times 
100  percent.  This  number  gave  a  percentage  of  task  coverage.  Unfortunately, 
the  percentage  is  not  very  meaningful,  be.f’ause  some  tasKs  nave  performance 
measures  (PM)  that  describe  in  detail  how  the  task  should  be  performed,  while 
other  PM  have  very  little  detail.  The  analysis  suggested  that  there  was  no 
meaningful  relationship  between  the  amount  of  task  coverage  and  the  significance 
of  an  item,  although  the  data  is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  completely  eliminate 
task  coverage  as  a  factor. 

Even  though  matching  techniques  are  of  dubious  value,  we  compared  the  9 
significant  AHOT  with  9  evenly  matched  non-significant  AHOT  to  discover  if 
illustrated  items  improved  the  predictability  of  the  AHOT.  Wo  significant 
difference  was  found  between  the  two  groups.  However,  the  authors  believe 
that  illustrated  items  are  more  psychometrically  sound  than  non-illustrated 
items. 

The  other  variable  selected  for  analysis  was  the  type  of  item  used  in 
each  group.  It  was  found  that  the  significant  group  used  8  written  performance 
items  while  the  non -'..ignif icant  group  used  1  written  performance  item.  A  t  test 
was  performed  to  see  if  the  difference  was  significant  at  the  .05  level  and 
revealed  that  the  difference  was  not  significant.  Even  though  it  was  not 
significant,  the  finding  may  suggest  where  future  work  could  be  done  since 
written  performance  items  offer  more  apparent  validity  than  performance-based 
items. 

A  major  criticism  of  the  study  is  that  since  the  correlations  were  based 
on  validation  data  rather  than  actual  data,  some  shrinkage  in  the  correlations 
would  occur  between  HOT  and  AHOT.  This  would  further  reduce  the  number  of 
significant  relationships.  A  better  study,  and  one  planned  for  the  future, 
would  be  to  administer  the  AHOT  to  soldiers  taking  the  HOT  using  larger  sample 
sizes. 

Another  criticism  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  criterion  group  was  established 
in  tv;o  ways  —  one  way  was  to  use  the  HOT  checklist  while  the  other  was  to  use 
the  Soldier's  Manual  performance  measures  as  a  HOT  checklist.  The  latter  method 
may  not  have  been  as  accurate  as  an  actual  HOT  despite  the  fact  that  3  out  of  A 
Subject  matter  experts  had  to  agree  that  a  subject  was  a  performer. 


A  final  criticism  of  the  design  can  be  found  in  the  number  of  correla¬ 
tions  computed  in  the  study.  One  would  expect,  by  chance  alone,  that  out 
of  33  correlations  computed  some  would  be  significant.  This  is  Indeed  a 
justified  criticism  which  the  authors  accept.  The  study  was  based  upon 
available  data  which  precluded  elegance  in  design. 

Conclusion 

Given  the  facts  that  the  sample  size  is  so  small  and  that  the  study 
was  based  on  validation  data  rather  than  actual  test  data,  conclusions  are 
tenuous.  Nevertheless,  the  following  conclusions  are  made. 

1.  The  use  of  written  items  to  test  psychomotor  performance  should 
be  used  with  caution  and  when  no  other  method  is  available. 

2.  Written  performance  items  are  better  than  performance-based  items. 

3.  When  validating  items,  sample  size  should  be  Increased  beyond  the 
minimum. 


[ 
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4.  Validation  criteria  should  be  made  more  strict  to  better  screen  items. 


TABLE  1 


Alternate  Hands-On  Tests  Validation  Results 


MOS 

SL 

Number  of  AHOT 

Number  Accepted 

57H 

1 

11 

3 

57H 

2 

7 

1 

57H 

3 

8 

3 

57H 

4 

8 

4 

61B 

1 

8 

1 

61B 

2 

G 

4 

61B 

3 

7 

1 

61B 

4 

8 

1 

61C  Trk  2 

1* 

O 

J 

3 

61 C  Trk  3 

1* 

3 

3 

61C  Trk  2 

2* 

2 

2 

61 C  Trk  3 

2* 

3 

3 

61F 

1 

6 

1 

61F 

2 

6 

3 

6AC 

1 

2 

0 

64  C 

2 

1 

0 

TOTAL 

8^ 

33 

*Actually  two  different  tests. 
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TABLE  2 


Summary  of  Correlations 


MOS 

SL 

Task  Number 

No.  Perf 

No.  Non-Perf 

r 

SIG 

57H 

1 

1119 

4 

3 

.73 

YES 

1121 

4 

3 

0 

NO 

1122 

3 

4 

.84 

YES 

57H 

2 

2115 

3 

4 

.71 

YES 

57H 

3 

3011 

3 

4 

0 

NO 

3012 

4 

3 

-.11 

NO 

3013 

4 

3 

0 

NO 

57H 

4 

4070 

3 

4 

.62 

NO 

4066 

4 

3 

.49 

NO 

4046 

4 

3 

.47 

NO 

4042 

4 

3 

.49 

NO 

61B 

1 

1036 

4 

3 

35 

NO 

61B 

2 

2080 

4 

3 

0 

NO 

2083 

4 

3 

.47 

NO 

2084 

4 

3 

.76 

YES 

2085 

4 

3 

.47 

NO 

61B 

3 

1036 

4 

3 

.35 

NO 

61B 

4 

2044 

3 

4 

.80 

YES 

61C 

1 

1019 

3 

4 

.75 

YES 

Trk  2 

1024 

3 

4 

.70 

YES 

1040 

3 

4 

.62 

NO 

61C 

1 

1018 

3 

4 

.56 

NO 

Trk  3 

1019 

3 

4 

.35 

NO 

1040A 

3 

4 

.86 

YES 

61C 

2 

2001 

4 

3 

.42 

NO 

Trk  2 

2130 

3 

4 

.64 

NO 

61C 

2 

2001 

4 

3 

.19 

NO 

Trk  3 

2067 

3 

4 

.16 

NO 

2124 

3 

4 

.86 

YES 

61F 

1 

1016 

4 

3 

.46 

NO 

61F 

2 

1006 

4 

3 

.41 

NO 

1014 

3 

4 

.50 

NO 

1016 

4 

3 

.60 

NO 
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FIGURE  r 


SCORESHEET 


UNIT  2.  CONSTRUCT  A  MONKEY  FIST  (TASK  551-718-2080) 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  EXAMINEE;  (Read  these  exact  words  out  loud.)  "LET  ME 
HAVE  YOUR  ATTENTION.  YOU  WILL  MAKE  A  MONKEY  FIST.  ALL  MATERIAL  AND  EQUIPMENT 
NEEDED  TO  MAKE  THE  MONKEY  FIST  IS  PRESENT  AND  IN  USEABLE  CONDITION.  A  SEIZING 
IS  NOT  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  TEST.  I  CANNOT  HELP  YOU  DURING  THIS  TEST.  IF  YOU 


COMPLETE  THE  TASK  BEFORE.  THE  TIME  IS  UP  OR  YOU  CANNOT  PERFORM  THE  TASK,  LAY 
THE  LINE  ON  THE  TABLE  AND  TELL  THE  SCORER  YOU  ARE  THROUGH.  A  CHAIR  IS  PROVIDED 
FOR  YOU  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WISH  TO  STAND.  (Pause)  DO  YOU  UNDERSTAND  THE  INSTRUCTIONS?" 
(If  an  examinee  does  not  understand,  repeat  the  instructions  word  for  word.  If 
an  examinee  still  does  not  understand,  tell  him,  "DO  THE  BEST  YOU  CAN.") 

Pause  at  least  5  seconds,  then  say,  "YOU  WILL  HAVE  10  MINUTES  TO  COMPLETE  THIS 
TEST  WHEN  I  GIVE  THE  CCMIAND,  BEGIN." 

Begin  timing  when  you  give  the  command.  After  10  minutes,  announce  loudly 
enough  for  the  examinee  to  hear,  "STOP". 


PERFORMANCE  MEASURES;  (Product  is  scored.) 


(Scorer; 
model . ) 


Refer  to  sample  display  board  and  compare  examinee's  monkey  fist  with 


PASS 


FAIL 


1,  There  must  be  three  series  of  three  turns. 


2.  A  half  hitch  must  be  tied  with  the  bitter  end  on 
standing  part. 


Monkey  fist  must  be  oval  in  shape  and  no  larger 
than  a  baseball. 


4.  Task  must  be  completed  in  10  minutes. 


NOTE;  Examinee's  moukci'  list  must  i<^ok  like  the  sample  monkey  fist  mounted  on 
the  display  board.  Seizing  is  not  required. 

GO  NO-GO 


□  O 


STANDARD.  The  examinee  is  scored  GO  if  he  passes  all  of  the  performance 
measures.  The  examinee  is  scored  NO-GO  if  he  fails  any  of  the  performance 
measures.  If  the  examinee  .receives  a  NO-GO,  tell  him  why  and  record  here 


the  performance  measure (s)  failed  and  a  brief  explanation  to  show  the  cause 
of  the  NO-GO. 


SCORER’S  SIGNATURE 


III  I-  I  ii.p  III  I 


-Il 


!  s' 


' 

1  € 


i  M 


.-a 


1 


FIGURE  2 


Sample  Soldier's  Manual  Page 


FM  55-61B 
551-61B-2080 

TASK;  Construct  a  monkey  fist 

CONDITIONS ;  Task  will  be  performed  aboard  a  vessel  or  ashore  when  heaving  lines 
are  made,  in  all  climate  and  weather  conditions  and  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  boatswain.  Cotton  line,  a  knife,  and  sail  twine  are  required. 

STANDARDS ;  Individual  must  follow  procedures  listed  below  in  sequence.  Monkey 
fist  must  be  oval  in  shape. 

STEPS  FOR  ACCOMPLISHING  TASK; 

1.  Place  the  standing  part  in  front  of  the  thumb. 

2.  Place  three  sets  of  turns  around  the  hand  going  away  from  you. 

3.  Remove  the  turns  from  the  hand. 

4.  Insert  the  forefinger  in  the  turns,  the  thumb  on  top  of  the  turns. 

5.  Place  three  sets  of  turns  over  the  first  set  going  toward  you. 

6.  Place  three  sets  of  turns  through  the  first  set  and  over  the  second  set. 

7.  Work  slack  back  toward  standing  part. 

8.  Tie  half  hitch  with  bitter  end  on  standing  part. 

9.  Sew  flat  seizing  above  the  half  hitch. 

REFERENCES;  NAVTRA  10121-E,  chapter  3;  RT-443,  chapter  1. 


MONKEY  FIST 


FIGURE  4 


BAISDEN,  Annette  G. ,  Naval  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratory,  Naval 
Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  BLACK  ACCESSION  AND  PERFORMANCE  IN  NAVAL 
AVIATION  TRAINING'^Thu  A.M.) 


Tliis  paper  reports  on  an  analysis  of  black  student  accession  to, 
and  performance  in,  naval  aviation  training.  The  first  report 
described  in  this  overview  involved  a  comparison  on  all  black  and  a 
random  sample  of  white  civilian  procured  applicants  for  naval 
aviation  training  during  1976-1978.  Comparisons  were  made  according 
to  performance  on  selection  tests,  recruiting  area,  college  major, 
and  reasons  for  non-selection  and  declination. 


The  second  report  analyzed  the  performance  of  all  black  students 
and  a  matched  sample  of  white  students  in  naval  aviation  training 
during  1973-1976,  and  focused  on  attrition  and  such  performance 
indices  as  peer  rating,  officer-like-qualities,  academic  grades,  and 
flight  grades. 

In  the  third  report  three  variables,  college  major,  grade  point 
average,  and  college  racial  composition,  were  analyzed  to  reveal 
relationships  to  the  variables  in  the  study  just  described. 


The  fourth  and  final  report  examined  black  students  and  a 
matched  sample  of  white  students  in  naval  flight  officer  training. 

Findings  of  these  studies  are  discussed  in  terms  of  relevance 
for  recruiting  programs,  preparatory  schools  and  remedial  instruction. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  OF  BLACK  ACCESSION  AND  PKBFORMANCE 
IN  NAVAL  AVIATION  TRAINING* 


Annette  G.  Bsisden 

Naval  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratory 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  Florida  32506 

At  the  request  of  the  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command  (NMPC-08C) , 
the  flaval  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratory  undertook  a  four-part 
analysis  of  black  student  accession  to,  and  performance  in,  naval  aviation 
training .  The  following  four  reports  were  prepared  and  published: 

1)  "A  Comparison  of  Black  Civilian  Procured  Applicants  and  White 
Civilian  Procured  Applicants  for  Naval  Aviation  Training .  ”  (1) 

2)  "A  Comparison  of  Black  Student  Performance  and  White  Student 
Performance  in  Naval  Aviation  Training."  (Pilots)  (2) 

3)  "A  Comparison  of  College  Background,  Pipeline  Assignment  and 
Performance  in  Aviation  Training  for  Black  Student  Naval  Aviators 
and  White  Student  Naval  Aviators."  (3) 

4)  "A  Comparison  of  College  Background,  Pipeline  Assignment  and 
Performance  in  Aviation  Training  for  Black  Student  Naval  Flight 
Officers  and  White  Student  Naval  Flight  Officers . "  (4) 

A  summary  of  each  of  the  reports  follows. 

I.  A  Comparison  of  Black  Civilian  Procured  Applicants  and  White  Civilian 
Procured  Applicants  for  Naval  Aviation  Training . 

This  report  compared  the  performance  of  the  two  racial  groups  on 
the  Academic  Qualification  Test  (AQT)  and  the  Flight  Aptitude  Rating 
(FAR) ,  the  two  components  of  the  U .  S .  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Aviation 
Selection  Tests .  The  subject  population  consisted  of  all  the  black  civilian 
applicants  who  took  the  tests  during  calendar  years  1976 ,  1977 ,  and 
1978  (N  =  1,232) .  A  comparative  sample  of  white  applicants  for  the  same 
years  was  developed  by  random  selection  on  the  basis  of  the  last  digit 
of  the  social  security  number  (N  =  2,469) .  In  addition  to  the  AQT/FAR 
performance ,  comparisons  were  made  according  to  recruiting  area , 


♦Opinions  or  conclusions  contained  in  this  report  are  those  of  the  author 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  or  the  endorsement  of  the  Navy 
Department . 
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college  major,  and  reasons  for  nonselection  and  declination.  Non¬ 
selection  and  declination  data  were  provided  by  the  Navy  Recruiting 
Command  on  a  sample  of  6,3S2  white  applicants  and  189  black  applicants. 
A  summary  of  the  findings  is  presented  in  Table  I. 


Table  I 


Summary  of  Findings  Comparing  Black  Civilian  Procured  Applicants 
and  White  Civilian  Procured  Applicants  for  Naval  Aviation 

Training 


Variable 

Finding 

AVIATION 

SELECTION 

TEST 

White  applicants  had  a  higher  pass  rate  than  black 
applicants  at  three  cutting  score  levels 

White  applicants  scored  significantly  higher  than 
black  applicants 

Highest  percentage  of  black  applicants  were  from 
the  Southeastern  region 

TEST 

REGION 

Highest  percentage  of  white  applicants  were  from  the 
Mid-Atlantic  and  Far  West  regions 

Black  applicants  from  the  Rr  ;ky  Mountain  and 

Texas  regions  had  the  highest  pass  rates 

COLLEGE 

MAJOR 

Applicants  with  engineering ,  technical  and  physical 
science  majors  had  the  highest  AQT/FAR  pass  rates 

Social  science  and  education  majors  had  the  poorest 
pass  rates 

NON-SELECTION 

Reasons  for  non-selection  were  the  same  for  both 
racial  groups 

DECLINATION 

Reasons  for  declining  were  the  same  for  both 
racial  groups 
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n .  A  Comparison  of  Black  Student  Performance  and  White  Student  Perfor¬ 

mance  111  Naval  Avlttlon  Training. 

The  report  analyzing  black  and  white  atudent  perforraance  in  Naval 
aviation  training  focused  on  rates  of  completion  and  attrition,  reasons 
and  stages  of  attrition,  and  the  indices  of  performance  listed  below. 

Peer  Rating  *■  A  peer  evaluation  grade  limited  to  officer  candidate 
students . 

.  Officer-Like-Qualities  (OLQ)  -  Aviation  Officer  Candidate  grade 
baaed  upon  peer  rating,  instructors'  observation,  watch, 
inspection  and  drill  grades . 

Environmental  Indoctrination  Final  (El)  -  A  weighted  average  of 
Naval  Aviation  Schools  Command  grades . 

Basic  Flight  Grade  -  A  composite  of  all  Primary  and  Basic  flight 
grades . 

.  Basic  Academic  Grade  -  A  composite  of  all  Primary  and  Basic 
academic  grades . 

.  Advanced  Flight  Grade  -  A  composite  of  all  Advanced  flight 
grades . 

.  Advanced  Academic  Grade  -  A  composite  of  all  Advanced 
academic  grades . 

,  Final  Overall  Grade  (FOAG)  -  A  composite  of  all  Environmental 
Indoctrination,  Primary,  Basic  and  Advanced  academic 
and  flight  grades . 

All  of  the  black  students  that  could  be  identified  who  entered  aviation 
training  during  CY73-76  were  used  in  the  analyses  (N  =  99) .  Since  attrition 
covaries  with  aviation  selection  test  scores  and  procurement  source,  .'.nd  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  changing  curricula,  it  was  necessary  to 
select  a  sample  of  white  students  matched  on  these  variables  (N  =  127) . 

The  findings  of  tlUs  study  are  presented  in  Table  H. 


Table  n 


Summary  of  Findings  Comparing  Black  Student  Performance  and 
White  Student  Performance  in  Naval  Aviation  Training 


Variable 

Finding 

TRAINING 

GRADES 

Black  student  naval  aviators  had  significantly 
lower  grades,  with  the  exception  of  OLQ 

RATE 

OF 

ATTRITION 

No  signiRcant  difference  in  attrition  rates  by 
race  when  controlling  for  AQT/FAR,  procure¬ 
ment  source,  and  class  contiguity 

REASONS 

FOR 

ATTRITION 

Black  student  naval  aviators  had  significantly 
more  flight  failures  and  signiRcantly  less 

Drop  on  Request  than  white  student  naval  aviators 

STAGE 

OF 

ATTRITION 

Black  student  attrition  remained  constant  across 
training  stages 

White  student  attrition  sharply  decreased  during 
Advanced  training 

ni .  A  Comparison  of  College  Background ,  Pipeline  Assignment  and  Perfor- 

mance  in  Aviation  Training  for  Black  Student  Npval  Aviators  and  White 
Student  Naval  Aviators. 

The  major  objective  of  the  third  report  in  the  series  was  the  compari¬ 
son  of  performance  in  naval  aviation  training  of  the  black  students  witli 
the  matched  sample  of  white  students  in  pilot  training  during  CY73-76  in 
the  study  just  described .  Comparisons  between  the  two  races  were  made 
by  college  major,  grade  point  average  (GPA) ,  pipeline  assignments,  and 
frequency  of  completion/attrition  from  the  pipeline . 

The  black  student  input  was  further  analyzed  to  reveal  relationships 
between  the  racial  background  of  the  college  attended  and  the  previously 
mentioned  variables . 

Table  III  presents  the  findings  of  this  analysis . 
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Table  HI 


Summary  of  Findings  of  a  Comparison  of  College  Background,  Pipeline 
Assignment,  and  Performance  in  Aviation  Training 
for  Black  Student  Naval  Aviators  and  V7hite 
Student  Naval  Aviators 


Variable 


Finding 


COLLEGE 

MAJOR 


HIGHEST  INPUT  RATES 


BLACK  SNAs 


WHITE  SNAs 


Social  Science 
Business  Admin 
Behavioral  Science 
Engineering 


Social  Science 
Business  Admin 
Behavioral  Science 
Engineering 


HIGHEST  COMPLETION  RATES 


BLACK  SNAs 


WHITE  SNAs 


Technical 
Engineering 
Social  Science 
Physical  Sciences 


Technical 
Business  Admin 
Physical  Education 
Engineering 


GRADE  Predictive  of  pre-advanced  academic  grades  for  black 

POINT  student  naval  aviators 

AVERAGE 

No  predictive  validity  of  complete/attrite 


TRAINING 

PIPELINES 


No  difference  in  input  rates 


No  difference  in  complete/attrite  rates 


COLLEGE 

RACIAL 

COMPOSITION 


Sixty-three  percent  of  black  student  naval  aviators 
attended  predominantly  white  colleges 

AQT  and  Basic  Academic  grades  were  higher  for 
graduates  of  predominantly  white  colleges 


A  Comparison  of  CoIleRe  Background,  Pipeline  Assignment  and  Perfor- 
mawce  in  Aviation  Training  for  Black  Student  Naval  Flight  Officers  and 
White  Student  Naval  Flight  Officers . 

The  fourth  and  final  i  eport  examined  black  students  and  a  matched 
sample  of  white  students  in  naval  flight  officer  training  during  CY73- 
76  utilizing  selection  test  scores,  training  grades,  complete/attrite  data 
and  college  background  factors .  The  black  sample  consisted  of  127 
students .  The  white  sample  consisted  of  199  students  matched  on  the 
same  criteria  as  mentioaed  for  the  students  in  pilot  training .  Table  IV 
presents  the  summary  of  findings . 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  summary,  this  series  of  studies  indicates  that  the  most  qualified  black 
college  graduates  are  not  pursuing  careers  in  naval  aviation  programs .  The 
average  AQT/FAR  scores  of  the  black  applicants  were  lower  than  the  average 
AQT/FAH  scores  of  the  white  applicants.  Since  these  selection  tests  are 
predictive  of  success  in  the  naval  aviation  training  program ,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  overall  attrition  rate  for  the  black  student  population  is  significantly 
higher  than  that  of  the  white  student  population . 

These  studies  have  demonstrated  that  when  black  students  and  white 
students  are  equated  on  those  variables  historically  correlated  with  attrition , 
there  are  no  differences  in  student  pilot  attrition  rates .  Although  the  student 
naval  flight  officers  (SNFOs)  were  equated  on  the  same  variables  as  the  student 
pilot  population ,  the  overall  SNFO  attrition  was  significantly  higher  for  the 
black  students .  It  should  be  noted  that  the  current  selection  test  battery  was 
specifically  developed  for  use  in  pilot  selection  and  has  less  efficiency  for 
predicting  success  in  naval  flight  officer  training . 

The  major  problem  is  not  one  of  black  attrition  in  aviation  programs , 
but  one  of  failure  to  attract  qualified  black  applicants .  In  the  four  years  from 
1973-1976,  an  average  of  only  one  black  per  day  took  the  selection  test  for 
officer  candidate  and  naval  aviation  programs .  Even  fewer  made  formal 
application .  For  the  years  under  consideration  in  these  studies ,  the  black 
input  averages  into  pilot  training  and  NFO  training  were  25  and  32 , 
respectively.  During  calendar  year  1979,  only  26  black  students  entered 
naval  aviation  pilot  training . 

Inasmuch  as  graduates  of  predominantly  black  colleges  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  black  inputs ,  more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  recruiting  in  black 
schools ,  especially  among  the  potentially  more  successful  students  who  major 
in  hard  sciences .  Exposing  blacks  to  aviation  through  such  programs  as 
the  Flight  Indoctrination  Program  may  encourage  more  applicants .  Prepara¬ 
tory  schools ,  remedical  instruction ,  roll-back  and  similar  programs  will  not 
significantly  affect  the  number  of  black  naval  aviators  on  active  duty . 
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Table  IV 


Summary  of  Findings  of  a  Comparison  of  College  Background .  Pipeline 
Assignment  and  Performance  in  Aviation  Training  for  Black 
Student  Naval  Flight  Officers  and  White  Student 
Naval  Flight  Officers 


Variable 


TRAINING 

GRADES 


RATE 

OF 

ATTRITION 


REASON 

FOR 

ATTRITION 


COLLEGE 

MAJOR 


Finding 


Black  students  had  significantly  lower  peer  ratings, 
OLQs,  Els,  Basic  and  Advanced  academic  grades  than 
white  students 


Black  SNFO  overall  attrition  rate  was  significantly 
higher  than  white  SNFO  overall  attrition  rate 


DOR  highest  category  of  attrition  for  both  groups 


More  black  students  than  white  students  attrited  for 
academic  reasons 


More  white  students  than  black  students  attrited  for 
physical  and  not  aeronautically  adapted  reasons 


HIGHEST  INPUT  HATES 


BLACK  SNFOs 


WHITE  SNFOs 


Social  Science 
Business  Admin 
Physical  Science 
Natural  Science 


Social  Science 
Business  Admin 
Natural  Science 
Behavioral  Science 


HIGHEST  COMPLETION  RATES 


BLACK  SNFOs 


WHITE  SNFOs 


Hard  Sciences 


Hard  Sciences 
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Table  W  (Continued) 


Summary  of  Findings  of  a  Comparison  of  College  Background,  PipeJine 
Assignment  and  Performance  in  Aviation  Training  for  Black 
Student  Naval  Flight  Officers  and  White  Student 
Naval  Flight  Officers 


Variable 

Finding 

GRADE 

POINT 

AVERAGE 

Predictive  of  the  pre-advance  training  grades  for  white 
SNFOs 

No  predictive  validity  for  complete/attrite 

TRAINING 

PIPELINES 

More  black  SNFOs  than  white  SNFOs  were  assigned 
to  the  Navigation  pipeline 

More  white  SNFOs  than  black  SNFOs  were  assigned 
to  the  Tactical  Navigator  pipeline 

No  difference  between  black  SNFO  and  white  SNFO 
attrition  rates  by  pipeline 

COLLEGE 

RACIAL 

COMPOSITION 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  black  SNFOs  attended  pre¬ 
dominantly  white  colleges 

AQT ,  El  Final ,  and  Basic  Academic  grades  were 
higher  for  graduates  of  predominantly  white 
colleges 

No  difference  in  attrition  rates 
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at  Austin,  Texas. 


IRJ:  A  NEW  TECHNIQUE  FOR  MEASURING  THE  PERFORMANCE  RATING  PROCESS 
(Tue  P.mH 


Valid  assessment  of  human  work  performance  is  critical  for  any 
organization  hoping  to  achieve  optimal  utilization  of  human 
resources.  Because  performance  ratings  are  the  most  frequent  method 
of  evaluating  peformance,  it  is  imperative  that  rater  accuracy  be 
maximized.  Recently,  several  researchers  have  stressed  the  need  to 
analyze  the  rating  process  to  identify  the  detei*minants  of  rating 
accuracy.  A  new  measurement  technique,  Instantaneous  Report  of 
Judgments  or  IRJ,  which  captures  decision-making  processes  ^  they 
occur  during  performance  rating,  is  presented.  IRJ  offers  several 
advantages  over  previous  attempts  to  study  process:  raters  report 
their  judgments  immediately  and  autonomously,  cue  selection  is 
unrestricted,  and  judgments  can  be  linked  to  the  behaviours  of  the 
rr.tee.  Several  rating  process  variables  are  measured:  number  of 
judgments  made,  variation  in  judgments  made  over  time,  decision 
latency,  and  type  of  information  selected.  These  variables  can  be 
linked  to  others  thought  to  be  related  to  rating  accuracy  including 
cognitive  style,  personality,  and  background  data.  Moreover,  these 
variables  can  be  related  directly  to  rating  outcomes  such  that  we  may 
be  able  to  identify  which  rating  behaviors  lead  to  accuracy  and  which 
lead  to  error.  Research  findings  obtained  using  IRJ  are  briefly 
discussed . 
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Departmont  of  Management 
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Austin,  TX  78712 


Int  roduct ion 

Accurate  assessment  of  luiinan  work  performance  is  crucial  for  any  organi- 
xation  hoping  to  achieve  optimal  utilization  of  human  resources.  Human 
resources  are  best  utilized  when  the  right  people  are  placed  in  the  right  jobs 
at  the  right  time.  This  requires  organizations  to  have  the  ability  to  correctly 
identify  and  distinguisli  between  liigli-  and  low-performing  employees.  Iflien 
organizat  ions  have  tliis  ability  tlirough  valid  appraisal  systems,  they  can  make 
various  personnel  decisions  to  make  employees  productive.  For  example,  high 
performers  would  be  promoted  to  more  demanding  jobs,  average  performers  would 
be  developed  through  training  or  goal-setting  programs,  and  poor  performers 
would  be  trained  in  basic  skills,  transferred  to  less  demanding  jobs,  or 
simply  dismissed.  Thus,  accurate  performance  appraisal  is  critical  for  making 
effective  decisions  about  individual  employees. 

Performance  ratings  are  the  most  widely  used  method  of  appraising  performance. 
Unfortunately,  performance  ratings  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  perceptual  and 
iudgmental  errors.  For  instance,  raters  tend  to  let  their  evaluation  of  one 
performance  dimension  inflvience  their  evaluation  of  other  dimen.sion.s  (halo  error). 
Raters  also  tend  to  rate  either  too  liigh  or  too  low  than  they  should  (leniency 
error)  .  Some  raters  tend  to  give  the  same  rating  to  all  ratees  (central  ten- 

dcMicv  or  restriction  of  range  error).  F.rrors  such  as  these  liave  been  well- 

ilocumonted  (..g.  Giimmings  and  Schwab,  1973;  Dunnette  and  Borman,  1979);  Landy 
and  i'.irr,  l‘)SO) ,  and  they  continue  to  plague  those  who  use  appraisal  infor¬ 
mation  fc'r  miking  various  peisv'nnel  decisions,  i.s  clear  that  the  value 

of  performance  ratings  is  diminished  to  the  extent  tliey  are  based  on  .something 

other  tiinn  actual  job  performance.  Indeed,  rating  errors  undermine  the 
utility  of  ratings  as  decision  tools. 

Because  performanec  ratings  play  such  an  important  role  in  oiganizational 
effectiveness,  roscarcliers  liavc  developed  strategies  for  reducing  errors  with 
tiie  expectation  tlnit  accuracy  would  he  increa.sed.  One  strategy  is  to  design 
.ippraisal  formats  tliat  iielp  raters  minimize  tlieir  error.  An  example  is  the 
ce ve  1  opiiient  of  India v i (’ ra I  1  y-ancliored  rating  scales  (BARS;  .Smith  and  Kendall, 

196  5;  •..Iticlt  define  each  dimensic'n  in  concrete,  behavioral  terms  and  |)rovide 
exam|)lt‘s  of  actual  ji’b  lioliaviors  as  anclior.s  on  the  rating  scale.  Another 
strategy  is  t<'  train  raters  to  reduce  rating  errors  by  clianging  their  rating 
distributions  (i.e.  spreading  ratings  out)  so  that  raters  differentiated  more 
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between  perCorninnce  dimensions  for  each  ratee  and  within  dimensions?  across 
ratees  (e.g.,  Herman,  1975,  1979;  Latham,  Wexley,  and  Purcell,  1975;  Bernardin 
and  Pence,  1980).  Basically,  raters  are  taught  about  various  rating  errors 
and  then  shovw  they  could  reduce  their  error  by  changing  their  rating 
distributions  to  achie^se  greater  differentiation.  A  third  strategy  was  to 
increase  raters'  observational  skills  (e.g.,  Bernardin  and  Walter,  1977). 

Raters  are  instructed  to  keep  notes  (i.e.  a  diary)  on  ratees'  performance 
effectiveness  during  the  appraisal  period  and  later  use  this  information  in 
subsequent  appraisals.  This  strategy  attempts  to  increase  the  amount  of  job- 
related  information  utilized  by  ratets  in  appraisals.  All  three  approaches 
are  aimed  at  increasing  accuracy  by  reducing  potential  error. 

Empirical  studies  of  the  success  of  each  of  these  strategies  suggest  that 
some  improvement  in  the  psychometric  properties  of  ratings  (i.e.,  rating  error) 
can  be  achieved  without  corresponding  increases  in  rating  accuracy  (Borman, 

1979;  Dunnette  and  Borman,  1979;  Landy  and  Farr,  1980).  Why  haven't  these 
strategies  been  successful?  How  could  it  be  that  there  are  instances  in  which 
errors  such  as  halo  and  leniency  are  reduced  but  the  raters  are  not  more 
accurate?  Tlie  lack  of  encouraging  findings  led  researchers  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  process  of  performance  rating.  Could  it  be  that  raters  do  not  use 
BARS  the  way  they  were  intended?  Do  they  ignore  the  behavioral  anchors  and 
consequently  eliminate  one  of  their  major  advantages?  Is  it  possible  that 
raters  cannot  process  all  the  information  presented  to  them  in  BARS  and  thus, 
simplify  the  forms,  rendering  tliem  simple  graphic  rating  scales?  A  desire 
to  answer  these  and  similar  questions  led  researchers  to  develop  a  new  strategy, 
tliat  of  analyzing  the  performance  rati  »g  process  to  identify  determinants  of 
rater  accuracy  and  error.  Researchers  hope  that  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
rating  process  will  provide  new  insights  into  the  underlying  mechanisms  of 
accuracy. 

Although  many  have  called  for  an  in-depth  study  of  the  rating  process  (e.g., 
Bernardin  and  Pence,  1980;  Borman,  1979;  Dunnette  and  Borman,  1979;  Feldman, 
1980),  few  researchers  have  actually  undertaken  sucli  studies.  A  formidable 
problem  in  "process"  research  is  employing  a  measurement  technique  that  accu¬ 
rately  reflects  on-going  processes.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  having 
raters  report  tlieir  decision-making  processes  verbally  or  nonverbally  as  they 
occur.  Delay  of  measurement  (of  even  a  few  minutes)  is  likely  to  cause  distor¬ 
tions  in  processes  reported  because  of  memory  decay  and  the  tencency  for  deci¬ 
sion  makers  to  infer  processes  where  gaps  are  found  in  memory  (Ericsson  and 
.Simon,  1930).  Tlterefore,  the  greater  delay  between  "process"  and  "process 
measurement,"  the  less  useful  these  data  are  for  identifying  important  under¬ 
lying  mechanisms.  Unfortunately,  tlie  two  techniques  that  have  been  used  to 
measure  "process"  suffer  from  distortion  problems. 

One  teclinique,  regression-  analysis,  involves  tiie  development  of 
regression  equations  which  reflect  the  weight  and  tiuis,  tlie  importance  of  infor¬ 
mation  (cues)  utilized  in  a  decision.  However,  regression  equations  recover 
only  tlie  functional  relationships  between  cues  and  decisions;  regression  equa¬ 
tions  infer  "process"  from  outcomes  (decisions).  However,  they  do  not 
purport  to  capture  the  actual  process  (Hoffman,  i960).  Statistically,  weights 


assigned  to  cues  can  be  manipulated  regardless  of  "process."  For  example, 
cues  carry  more  weight  when  they  have  greater  variance.  Also,  weights  are  de¬ 
termined  in  part  by  tlieir  intercorrelation  with  other  cues.  Thus,  regression  tech¬ 
niques  may  not  be  capturing  anything  real  (Dawes  and  Corrigan,  1974;  Hoffman, 

1960;  Yntema  and  Torgerson,  1961). 


The  otlier  teclniique  consists  of  decision-makers'  verbalizations  of  the  contents 


of  tlieir  decision  processes.  Most  "process"  studies  employing  this  technique 


are  based  on  reports  given  after  decisions  are  made.  In  other  words,  reports 
are  retrospective  and  thus,  suffer  from  distortion.  F.ricsson  and  Simon  (1980) 
argue  that  the  time  and  type  of  verbalization  can  have  a  strong  influence  on 
the  validity  of  verbal  reports.  As  mentioned  earlier,  retrospective  reports 
have  a  smaller  likelihood  of  reflecting  the  actual  content  of  these  processes. 


A  new  teclinique  was  developed  by  the  author  to  overcome  some  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  regression  analysis  and  retrospective  reporting  (Banks,  3979).  The  tech¬ 
nique,  "Instantaneous  Report  of  Judgments"  or  "IRJ,"  attempts  to  capture 


racers  decision-making  as  it  occurs.  Raters  are  provided  two  recording 


devices,  a  keyboard  and  a  tape  recorder,  with  which  to  report  their  judge¬ 
ments.  Specific  details  of  the  procedure  and  recording  devices  are  given 
below. 


The  IRJ  Technique 


Rater  Judgments  are  "captured"  during  a  performance  rating  task.  Raters 
view  a  videotape  of  a  manager  performing  in  a  job  and  rate  the  manager’s 
effectiveness,  along  one  of  several  performance  dimensions.  For  example, 
raters  would  view  a  manager  conferring  with  a  subordinate  and  evaluate  the 
manager's  effectiveness  in  "F.stablishing  and  Maintaining  Rapport."  Raters 
are  asked  to  report  their  judgments  as  they  occur  during  the  videotape, 
hlienever  they  make  a  judgment  about  the  manager's  performance,  they  report 
it  by  pressing  one  of  seven  keys  on  a  keyboard  indicating  the  effectiveness 
level  of  tlie  manager  (1  =  low  performance,  7  =  high  performance),  and  by 
reporting  into  a  microphone  the  basis  for  their  judgment.  Verbal  reports 
indicate  what  information  (e.g.,  manager  behaviors)  the  rater  attended  to 
when  a  judgment  was  made. 


Measurement  of  the  rating  process  is  made  possible  by  linking  che  re¬ 
corded  judgments  to  the  behaviors  of  the  ratee.  Rater  judgments  are  linked 
to  specific  sequences  of  manager  behavior  by  relating  the  time  of  each  key 
press  to  elapsed  time  on  tlie  videotape.  This  can  be  accomplished  a  few 
ways.  One  can  develop  an  equat.ion  which  converts  time  of  key  press  to  a 
count  on  the  videotape  (revolutions  per  minute),  thereby  pinpointing  the 
count  in  the  videotape  at  wliich  a  key  was  pressed.  Another  possibility 
is  to  interface  the  keyboard  (of  a  minicomputer  system)  with  the  video¬ 
tape  recorder  wiiereby  the  minicomputer  can  read  the  exact  frame  number 
at  tlie  point  a  key  is  pressed.  Still  another  possioility  is  to  Iiave  the  mini¬ 
computer  read  the  time  at  which  a  key  is  pressed  and  to  match  the  number  to 
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ment  was  made. 


ilU  permits  measurement  of  several  aspects  of  the  rating  process: 

1.  Number  of  judgments  made  during  each  appraisal 

2.  SDJ :  Variation  in  judgments  made  within  each  appraisal 

3.  :  Variation  in  mean  judgments  across  managers 

4.  AVGSL):  Average  variation  in  judgments  across  managers 

5.  JL:  Latency  before  initial  judgment  cf  manager  effectiveness  is  made 

6.  INL-0:  Information  utilized  during  appraisal 

Tlius,  FHJ  moasurcs  how  much  information  raters  utilize,  wliat  information  tliey 
utilize  in  forming  overall  ratings,  the  degree  to  which  they  utilize  informa¬ 
tion  representing  different  levels  of  effectiveness,  and  the  degree  to  which 
racers  judge  managers  differentially. 

because  of  tlie  way  judgments  are  collected,  IRJ  offers  several  advantages 
as  a  technique  for  measuring  rating  process: 

1  .  Raters  •'•■e  f roe  tii  utilize  any  information  they  consider  Important 
from  the  manager  per f oriiinnces .  This  allows  raters  to  vary  the  number  of 
jiioumonts  made  an<l  the  type  of  information  they  consider  relevant.  Thus, 
j-adividuai  differences  in  cue  (information)  selection  can  be  measured. 

With  regression  tecliniques ,  cues  are  selected  by  the  experimenter. 


2.  Katei's  renen't  tliei_r  j^igniejitj^  :i_s  _they^  r^_cui’.  By  nllc'wing  instanta 
neons  reporTs,”  distort  ions  due  to  memory  effects  and  inference 

are  minimized.  Also,  bec.nuse  of  the  type  of  reports  requested  from  rateis, 
it  can  be  argued  tliat  raters  do  have  access  to  tlie  content  of  tlieir  thought 
processes  and  tlius,  can  give  reports  which  provide  meaningful  information 
abotic  these  processes  (cf.  Ericsson  and  Simon,  1980). 

3.  Raters  camp i cte  the  perform.ir.ee  appraisal  task  autpnn„^9^||^sj y .  Be¬ 
cause  of  the' natuVe'orthc  task,  raters  haVe 'ful  I  control  over  the  reporting 
procc.ss;  liiercfore,  the  experimenter  is  .I'inininlly  involved.  As  a  result, 
f;icl('rs  sucii  ;i'^  expor  ir.enl  er  bias  and  demami  diaracter  Lst  irs  which  may 
i'lfluonce  reports  are  al-si-nt  fri'in  tliis  paradigm.  ThChe  factors  have  the 
potential  fi-r  dianuine  repeLts  in  situations  where  the  experimenter  probes 
or  (juest  ioii.s  the  rater. 


jujijunoiits  arc  linked  to  the  bolinvlors  of  iliu  manager.  Tliis 
i iifonn.'iL  ion  liolps  paint  n  picture  of  what  the  rater  actually  rates  during 
an  appraisal.  Only  by  analyzing  tlte  rating  process  at  sucli  a  mi^oscopic 
(boliavioval)  level  can  one  begin  to  identify  what  raters  do  when  they  are 
accurate  and  conversely  wlien  they  make  errors.  One  needs  to  collect  infor¬ 
mation  at  tlte  behavioral  level  to  solve  the  riddle  of  why  changes  in  rating 
formats  and  rater  training  have  negligible  impact  on  rater  accuracy.  Regression 
tccl)ni<iues  cannot  provide  this  information  because  they  analyze  the  rating 
process  at  a  more  general  (dimenrional)  level. 

Tlie  success  of  this  technique,  however,  depends  on  raters'  access  to 
their  thought  processes  and  their  ability  to  articulate  these  processes 
(Nisbett  and  Wilson,  1977).  IThile  articulation  may  still  be  a  problem,  it 
lias  been  shown  that  because  of  the  nature  of  the  paradigm,  raters  probably 
do  have  access  to  their  processes  and  can  report  them  with  less  distortion. 

In  relation  to  previous  attempts  to  study  the  rating  process,  IRJ  seems 
to  hold  the  greatest  promise  for  yielding  important  new  information  which 
may  lead  eventually  to  the  discovery  of  the  determinants  of  rater  accuracy. 

Studies  Using  IRJ  ' 

To  date,  two  sets  of  empirical  studies  of  rating  process  have  been 
conducted.  The  first  study  was  a  preliminary  investigation  of  various  aspects 
of  the  rating  process.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  various 
rater  behaviors  during  the  appraisal  process  and  to  relate  rating  behaviors 
to  cognitive  abilities.  The  second  study  was  a  replication  and  extention 
of  the  first  study.  This  time  rating  behaviors  were  .'elated  to  a  variety 
of  input  variables  (variables  which  contribute  to  o.  mderlie  rating  be¬ 
havior,  such  as  cognitive  complexity  and  detail  orientation).  In  addition, 
rating  behaviors  were  related  to  various  outcome  measures  such  as  accuracy 
c'lnd  halo  error.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  Identify  the  linkages  be¬ 
tween  input,  process,  and  outcome  variables  in  performance  appraisal.  The 
relationship  between  these  three  sets  of  variables  are  characterized  in 
Figure  1.  The  intent  of  this  research  is  to  determine  what  underlying  traits 
or  experiences  contribute  to  various  rating  behaviors  and  in  turn,  which 
rating  behaviors  lead  to  accuracy.  Preliminary  findings  are  presented  below. 

Preliminary  Study  of  Rating  Process 

Tliree  questions  were  investigated  in  this  research: 

( 1 )  Wliat  information  do  raters  use  when  they  rate  performance? 

(2)  What  do  the  decision-making  processes  in  performance  appraisal  look 
like? 

(3)  What  cognitive  variables  are  these  processes  related  to? 

One  hundred  fifty-six  raters  viewed  and  rated  six  managers  along  one  of  six 
performance  dimensions.  (A  different  dimension  was  rated  per  manager.)  Raters 
reported  theii  judgments  following  the  IRJ  technique.  In  relation  to  the  first 
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question,  it  was  found  tliat  raters  tended  to  utilize  different  information 
when  they  evaluated  the  same  manager  on  the  same  dimension.  That  Is,  they 
disagreed  concerning  what  information  is  relevant  for  evaluating  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  same  manager.  Moreover,  even  when  raters  did  use  the  same 
information,  they  did  not  agree  on  the  effectiveness  level  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  displayed.  Perhaps  part  of  the  reason  for  low  interrater  agree¬ 
ment  in  ratings  is  due  to  raters  attending  to  different  information  and 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  manager  behaviors  differently.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  rater  training  may  be  more  successful  if  raters  are  taught  to 
differentiate  more  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  job  behaviors  and  if  they 
adopt  similar  schemes  for  interpreting  the  effectiveness  level  of  relevant 
job  behaviors. 

Regarding  the  second  question,  several  interesting  patterns  of  rating 
emerged.  Large  individual  differences  were  found  in  the  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  utilized  (judgment  frequency),  but  raters  tended  to  use  about  the 
same  amount  across  managers.  That  is,  raters  differ  widely  in  how  much 
information  they  use,  but  this  amount  is  consistent  across  rating  situations. 
Raters  also  tended  to  make  judgments  within  a  limited  range  of  the  scale, 
and  the  range  became  smaller  with  practice.  This  latter  finding  may  indi¬ 
cate  that  either  raters  become  more  discriminating  with  practice  and  there¬ 
fore  become  better  raters  or  they  become  more  narrow-minded  and  more  error- 
prone.  It  would  be  important  to  determine,  then,  whether  differentiation 
moves  in  a  more  valid  direction. 

The  third  question  yielded  Information  about  the  role  of  cognitive  com¬ 
plexity  in  performance  rating.  It  was  found  that  cognitively  complex  raters 
(ones  wlio  process  Information  along  many  dimensions  of  meaning)  tended  to 
discriminate  more  within  and  between  managers  than  less  complex  raters. 
.Surprisingly,  the  amount  of  Information  utilized  was  not  related  to  cognitive 
complexitv.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  cognitive  complexity  serves  a  differen¬ 
tiation  f.. notion  in  performance  rating. 

Because  of  tlie  experimental  design  of  this  study,  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  rating  behaviors  and  rating  outcomes  (e.g.  accuracy)  could  not  be  de¬ 
termined.  A  subsequent  study  permitted  these  relationships  to  be  tested. 

A  Study  of  the  Linkages  Between  Cognitive  Abilities, 

Rating  Behaviors,  and  Rating  Outcomes 

Several  revisions  in  experimental  design  allowed  rating  outcome  scores 
to  be  calculated  for  each  rater.  In  this  study,  all  raters  viewed  and  rated 
six  managers  across  all  performance  dimensions.  That  is,  each  manager  was 
rated  along  each  of  six  dimensions.  To  achieve  this,  raters  attended  six 
(rntlier  than  one)  rating  sessions.  Each  session  consisted  of  viewing  and 
rating  eacli  manager  along  one  of  tlie  six  dimensions,  but  a  different  dimen¬ 
sion  per  manager.  In  each  subsequent  session,  a  manager  was  rated  along  a 
dimension  different  from  previous  sessi(!ns  such  that  by  the  sixth  session, 
each  manager  was  rated  along  each  of  the  six  dimensions.  This  yielded  36 
ratings  per  rater  (6  managers  x  6  dimensions)  with  which  to  determine  accu¬ 
racy  and  various  error  scores. 
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At  this  time,  56  raters  have  completed  all  six  sessions.  The  sample  ofj^ 
56  consisted  of  tliree  subsamples:  20  students,  12  managers,  and  24  "expert" 
managers.  The  rating  behavior  of  subjects  withi-'  each  of  these  subsamples 
will  be  compared.  Student  responses  will  be  compared  to  manager  responses  to 
determine  the  generalixability  of  findings  using  college  students  to  those 
using  inexperienced  managers.  Also,  "expert"  managers  will  be  compared  to 
the  two  other  samples  to  determine  whether  experts  exhibit  different  rating 
behaviors  than  nonexperts.  Basically,  the  purpose  is  to’  identify  what  experts 
do  during  appraisal  that  makes  them  better  raters.  Whatever  rating  behaviors 
distinguish  between  experts  and  the  two  other  samples  will  then  be  examined 


in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  accuracy.  It  is  expected  that  experts' 
rating  behaviors  should  be  related  to  accuracy  and  inversely  related  to 
rating  error. 

Analyses  of  these  relationships  are  currently  underway.  A  brief  look  at 
these  data  suggest  that  many  of  the  previous  findings  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
paper  were  replicated.  It  is  believed  that  these  analyses  will  generate  new 
information  about  the  underlying  structure  of  the  rating  process  which  may 
lead  to  insight  into  the  problem  of  Increasing  rater  accuracy. 

Summary 

The  need  for  analyzing  the  rating  process  at  a  microscopic  level  is  clear. 
The  IRJ  technique  seems  to  hold  great  promise  for  measuring  several  aspects 
of  the  rating  process  validity.  New  findings  regarding  the  rating  process 
derived  from  studies  using  IRJ  have  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  the  process 
approach  to  studying  performance  appraisal  and  the  usefulness  of  this  tech¬ 
nique.  Future  research  along  these  lines  will  undoubtedly  forward  the 
current  "state  of  the  art." 


Expert  managers  were  identified  through  extensive  interviews  with 
the  author  and  her  staff.  Managers  were  considered  expert  if  they  had  con¬ 
ducted  appraisals  for  a  number  of  years,  evaluated  several  employees,  were 
aware  of  common  pitfalls  in  performance  ratings  and  who  consequently  took 
action  to  overcome  these  pitfalls  in  their  own  appraisals.  Basically  those 
managers  who  liad  extensive  rating  experience  and  demonstrated  "textbook"  know¬ 
ledge  of  performance  appraisal  techniques  and  issues  were  considered  expert. 
Managers  who  did  not  fit  this  description  were  included  in  the  unselected 
manager  sample. 
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A  MULTI-ATTRIBUTE  UTILITY  MEASUREMENT  APPROACH  TO  ORGANIZATIONAL 
EVALUATION  (Thu  P.M.) 


An  evaluation  methodology  was  developed  for  analyzing  the 
performance  of  military  units  employing  various  experimental 
management  structures. 

Evaluation  dimensions  were  established  by  interviewing 
commanders  and  by  reviewing  Army  inspection  procedures.  A 
multi-attribute  utility  measurement  approach  was  described  by 
Edwards,  Guttentag  and  Snapper  (1975)  was  then  used  to  have 
commanders  establish  the  relative  importance  of  the  evaluation 
dimensions.  Next,  unit  performance  on  each  dimension  was  rated  by 
the  commanders  and  others  in  the  command  hierarchy.  Performance 
ratings  and  importance  weights  were  then  used  to  establish  overall 
unit  performance  scores  and  unit  profiles. 


The  unit  profiles  were  organized  to  reflect  unit  performance  on 
each  of  18  dimensions  covering  four  areas:  training,  personnel, 
management  and  job  performance.  The  performance  scores  provide  an 
overall  unit  performance  index  which  can  be  used  for  gross 
comparisons  among  units. 


The  benefits  of  this  organizational  evaluation  technique  for 
research  use  and  management  information  will  be  covered.  Future 
development  and  applications  of  the  techniques  will  be  discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  long  range  goal  of  a  major  Army  Research  Institute  project  is  to 
design  operational  management  systems  which  will  enable  infantry  commanders 
to  reduce  the  time  spent  performing  garrison/administrative  tasks,  thereby 
increasing  the  time  available  for  readiness  training.  This  project  entails 
several  coordinated  research  efforts  from  which  new  management  approaches 
will  be  developed  and  evaluated.  First,  the  missions  and  activities  re¬ 
quired  of  infantry  companies  by  regulation  and  standard  operating  proce¬ 
dures  (SOPs)  were  catalogued  (Giesler,  Harden,  Best  and  Elliott,  1979). 
Second,  this  compendium  of  required  missions  and  activities  was  used  to 
develop  questionnaires,  structured  interviews  and  observation  guides  which 
provided  documentation  of  the  actual  missions  and  tasks  performed  by 
commanders  and  other  key  personnel.  A  discussion  of  these  missions  and 
activities  is  presented  in  McCluskey,  Scott,  Tokunaga,  Giesler,  and 
Whitmarsh,  1980). 

This  paper  describes  the  development  of  a  methodology  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  units  employing  the  experi¬ 
mental  management  systems.  The  evaluation  methodology  and  procedures  are 
presented  along  with  actual  examples  from  Army  unit  administration.  In 
addition,  future  developments  and  application  of  the  methodology  are 
discussed . 


EVALUATION  ISSUES 

Two  key  Issues  must  be  resolved  before  the  most  appropriate  evalua¬ 
tion  approach  can  be  selected.  .These  issues  are: 

1)  evaluation  focus — should  the  evaluation  focus  on  the  organiza¬ 
tional  output  and  its  relationship  to  organizational  goals,  or 
should  it  focus  on  the  organizational  processes  and  their 
relationship  to  goals  and  performance? 
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2)  effectiveness  dimension — once  the  focus  is  selected  what  are 
the  dimensions  (i.e.  performance  areas,  outputs,  goals  etc.) 
on  which  the  organization  should  be  evaluated? 


Evaluation  Focus 

Organizations  can  be  evaluated  using  their  own  goals  as  evaluation 
standards  and  comparing  performance  to  the  goals.  Various  organizational 
theorists,  Cyert  and  March  (1963),  Etzioni  (1964),  Proce  (1972),  Simon 
(1964),.  and  Steers  (1977)  have  advocated  this  goal  approach  to  studying 
organizational  effectiveness.  Examples  in  Army  units  include  comparison 
of  re-enlistment  rates  to  unit  re-enlistment  goals  and  performance  on  readi¬ 
ness  tests.  Alternatively,  organizations  can  be  evaluated  by  determining 
if  their  activities  and  procedures  (i.e.,  implementation  processes) 
are  in  agreement  with  formally  stated  rules.  This  process  orientation 
also  has  its  supporters  including,  among  others,  Beckhard  (1969),  Likert 
(1961),  and  Taylor  and  Bowers  (1972). 

The  organizational  system  under  study  and  the  research  project  itself 
demand  that,  as  a  minimum,  the  goal  approach  be  used  as  part  of  the  evalua¬ 
tion  methodclogy.  Military  leaders  determ.lne  the  goals  for  which  unit 
commanders  are  held  responsible  and  an  evaluation  system  must  take  these 
goals  into  account.  Process  evaluation  does  provide  information  on  the 
mechanisms  used  by  the  organization  to  reach  its  goals,,  however,  it  does 
not  specify  the  extent  to  which  the  goals  are  actually  accomplished,  and 
is,  therefore,  by  itself  inadequate.  In  addition,  the  goal  approach  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  two  important  research  objectives:  1)  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  time  saved  in  the  conduct  of  garrison/administrative 
tasks  due  to  the  experimental  management  systems  (and  any  concomitant 
increase  in  time  devoted  to  training)  ;  and  2)  changes  in  overall  organi.^a- 
tional  effectiveness  as  a  result  of  the  experimental  management  systems. 
Process  evaluation  will  also  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  research  project, 
but  will  not  be  addressed  in  this  paper. 

In  their  discussion  of  the  goal  oriented  approach,  Yuchtman  and 
Seashore  (1967)  distinguish  between  prescribed  and  derived  (or  functional) 
goals.  In  the  prescribed  goal  approach,  the  organization  is  evaluated  by 
comparing  performance  with  the  organization’s  stated  goals.  The  main 
problem  with  this  approach  is  that  various  components  of  the  organization 
are  often  not  aware  of  the  organizational  goals  or  the  work  in  a  given 
unit  is  not  directly  related  to  attaining  these  goals.  In  the  derived 
goal  approach,  the  goal(s)  is  determined  empirically  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  eval\iation  consists  of  measuring  the  level  of  goal  attainment. 

Since  military  commanders  have  some  autonomy  in  accomplishing  their  mission 
it  is  important  to  look  at  both  the  prescribed  and  derived  goals.  These 
goals  may  be  the  same  for  all  units  within  a  single  large  organization 
(e.g..  Army  Combat  Brigade),  but  may  receive  different  emphasis  at  different 
levels  of  command. 


Effectiveness  Dimensions 

The  .selection  of  the  effectiveness  dimensions  is  based  on  several  con¬ 
siderations;  importance  of  each  dimension  to  the  evaluation  of  research 
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objectives,  importance  and  credibility  of  each  dimension  to  research 
leaders,  and  the  ability  to  derive  valid  measures  for  each  dimension. 

In  addition,  available  project  resources  constrain  the  number  and 
types  of  dimensions  selected.  The  importance  and  credibility  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  to  military  leaders  is  a  primary  focus  of  this  paper.  Inclusion  of 
a  controversial  dimension  or  the  exclusion  of  a  commonly  accepted  dimen¬ 
sion,  however  inappropriate,  could  damage  the  credibility  of  the  research 
results.  Credibility  of  the  research  results  is  very  important  to  the 
eventual  acceptance  of  any  successful  management  approaches  developed  and 
tested  during  the  project.  These  considerations  led  us  to  determine  from 
a  sapple  of  military  leaders  all  of  the  commonly  used  evaluation  dimensions 
and  to  allow  for  the  insertion  of  additional  dimensions  as  they  surface. 

MULTI-AHRIBUTE  UTILITY  METHODOLOGY 

The  plan  for  evaluating  the  experimental  management  systems  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  decision  makers  with  information  as  to  what  each  system 
accomplishes  and  at  what  cost.  Since  the  priorities  and  values  of  decision¬ 
makers  as  well  as  military  leaders  vary  markedly,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
data  which  are  comprehensive  and  can  be  presented  and  used  in  a  flexible 
manner  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  leaders.  The  multi-attribute  utility 
approach  to  evaluation  research  (Edwards,  Guttentag  and  Snapper,  1975) 
specifically  provides  a  method  to  incorporate  value  judgments  by  the  leaders 
or  policy-makers  in  the  evaluation  process.  The  first  step  in  the  approach 
is  tc  discover  the  important  evaluation  dimensions  (goals)  from  the  leaders. 
Next,  judgments  are  made  by  them  to  determine  the  relative  Importance  of 
each  dimension  by  assigning  weights.  Then,  unit  performance  is  estimated 
(i.e.,  measured)  on  each  dimension.  Finally,  the  relative  importance  weights 
and  performance  indicators  are  combined  in  a  weighted  linear  model.  The 
result  is  an  overall  performanc  evaluation  score.  Where  it  has  been  det¬ 
ermined  empirically  that  Individual  leaders  or  echelons  of  leadership  signi¬ 
ficantly  differ  in  the  key  dimensions  they  select  or  in  the  the  importance 
they  attach  to  the  dimensions,  then  individually  tailored  linear  models 
may  be  employed. 

The  use  of  military  commanders  and  staff  officers  to  determine  the 
importance  of  evaluation  dimensions  is  key  to  the  success  of  this  research 
project.  On-going  research  and  development  projects  notwithstanding, 
training  and  subsidiary  task  accomplishment  are  still  based  on  judgments  by 
commanders  who  have  years  of  experience  observing  military  unit  operations, 
management,  and  training.  The  Army,  Indeed  the  military  system,  is  designed 
to  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  this  experience  base.  Officers  command 
platoons,  then  companies,  serve  on  battalion  staff,  and  then  command 
battalions  and  so  on,  at  each  step  gaining  insight  into  what  approaches  work 
and  do  not  work  to  enable  units  to  accomplish  all  assigned  missions  and 
tasks  effectively. 

PROCEDURES 

Selection  of  Dimensions 

The  initial  set  of  evaluation  dimensions  was  established  by  interview¬ 
ing  battalion  and  company  commanders,  personnel  officers  and  operations 


officers  fror.  infantry  and  artillery  units  of  an  Army  Infantry  division.' 

These  interviews  were  conducted  to  determine  dimensions  of  unit  effect.ive- 
ness.  Eighteen  dimensions  were  identified,  and  then  organized  into  four 
categories:  training,  personnel,  management  of  equipment  and  facilities, 
and  job  performance/management.  The  individual  dimensions  are  listed  in 
Figure  1. 

Dimension  Weights 

Each  of  the  18  dimension  names  was  placed  on  an  individual  card.  The 
deck  of  18  cards  was  then  sorted  by  the  respondents  into  their  perceived 
rank  order  of  importance.  Once  the  cards  were  in  order,  the  respondent  was 
asked  to  weight  each  dimension  by  arbitrarily  assigning  a  "10"  to  the  lowest 
ranking  dimension  and  assigning  higher  values  to  higher  ranked  dimensions 
so  they  would  bear  a  ratio  relationship  to  each  other.  For  example  a  dimension 
receiving  a  "20"  would  be  subjectively  twice  as  Important  as  the  lowest 
dimension.  Tied  scores  were  allowed.  The  dimension  weights  .were  rescaled 
to  establish  comparable  values  across  respondents.  Each  assigned  dimension 
score  was  divided  by  the  total  of  the  assigned  scores  resulting  in  a  0-100 
point  scale  for  each  dimension.  (This  method  is  described  by  Edwards  et  al., 
1975). 


Performance  Ratings 

A  scale  was  placed  on  the  back  of  each  card  for  rating  unit  performance 
on  the  dimension  named  on  the  front  of  the  card.  The  scale  ranged  from  0 
to  1,000,  where  0  represented  the  worst  unit  performance  imaginable  by  the 
respondent  and  1,000  represented  an  ideal  but  attainable  level  of  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  mid-score  of  500  represented  average  performance  as  witnessed 
during  the  respondent’s  Army  experience. 

Unit  Performance  Score 

The  combined  dimension  weights  and  performance  ratings  allow  the 
derivation  of  a  performance  score  for  each  unit.  The  performance  score  is 
the  sum  of  the  product  of  each  dimension  weight  and  associated  dimension 
performance  rating. 

EXAMPLES 

The  results  of  applying  the  evaluation  methodology  in  one  battalion 
are  presented  in  this  section.  The  evaluation  procedures  were  used  in 
nine  battalions,  however,  the  results  of  one  are  sufficient  for  describing 
the  methodology.  Tlie  officers  who  participated  in  this  exercise  expressed 
no  difficulty  in  rank  ordering  the  cards  or  assigning  the  relative  weights. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  found  the  procedure  intriguing.  The  dimension  im¬ 
portance  weights  for  this  battalion  are  shown  in  Table  1.  These 
weights  illustrate  some  differences  among  the  respondents.  For  example, 
several  of  the  officers  rated  "performance  of  physical  readiness  training" 
as  the  most  important  dimension  while  the  battalion  commander  rated  it 
lov;er  in  overall  importance.  Also,  "individual  training"  received  a  lower 
importance  rating  from  several  of  the  officers  than  from  the  battalion 
commander. 
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Once  the  respondents  ordered  and  weighted  the  dimensions,  they  rated  unit 
performance  on  each  dimension  on  the  back  of  each  card.  The  battalion  ' 
corr.'.ander  and  staff  officers  rated  each  company's  performance.  Company 
commanders  rated  only  their  outi  company's  performance.  A  sample  of  per¬ 
formance  ratings  produced  by  a  battalion  commander  and  a  company  commander 
rating  the  same  company  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 


The  performance  ratings  are  purely  subjective  evaluations  of  the 
company  on  each  dimension.  However,  future  development  of  this  methodology 
w’ill  include  use  of  objective  measures  where  they  exist.  For  example, 
actual  AWOL  and  re-enlistment  rates  and  SQT  results  can  be  obtained  and 
included  in  the  evaluation  results.  Some  dimensions  such  as  ARTEP  and  IG 
performance  levels,  while  less  objective,  can  perhaps  be  related  to  actual 
results.  On  the  other  hand,  some  dimensions  which  are  routinely  evaluated 
are  subjective  by  nature  and  will  remain  so. 


The  dimension  weights  and  performance  ratings  for  each  respondent 
were  combined  into  an  overall  unit  performance  score.  Each  performance 
rating  was  multiplied  by  its  dimension  weight  and  the  resulting  products 
were  then  summed.  The  set  of  scores  for  the  sample  battalion  officers  is 
shovm  in  Table  2.  This  set  of  results  shows  that  the  combat  support  company 
(CSC)  received  the  highest  total  performance  score  based  on  all  individual 
ratings.  However,  examination  of  the  individual  dimension  performance  ratings 
is  necessary  to  determine  how  this  company  achieved  its  high  total  score. 


DISCUSSION 


The  multi-attribute  utility  evaluation  methodology  provides  the 
capability  of  evaluating  organizations  from  several  perspectives.  Deci¬ 
sion  makers  come  from  different  organizational  components  and  necessarily 
represent  different  viewpoints.  The  multi-attribute  utility  approacli  can 
take  each  perspective  into  account. 


An  additional  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  assigned  weights 
and  rank  orders  among  the  dimensions  produced  by  members  of-  an  organiza¬ 
tional  unit  mav  also  be  used  to  provide  a  measure  of  communication  effec¬ 
tiveness  within  the  unit.  During  the  conduct  of  this  effort  company 
commanders  expressed,  in  addition  to  their  own  priorities,  their  perceptions 
of  the  battalion  commanders'  priorities.  The  comparison  of  the  "expected" 
battalion  commanders  priorities  with  his  actual  priorities  served  as  a  very 
useful  exercise  in  unit  communication.  Organizational  functioning  can 
usually  be  improved  when  everyone  understands  the  supervisor's  priorities. 
The  supervisor  can  also  dramatically  influence  organizational  behavior  by 
clearly  communicating  priorities  in  terms  of  goals. 


Multi-attribute  utility  evaluation  methodology  appears  to  be  extremely 
promising  not  only  for  our  project  research  needs,  but  also  for  internal 
organizational  diagnosis  and  management  information. 


TRAINING 


•  ARTEP  performance 

•  Collective  training 

•  SQT  performance 

•  Individual  Training 

•  Performance  of  Physical  Readiness  Training  (PRT) 


PERSONNEL 


•  Unfavorable  personnel  actions  (Article  15s,  administrative 
discharges) 

•  Appearance  of  personnel 

•  Personnel  utilization  (assignments) 

•  AWOL  rates 

•  Re-enlistment  rates 


MANAGEMENT  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

•  Maintenance 

•  Security  of  weapons  and  documents 

•  Appearance  of  unit  area 

•  Supply  management 

•  Result  of  IG 

JOB  PERFORMANCE/MANAGEMENT 

•  Communication  (administrative  through  chain  of  command) 

•  Execution  of  SOPs 

•  Accomplishment  of  assigned  tasks 


FIGURE  1.  Evaluation  Dimensions  Selected 
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EVALUATION  DIMENSIONS 


ASSIGNED  TASKS 
SECURITY 

INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING 
RE-ENLISTMENT  RATE 
MAINTENANCE 
PERFORMANCE  PRT* 
COMMUNICATION 
APPEARANCE  OF  UNIT  AREA 
APPEARANCE  OF  PERSONNEL 
SQT  PERFORMANCE 
EXECUTION  OF  SOP's 
RESULT  OF  IG 
COLLECTIVE  TRAINING 
ARTEP  PERFORMANCE 
AWOL  RATE 
SUPPLY  MANAGEMENT 
PERSONNEL  UTILIZATION 
UNFAVORABLE  PERSONNEL 
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HGURE  2:  company  (BC) 

Company  Commander  (CC) 


A  CO.  B  CO.  C  CO. 


BN  COMMANDER  446 


CO  COMMANDER  729 


TABLE  2:  Perfomance  Scores 
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Tnti  Marine  Corps  Job  Satisfaction  Program 
Introduction 


One  aspect  of  the  Occupational  Analysis  Program  conducted  by 
Headquarters  United  States  Marine  Corps  is  a  Job  Satisfaction 
Survey.  The  survey  normally  is  administered  in  person  to  Marines 
of  all  grades  within  the  given  study  sample  (occupational  field  or 
groups  of  related  military  occupational  specialties) . 


Anonymous  incumbent  responses  are  collected  and  survey  results 
are  tabulated  and  analyzed.  A  master  tape  file  of  job  satisfaction 
results  for  the  Marine  Corps  population  surveyed  to  date  allows  for 
benchmark  comparisons  on  a  sample  by  sample  basis.  Perceptions  of 
work  problems  are  identified,  graphically  presented,  and 
addressed.  A  number  of  implementing  concepts  (action  steps)  are 
then  related  to  the  problem  areas  identified,  providing  a  useful 
and  well  received  set  of  management  tools  which  can  produce  marked 
improvements  in  desired  work  outcomes. 


The  Theory  Explained 


Some  explanation  of  the  theory  behind  the  survey  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  analysis  methodology.  A  number  of  central  theory 
issues  are  addressed  through  utilization  of  a  77  question  survey 
which  is  "mapped  down"  into  24  "combined  factors".  Survey 
responses  range  on  a  seven  point  scale  with  specific  survey 
questions  "keyed"  to  the  24  combined  factors.  For  example,  the 
average  latir.g  for  the  factor  Task  Identity  is  an  average  of  the 
ratings  ror  the  following: 


1.  To  what  extent  does  your  job- involve  doing  a  "whole"  or 
"complete"  piece  of  work? 


2.  The  job  is  arranged  so  that  I  do  not  have  the  chance  to  do 
an  entire  piece  or  work  from  beginning  to  end  (reverse  score). 


3.  The  job  provides  me  the  chance  to  completely  finish  the 
pieces  of  work  I  begin. 


Response  ave'cages  for  all  survey  questions  and  for  the  combined 
factors  are  then  tabulated  for  the  entire  sample  and  for  each  grade 
in  the  sample. 


Figure  1  reflects  the  theory,  which  has  been  extensively 
validated. 
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Figure  1 


As  Figure  1  illustrates,  tnree  critical  psychological  factors 
must  present  if  high  personal  and  work  outcomes  are  to  be 
attained. 

1.  The  work/effort  must  be  meaningful  to  the  individual. 

2.  Individuals  must  clearly  De  held  responsible  for  their 
work. 

3.  Knowledge  of  results  must  be  available  to  the  individuals 
performing  the  work.  It  is  best  if  this  knowledge  comes  directly 
from  the  work  itself  rather  than  through  pats  on  the  back  or  paper 
reports . 

Since  the  psychological  states  are  a  combination  of  emotions, 
feelings,  and  thoughts,  they  are  extremely  difficult  to  measure. 
There  are  in  every  job,  however,  certain  core  joo  dimensions  which 
relate  to  the  psychological  states,  and  tnese  can  be  accurately 
measured.  For  example,  three  of  these  relate  to  "meaningful  work" 

( Figure  1) : 

1.  Skill  Variety  -  Performing  activities  that  chalJenge  skills 
and  abilities;  reduce  monotony;  enhance  job  appeal. 

2.  Task  Identity  -  Arranging  work  into  whole  "modules"  with  an 
identifiable  beginning  and  end,  and  a  visible  outcome. 

3.  Task  Significance  -  Degree  to  which  work  has  an  important 
impact  on  tne  lives  of  individuals,  other  people,  the  unit,  and  the 
mission. 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  greater  the  degree  to  which  these  factors 
present  themselves  to  the  worker,  the  more  meaningful  the  work. 

The  other  two  core  job  dimensions  are  Autonomy,  the  amount  of 
personal  freedom  and  discretion  given  to  individuals  in  scheduling 
and  carrying  out  work;  and  then  Feedback,  the  information  received 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  individual  work  effort. 

In  sum,  the  five  measurable  core  dimensions  promote  the  psycho¬ 
logical  states,  in  turn  producing  desired  work  outcomes.  The  five 
core  dimensions  relate  to  the  job  as  a  single  summary  index  called 
the  Motivating  Potential  Score  (MPS)  of  the  job  (Figure  2). 


MPS- 


Figure  2 

The  MPS  value  allows  for  a  macro  look  at  the  job.  Specific 
strong  and  weak  areas  can  later  be  identified  through  additional 
analysis  steps.  The  MPS  simply  reflects  how  motivated  the  group 
is.  It  is  particularly  useful  to  make  comparisons  of  the  MPS  of 
tlie  given  sample  with  the  MPS  of  the  Marine  Corps  population  sur¬ 
veyed  to  date. 

A  final  factor  called  Growth  deed  Strength  (GNS)  answers  the 
question  "Is  the  theory  equally  applicable  to  all?" 

The  GNS  measure  is  an  average  of  the  ratings  for  the  following 
survey  items: 

1.  Stimulating  and  challenging  work. 

2.  Chances  to  exercise  independent  thought  and  action  in  my 

job. 

3.  Opportunities  to  learn  new  things  from  my  work. 

4.  Opportunities  to  be  creative  and  imaginative  in  my  work. 

5.  Opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  development  in  my 

job. 

6.  A  sense  of  worthwhile  accomplishment  in  my  work. 

It  allows  managers  to  prioritize  groups  in  terms  of  which  they 
really  desire  to  grow  on  the  job  and  which  are  relatively  happy 
where  they  are.  Time,  money,  and  other  resources  can  then  be  put 
into  enrichment  efforts  for  those  groups  desiring  further  growth. 

Theory  To  Practice 

In  employing  the  theory  we  identify  what  aspects  of  the  job 
need  attention,  and  then  provide  some  implementing  concepts  aimed 
at  improving  problem  areas. 


OVERALL  MOTIVATION  POTENTIAL  SCORE  (MPS) 


X  AUTONOMV  X  FEEDBACK 


Tiiu  11  qaostion  survey  yuayes  the  Coilowiny: 


I.  i.'h^.-  ouL'L’t;aL  levels  of  General  .-ia tisCaction,  Internal  Work 
MotiVition,  and  periormanoe  ot  job  incumbents. 

'I'ne  motivating  potential  (MPS)  oE  the  30b,  the  score  on 
eacii  core  dimension,  plus  additional  env itonmental  and  motivational 
aspects  oL  tne  joo. 

J.  The  level  oL  Growth  Need  Strength  (GNS). 

The  analysis  actually  revolves  around  four  sequential  questions 
which  retlect  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  job  as  perceived  by 
job  incumbents. 

1.  Are  iiiotivdtion  and  satisfaction  central  to  the  problem? 

2.  is  tiie  job  low  in  motivating  potential?  Compare  the  sample 
MPS  with  established  norms. 

3.  vUicit  specific  aspects,  if  any,  are  causing  some  difficulty 
or  concern?  A  plot  of  the  mean  scores  for  the  core  dimensions  is 
useful  hero  (Figure  3). 


W  .JkCt  1 1*01  III 
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4.  ;Jow  ready  for  change  are  the  Marines  involved?  Compare  the 
sample  GNS  to  established  norms. 

Once  tile  questions  are  answered,  some  implementing  concepts  are 
recomipiended,  if  needed,  for  improving  specific  core  job 
diiii'ansions.  Figure  4  reflects  the  relationships  between  the  core 
dimensions  and  their  associated  implementing  concepts,  each  of 
wluon  is  briefly  described. 
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1.  Combine  Tasks.  This  increases  Skill  Variety,  Task 
Identity,  and  eliminates  fractionalizing  jobs.  Enlarging  the  wor.c 
module  or  forming  teams  may  be  useful. 

2.  b’orm  Natural  Work  Units.  This  gives  incumbents  a  feeling 
of  "ovmership".  Organize  the  work  into  meaningful  modules, 
clustering  tasks  so  a  person  can  feel  responsible  for  an  identifi¬ 
able  body  of  work.  This  increases  Task  Identity  and  Task  Signifi¬ 
cance  . 

3*  Establish  a  Client  Relationship  With  a  Customer.  When 
incumbents  nave  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  managing  a 
customer  relationship.  Feedback,  Skill  Variety,  and  certainly 
Autonomy  will  increase. 

4.  Vertical  Loading.  This,  in  short,  is  pulling  down 
responsibilities  from  above,  pushing  some  down  to  lower  eclielons, 
and  incorporating  some  pre  and  post  planning  activities  (Figure 
5).  Vertical  loading  increases  Autonomy. 
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5.  Opening  Feedback  Channels.  Reports  should  go  down  as  well 
as  up  when  possible,  and  feedback  should  be  as  close  to  the  action 
as  possible  in  terms  of  time  and  place. 

A  Review  of  Job  Satisfaction  Survey  Results  For  The  Marine  Corps 

Population  Surveyed  To  Date 

We  will  review  the  Marine  Corps  job  satisfaction  effort  by 
looking  at  results  for  over  12,000  incumbents  surveyed  to  date.  We 
can  accomplish  this  on  a  macro  basis  by  going  through  the  four  step 
analysis  methodology.  This  is  the  procedure  normally  utilized  in 
analyzing  each  study  sample.  Additionally,  in  analyzing  each  study 
sample  the  population  surveyed  to  date  (from  the  master  tape  file) 
is  considered  the  established  norm  for  comparisons,  and  a  more  in 
depth  analysis  is  made  by  reviewing  the  actual  survey  responses 
associated  with  the  24  combined  factors  for  the  sample  and  across 
the  grades  in  the  sample. 

The  following  are  the  combined  factor  averages  for  the  Marine 
Corps  population  surveyed  to  date; 

Combined  Factors 

Factor  Population  Average 


1. 

Skill  Variety 

3.95 

2. 

Task  Identity 

4.63 

i. 

Task  Significance 

5.35 

4. 

Autonomy 

4.47 

5. 

Feedoack  From  Job  Itself 

4.71 

6. 

Feedback  From  Agents 

3.98 

7. 

lieaiing  VJith  Others 

5.43 

8. 

General  Satisfaction 

4.25 

9. 

Internal  Work  Motivation 

5.36 
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Factor 


Population  Average 


10. 

Admin  Policies,  Rules,  Regulations 

3.95 

11. 

Supervision 

4.34 

12. 

Interpersonal  Relations 

5.02 

13. 

Working  Conditions 

3.58 

14. 

salary 

3.28 

15. 

Status 

4.06 

16. 

Security 

4.32 

17. 

Achievement 

4.53 

18. 

Recognition  For  Achievement 

4.40 

19. 

Work  Itself 

4.66 

20. 

Responsibility 

5.27 

21. 

Advancement 

4.59 

22. 

Growth 

4.31 

23. 

Individual  Growth  Need  Strength 

5.81 

24. 

Motivating  Potential  Score 

97.93 

Let  us  now  go  through  the  four  step  analysis  by  looking  at  the 
population  in  general. 1 


Step  1. _ Are  motivation  and  satisfaction  a  problem?  Factors  8 

through  22  reflect  responses  to  this  question.  Factors  8  and  9 
will  be  described  later.  Factors  10  through  22  are  normally 
plotted  for  the  given  study  sample  as  a  whole  and  by  grade  for  the 
sample.  They  are  plotted  for  the  population  surveyed  to  date  in 
Figure  6: 


Population  Dissatisfaction/Satisf action 
Profile 
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Factor 
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18. 

19. 
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Figure  6 


Factors  8  and  9  are  indicators  of  an  overall  perception  of  the 
workplace  as  viewed  by  Marines  and  an  indication  of  their  desire  to 
be  high  producers  in  their  work.  Factors  10  through  16  are 
environmental  factors,  i.e.  issues  external  to  the  actual  work. 
Factors  17  through- 22  are  job  related.  They  are  therefore  moti¬ 
vational  in  nature. 
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Goiiocal  Satisfaction  (Factor  8)  and  Internal  Work  Motivation 
(Factor  9)  are  above  the  4.0  median  for  the  population,  and  the 
plots  indicate  that  Adinip  Policies,  Rules,  Reyulations  (Factor  10), 
Workir.'j  Conditions  (Factor  13),  and  Salary  (Factor  14)  are  below 
the  4.0  median  for  the  population.  .NJormally,  sample  averages  for 
tiio  environmental  and  job  related  factors  are  compared  with  tlie 
population  norm.  Tne  population  itself  appears  to  be  reasonably 
motivated  though  expressing  slight  concern  over  the  three 
environmental  factors  noted  previously. 

Step  2.  Is  the  job  itself  a  proplem?  Here  the  MPS  for  the 
given  sample  is  examined  and  compared  against  the  population  MPS. 
The  population  MPS  to  date  is  97.93,  and  normally  remains  close  to 
100.  Tne  average  MPS  across  numerous  occupations  surveyed  by 
Hackman  and  Oldham  (1974)  was  found  to  be  125. 

Step  3.  What  aspects  of  the  worlc,  if  any,  are  causing  the 
difficulty?  Here  it  is  useful  to  plot  the  core  dimensions  for  the 
sample  as  a  whole  and  for  each  grade  in  the  sample.  These  are  also 
compared  to  the  population  core  dimensions.  The  population  core 
dimensions  are  plotted  as  follows  (Figure  7): 

Population  Core  Job  Dimensions 


Core  Dimensions 


Figure  7 

Figure  7  indicates  that  Skill  Variety  is  only  slightly  below 
the  4.0  median  and  all  other  core  dimensions  are  above  4.0.  This 
may  indicate  some  slight  concern  with  Skill  Variety. 

Step  4.  How  ready  are  personnel  for  change?  The  Growtli  Heed 
Strength' mea”sure  (Factor  23)  answers  this  question.  It  allows 
managurj  to  set  priorities  in  terms  of  which  groups  within  the 
given  study  sample  would  respond  most  favorably  to  a  job  enrichment 
effort.  Since  groups  with  higher  GNS  scores  would  be  expected  to 
respond  more  favorably  to  a  job  enrichment  program,  managers  can 
"key  in"  on  Liiese  groups  with  their  available  resources. 
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The  poi,Hildtion  GNS  o£  ‘j.6i  is  fairLy  hiyh  on  the  seven  point 
scale,  and  indicates  that  the  incumbents  in  general  desire  further 
growtii.  Noriiialiy,  the  sample  GNS  is  compared  with  tne  population 
norm. 


Summary 


The  Job  Satisfaction  Survey  provides  a  valuable  instrument  for 
taking  a  "tnermometer  reading"  of  incumbent  perceptions  about  their 
jobs.  A  simple  analysis  methodology  provides  a  vehicle  for 
addressing  ]ob  related  and  environmental  problems,  and  the 
implementing  concepts  provide  a  set  of  "management  tools"  for  job 
improvement. 


While  there  is  some  fluctuation  from  study  to  study  in  terms  of 
the  various  problem  areas  identified,  data  from  the  Marine  Corps 
population  surveyed  to  date  provide  a  useful  norm  for  comparison, 
and  indicate  that  Marine  Corps  incumbents  on  the  whole  are  a  fairly 
i.iotivated  group  desiring  further  growth  and  achievement  on  the  job. 


Additional  endeavors  in  the  area  of  job  satisfaction  v;ill 
certainly  be  a  vital  part  of  the  overall  occupational  analysis 
effort  of  Headquarters  Marine  Corps.  While  actual  feedback  from 
the  commands  themselves  in  terms  of  the  viability  of  the  program 
has  been  somewhat  limited,  this  is  not  discouraging  since  routine 
reporting  of  job  satisfaction  results  to  the  field  has  been  ongoing 
only  tor  about  a  year.  In  that  sense  tlie  effort  is  still  in  its 
early  stages,  though  extensive  research  prior  to  that  time  was 
conducted  to  formulate  a  Marine  Corps  position  on  job  satisfaction. 


Joo  Satisfaction  Theory  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent 
through  the  leadership  training  offered  with  the  professional 
schooling  of  Marine  officers  such  as  tiie  Amphibious  Warfare  School 
at  Quantico.  In  addition,  the  future  job  satisfaction  effort  wil. 
be  expanded  in  terms  of  additional  correlations  of  demographic 
information  of  study  samples  with  the  actual  job  satisfaction  data, 
and  in  taking  new  approaches  toward  the  subject  to  better  meet 
needs  in  the  field.  One  such  effort  is  a  job  satisfaction  survey 
of  a  cross  section  of  women  Marines  which  is  presently  being 
conducted.  Results  of  that  survey  should  be  available  in  the  near 
future. 


In  siiort,  job  satisfaction  research  in  the  Marine  Corps,  as 
with  the  other  services,  will  continue.  In  an  era  of  decreasing 
personnel  with  increasing  requirements  for  technical  skills  in  the 
military  it  is  imperacive  that  perceived  incumbent  needs  in  the 
workplace  be  met  as  much  as  possible.  Though  job  satisfaction  will 
not  of  itself  totally  solve  the  attrition  problem  it  certainly  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


These  categories  are  the  same  as  those  employed  hy  Dr.  Frederick 
Herzterg  in  his  Motivation-Hygiene  Theory.  The  categories  are  used 
for  convenience  only.  Information  derived  for  this  analysis  did  not 
employ  the  standard  Herzberg  Critical  Incident  Technique  and  direct 
interviews  essential  to  M-H  Theory. 
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BOHRER,  Arnold,  Belgian  Armed  Forces  Psychological  Research  Section, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 


SOCIAL  ANXIETY,  SELF-CONFIDENCE  AND  MILITARY  APTITUDE  (Thu  P.M.) 


All  officer  candidates  receive  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year 
of  the  Koninklijke  Militaire  School  (Royal  Military  School)  a 
military  aptitude  score,  an  estimate  of  a  cadet's  future  officer's 
performance.  This  score  has  three  components  (1)  a  technical  score, 
based  on  achievement  in  a  number  of  military  courses,  (2)  a  physical 
score,  based  on  sport-achievement,  and,  (3)  a  personality  or  moral 
score,  based  on  evaluations  made  by  traiuvirs  and  staff  members. 
Earlier  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  officer's  selection 
were  concentrated  on  personality  differences  between  successful  and 

not-successful  reserve-officers.  It  was  found  that  the  selection 
team  judged  more  self-confident  and  less  social  anxious  aspirants 
more  able  to  become  good  reserve-officers.  The  same  differences 
appeared  between  successful  and  not  successful  reserve-officers.  A 
cross-validation  confirmed  these  findings.  The  two  scales, 

Self-Confidence  and  Social  Anxiety,  constructed  during  this 
research,  were  applied  to  applicants  of  the  Royal  Military  School. 
It  was  found  that 

(1)  self-confident  subjects  obtain  better  selection  scores  and 
better  Military  aptitude  scores  than  less-confident  applicants, 

(2)  social  anxiety  is  correlated  with  selection  scores.  It's 

effects  on  the  students  academic  achievement  depend  on  his 

ability  level.  Its  effects  on  attrition  from  the  School  are 

related  to  the  kind  of  studies  followed, 

(3)  cadets,  who  state  that  they  perform  better  when  they  have  light 
feelings  of  tension  (facilitating  anxiety)  tend  to  achieve 
better  military  aptitude  scores  than  cadets  who  answer  in  the 
opposite  way. 


*  Much  of  the  information  in  this  paper  was  previously  reported 
during  the  15th  International  Conference  on  applied  Military 
Psychology,  May  79. 
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introducttom 


Tn  many  military  leadership  guides  it  is  stressea  th.it  u  leader  has  to  be 
competent  in  interpersonal  skills,  and  has  to  behave  in  a  self-confident 
way.  Social  anxiety  inhibits  the  ..evelopmen c  of  these  qualities,  /m  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  social  anxiety  is  the  fact  that  the  anxious  person  is 
afraid  of  negative  appraisal  by  others,  especially  wiiat  his  interpersonal 
skills  and  .his  physical  appearance  concern  (Nillems,  1973).  A  social  an¬ 
xious  person  will  encounter  great  difficulties  when  he  has  to  function  as 
a  leader.  Officers  have  to  take  decisions  in  social  situations,  which  im¬ 
ply  social  pressures  from  superiors,  colleagues  and  subordinates. 

The  quality  of  tlieir  decisions  depends  to  a  great  extend  upon  the  way  they 
cope  with  those  pressures.  An  officer  with  high  social  anxiety  will  tend 
to  show  a  non-adaptive  leadership-behavior  pattern.  It  leads  to  nonasser- 
tive  or  to  aggressive  behavior  (Rathus,  1978).  The  present  study  has  been 
undertaken  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  relationship  between  successful 
leadership  and  self-confidence  and  between  unsuccessful  military  leader¬ 
ship  and  social  anxiety. 


METHOD 


General  outline 


Two  independent  judges  (one  Prenchspeaking,  one  Dutchspeaking)  were  asked 
to  select  out  of  15I  items  of  a  personality  questionnaire  all  the  items 
which  were  related  to  social  anxiety  or  to  self-confidence.  The  judges  did 
this  on  the  basis  of  bipolar  definitions  of  both  qualities  (efr  infra). 

Both  judges  agreed  on  30  items  as  being  possible  questions  for  a  social 
anxiety  scale  (SA)  and  on  42  items  for  a  self-confidence  scale  (SG). 

The  response  difference  between  a  group  of  successful  reserve  officers 
and  a  group  of  unsuccessful  reserve  officers  were  analysed  for  all  items. 
Because  only  ^  27‘/  of  the  SA  and  -SC  items  did  discriminate  between  the 
two  groups,  two  new  scales  were  constructed  using  only  the  most  discrimi¬ 
nating  items.  The  validity  of  these  new  scales  is  studied  for  reserve  offi¬ 
cers  and  aspir-int  regular  officers.  The  relations  of  the  two  scales  with 
the  academic-achievement  of  the  cadets  at  the  Royal  liilitary  School  are 
defined,  and  finrily  correlations  bet.. _on  tiie  two  scales  and  other  perso¬ 
nality  inventories  are  calculated  in  order  to  determine  their  concurrent 
validity. 


Definitions 


Social  unxiot.y 

Peeling  at  ease  in  social  situations  vs  being  anxious  in  social  situa¬ 
tions,  or,  enjoying  to  be  with  people,  expressing  himself  freely,  daring 
to  say  no  to  exagerated  demands,  daring  to  make  remarks  when  needed, 
accepting  a  leadership-role,  etc.  vs,  remaining  in  the  background,  being 
afraid  of  striking  up  a  conversation  with  co-workers,  strangers  or  supe¬ 
riors,  being  afr.iid  of  speaking  before  a  group,  fearing  to  be  disapprou- 
ved  by  others,  being  afraid  of  defending  ones  rights,  avoiding  asking 
'•luestions  out  of  fear  of  being  stupid,  etc.. 


Self-confidence 

A  self-confident  person  has  the  feeling  to  be  an  independent,  valuable 
person,  who  can  go  his  own  way  and  can  confirm  himself  with  respect  to 
others.  He  feels  to  be  equal  to  his  tasks,  accepts  resi/onsab. ’.i ty,  be¬ 
haves  in  an  autonomous  way,  has  a  good  self-image,  dares  to  ake  some 
risks,  controls  his  behavior,  shows  initiative,  etc..  A  person  with 
low  self-confidence  feels  to  be  inferior,  feels  to  be  uncertain,  depre¬ 
ciates  his  own  work,  is  quickly  discouraged,  is  quickly  upset,  is  un¬ 
able  to  decide  easily,  does  not  understand  his  own  behavior,  has  little 
self-control,  lacks  emotional  stability,  etc.. 


Successful  military  leudershit 


Since  the  study  could  only  be  directed  to  reserve  officers  (R.O.)  and 
to  aspirant  regular  officers  (Reg.O.),  the  definition  of  successful 
military  leadership  is  a  very  limited  one.  It  is  mainly  based  on  the 
evaluations  of  the  officer's  selection  board,  on  the  results  obtained 
during  the  training  period  (reserve  officers)  and  on  the  judgements 
of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Military  School  (aspirant  regular  officers). 
The  selection  board  tries  to  define  the  military  leadership  aptitude 
(L.  score)  of  each  applicant  during  a  two  days  lasting  selection  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  judgement  is  mainly  founded  on  the  behavior  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  during  p  leaderless  group  tusks  (*).  Each  task  takes  20  minutes. 
Groups  of  6,  7  or  8  applicants  have  to  construct  the  framework  of  a 
tent,  to  build  a  3  m  high  double  round  arch,  to  draw  up  a  model  of 
a  little  industrial  city  (model  town  test),  to  design  the  selling 
space  of  a  departmentstore  (each  member  of  the  group  being  respon- 
sable  for  a  department),  and,  to  establish  a  group  rankorder  of  a 
number  of  topics  with  regard  to  the  importance  they  have  in  a  civic 
spirit  enhancing  education  program  (each  member  having  already  made 
up  a  personal  rankorder).  The  behavior  of  t)ie  applicants  is  observed 
by  four  welltrained  regular  officers.  Each  of  tlie  latter  sui-ervising 
one  of  the  first  four  tasks,  and  two  of  .them  t!ie  last  one. 


(*)  The  final  L  score  correlates  strongly  wita  t).e  leadershii  scores 
oased  on  the  5  Eroup  tasks  (Erench  R.O.  :  r=.28,  n=957;  Dutcli  R.f'.  : 
r=.95,  n=573;  French  Reg,'"'.  :  r=.8l,  n=1.(35  Dutch  Reg.O.  ;  r-.76, 
n=251  ) 
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The  reserve  officers  have  to  follow  a  military  and  leadership  training, 
which  lasts  5  months.  At  the  end  of  this  training  they  have  to  function 
as  an  officer  in  a  military  unit..  The  training  outcome  is'  considered  as 
a  sufficient  evidence  for  their  military  leadership  capacities. 

The  training  period  of  the  aspirant  i-egular  officers  lasts  4  or  5 
years.  Success  in  the  Royal  Military  School  depends  to  a  great  extend 
on  the  academic  achievement  of  the  cadets.  Although,  each  year  mili¬ 
tary  training  is  provided,  the  real  professional  training  is  only  given 
at  the  end  of  the  total  academic  period.  The  military  aptitude  score, 
calculated  at  the  end  of  each  year,  is  hased  on  three  undistinguishahle 
matters  t  the  results  obtained  in  technical  courses  (mapreading,  arma¬ 
ment,  etc.)  and  in  physical  education  are  combined  with  a  judgement 
about  the  moral  and  the  leadership  qualities. 


RESULTS 


Social  anxiety,  self-confidence  and  success  as  a  Reserve  Officer  (R.O.) 

Two  groups  of  applicant  reserve  officers  (R.O.)  were  constituted  in  order 
to  analyse  the  response  differences  on  15I  "Yes-No"  items  belonging  to 
a  personality  inventory,  derived  from  the  Cattell  I6  Personality  Factors. 
This  inventory  is  a  part  of  the  selection  procedure.  This  analysis  is 
made  twice,  once  for  the  Dutchspeaking  R.O.'s  and  once  for  the  French- 
speaking  R.O.'s.  The  first  group  contains  successful  R.O.*s,  the  second 
group  unsuccessful!  ones,  they  failed  to  pass  either  the  training  or 
the  selection. 

The  absolute  mean  difference  between  these  groups  was  for  the  French- 
speaking  R.C’.'s  (P.R.O.)  6,87^'^,  with  a  Standard  Deviation  (SD)  of  5>48  9^, 
and  for  the  Dutchspeaking  R.O.'s  (D.R.O.)  with  a  SD  of  4>99/* 


difference,  was  accepted  as  discriminating  between  the  two  groups. 

The  discriminating  power  of  the  72  SA  or  SC  items  is  shown  in  table  I. 

T'\BI.E  I  The  discriminating  power  of  the  Social  anxiety  and  the  Self-con¬ 
fidence  items,  selected  out  a  personality  inventorj  totalising 


items 

Amount  of 
discrimination 


Dutch  Reserve  Officers 

(n  =  445) 


French  Reserve  Officers 
(n  =  319) 


+  I  3D 


X  +  I  SD 


SA 

SO 

Other  Items 

SA 

SG 

Other 

12 

11 

3 

f 

12 

2 

6 

15 

15 

11 

15 

12 

1? 

16 

61 

1 1 

15 

65 

30 

.12 

1? 

30 

42 

79 

X.' 

1 

’,f^9  P  001 

xi. 

36,4 

p  001 

Only  27  of  the  SA  items  and  29  f  of  the  SC  items  exceed  the  fixed  dif¬ 
ference  (  X  +  I  SD)  for  the  P.R.O.'s. 

For  the  D.R.O.'s  these  percentages  are  respectively  40  y  and  26  y*. 

These  results  seem  not  to  support  the  hypothesis.  But,  as  can  be  seen  in 
table  I,  20  of  the  22  discriminative  items  belong  to’ one  of  the  two  scales 
what  the  P.R.O.'s  concern  and  for  the  D.R.O.'s  23  items  out  of  the  26. 
These  results  made  the  construction  of  two  well  discriminating  scales 
possible  t  a  SA  scale  with  22  items  and  a  SC  scale  with  2^  items  for  the 
D.R.O.'s  and  31  items  for  the  P.R.O.'s. 

In  order  to  control  the  discriminative  power  of  these  two  scales  4  groups 
of  D-  and  P.R.O.'s  were  constitutedt 

the  SHL  group,  based  on  R.O.’s  who  succeded  (S)  in  their  training  and 
who  received  a  High  (H)  Military  Leadership  score  (L)  from  the  selec¬ 
tion  board, 

the  SML  group,  with  R.O.'s  who  succeeded  (S)  in  their  training  and  who 
received  a  Medium  (K)  L  score, 

the  UML  group,  with  R.O.'s  who  did  not  succed  (U)  in  their  training 
and  who  received  a  Medium  (M)  L  score, 
and  finaly  the  LL  group,  with  applicants  who  received  a  too  Low  (L) 

L  score  to  be  admitted  to  the  training. 

This  control  was  done  twice,  once  for  the  population  on  which  the  scales 
were  constructed  (P  1)*,  once  on  a  new  population  (P  2)*. 

A  clear  difference  between  the  four  subgroups  was  found  for  F  1,  Dutch 
and  French  R.O.'s,  for  the  two  scales  (Table  2).  Unfortunately  the 
comparison  between  the  two  ML  groups  was  obscurid  by  a  difference  in 
the  mean  of  the  L  scores  in  favor  of  the  successful  group.  For  the 
cross-validation  (Table  3)  these  two  groups  n'ere  matched  what  the  L 
scores  concern  in  order  tc  obtain  two  M  groups  with  a  same  mean  and 
SD  for  the  L  scores. 

Although,  the  cross-validation  shows  upi-roximately  the  s^-.rr.e  results 
as  already  obtained,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  scales  aiscriminate 
better  between  High  and  Low  L  groups  than  between  the  tv\o  S  groups 
and  the  UML  group  (Table  3). 

The  close  relationship  bet.-,een  the  L  scores  and  the  SA  and  oC  scores 
appears  clearly  in  table  4. 

* 

Composition  of  the  two  popnilations  (P1  and  P2),  number  of  R.O.'s 
in  each  subgroup 


Dutch  R.O. 


French 


P1 

P2 

FI 

i?4 

30 

L'C 

37  ! 

r  r 

icP 

'  (• 

15F 

•  ;; 

44^ 

ijr- 

'  .  *1  ' 

J  ' 

•5 


TABLE  2.  Social  anxiety  and  self-confidence  :  means  of  four  reserve  officers 

groups  (n=50  in  each  subgroup,  taken  at  random  from  the  PI  subgroups). 


Subgroups  P1 


Social  Anxiety 
(22  items) 


Self-confidence 


Dutch 

French 

Dutch 
(27  items) 

French 
(31  items) 

Successful,  High 
leadership 

17.38 

16.84 

22.32 

24.64 

Successful,  Medium 
leadership 

15.98 

15.20 

22.22 

21.36 

Unsuccessful,  Medium 
leadership 

14.. -18 

14.76 

20.40 

20.52 

Low  leadership  (not 
accepted  applicants) 

12.88 

11.98 

18.35 

18.14 

The  SA  scores  are  inversely  calculated  for  practical  reasons;  in 
table  2  and  3  a  high  score  means  low  social  anxiety,  a  low  score 
high  social  anxiety. 

TABLE  3.  Social  anxiety  and  Self-confidence  :  means  of  four  reserve  officers 
groups  (Cross-validation). 


Subgroups  P2 


Social  Anxiety 
(22  items) 


Successful,  High 
Leadership  (SHL) 

Successful,  Medium/^ ^ 
Leadership  (SML)  '  ' 

Unsuccessful ,  Medium 
Leadership  (UML)  (•) 

Low  Leadership  (LL) 


SHL  vs  LL;  UML; 
SML 

SML  vs  LL;  UML 
UML  vs  LL 
SHL+SML  vs  UML 


Dutch 


17.57 

(n^30) 

15.45  ' 

(n=20) 

15.05 

(n=20) 

13.03 

(n=30) 


French 


16.30 

(n=40) 

15.50 

(n=20) 

14.70 

-  (n=20) 

13.00 

(n=40) 


Self-confidence 

Dutch  French 

(27  items)  (31  items) 


22.57 

(n=30) 

20.75 

(n=20) 

19.50 

(n=20) 

19.00 

(n=30) 


23.20 

(n=40) 

22.00 

(n=20) 

21.15 

(n=20) 

19.00 

(n=40) 


5.26;2.76;  5.00;2.12;  4.72;3.33;  4.20;1.95; 

1.93  n.s.  2.15  n.s. 

1,89;n,s.  3.36;n.s.  1,95;*i.8.  2.70;n.s. 

1.79  1.79  n.s.  1.73 

1.74  1.80  2.63  n.3. 


— I - »— - 1 - - - 1 

( •)  To  compose  these  subgroups,  leadership  scores  were  matched  in  order  to 
obtain  two  identical  subgroups  concerning  these  scores  (Dutchspeaking 

?=11.1;  Prenchspeaking  X«10.35)* 
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Table  4  Correlations  (SpearmaJi)  between  Leadership  scores  and  Social 
Anxiety  and  Self-confidence  scores. 


Dutch  R.O.  (P  1) 

(n  =  200) 

SA  SC 

French  R.O.  (P  1) 

(n  =  200) 

SA  SC 

Leadership 

SA 

-.475  .426 

-.447 

-.527  .526 

-.609 

Leadership 

SA 

Dutch  R.O.  (P  2) 

(n=130)  . 

SA  ■  SC  . 

French  R.O.  (P  2) 

(n  =  155) 

SA  SC 

-.402  .450 

-.483 

—  .  —  . —  , 

-.389  .328 

-.610 

All  correlations  are  stat,  significant  at  the  level. 


Self-confidence,  social  anxiety  and  military  aptitude  of  aspirant 
Regular  Officers  (Reg.O.) 

The  Reg.O.  population  differs  in  many  aspects  from  the  R.O.  population. 
The  latter  is  more  heterogeneous  what  age  and  education  of  the  candida¬ 
tes  concern.  About  65  ^  of  the  R.O.*s  have  a  university  or  college  deg¬ 
ree,  and  about  35 ^ a  highsohool  degree.  This  latter  part  of  the  group 
stopped  studying.  Almost  all  Reg.O. ’s  have  a  highschool  degree  and  in¬ 
tend  to  go  on  with  college  education  (Royal  Military  School). 

The  admittance  of  the  R.O.'s  is  based  on  the  L  score  only,  these  of 
the  Reg.O. 's  on  two  scores,  one  is  calculated  on  the  rrsults  of  an 
examination  in  mathematics  and  in  native  language,  the  other  is  the 
L  score.  The  classification  of  the  candidates  is  made  upon  the  first. 
For  the  second  a  cutting  score  is  fixed.  About  all  candidates 

fall  below  this  score.  (*) 

As  can  be  seen  in  table  5>  "the  same  relationship  between  L  scores  and 
SA  and  SC  scores  exists  in  this  population  as  in  the  R.O.  population. 

Table  5  Correlations  (Spearman)  between  Leadership  scores  and  Social 
Anxiety  and  Self-confidence  scores. 


Dutch 

Reg.O. 

French  Reg.O. 

(n  = 

381) 

(n=158) 

SA 

SC 

■  SA  SC 

Leadership 

-.30 

.28 

-.36  .31 

SA 

-.40 

-.40 

All  correlations  are  significant  at  the  1 level. 


Before  examining  the  relationship  between  the  Military  Aptitude  score 
(M.A.  score)  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  at  the  Royal  Military 
School  and  the  SA  and  SC  scores,  the  correlation  between  the  two  mili¬ 
tary  leadership  evaluations  (L  score  and.  M.A.  score)  needs  some  attention . 
( •)Abstraction  ^s  made  of  the  medical  and  physical  admittance  conditions 


( 


(  .< 

.  » 


This  con-eKition  is  stutistic.aly  significunt  for  both  cultural  groups 
but,  is  not  so  high  ;  for  the  Dutch  group  r=.22  (n=363),  for  the  French 
group  r=.34  (n=266).  After  conection  for  restriction  of  range  and  for 
attenuation  in  the  criterion  only  (M, A,  score)  these  r*s  become  respec¬ 
tively  .33  and  .46.(*) 

On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  fact  that  both  scores  ure  based  on 
completely  different  observations  (cfr  supra),  and  the  fact  that  during 
the  first  year  at  the  military  school  the  leadership  training  is  very 
limited,  these  correlations  can  be  considered  os  high. 

The  relations  between  the  li.A.  scores  and  the  Sa  and  SC  scores  seemed 
promising  (Table  6)  and  for  that  reason  the  two  scales  were  introduced 
in  the  selection  procedure.  But,  as  can  be  seen  table  6,  the  promi¬ 
sing  results  could  not  be  rtpeated  the  following  years. 

A  second  social  anxiety  scale,  constructed  by  'Willems  (1973)  (SA-W), 
and  used  in  order  to  determine  the  concurrent  validity  of  the  SA  scale 
did  show  about  the  same  results  as  the  SA  scale  (table  6). 

The  relations  between  the  SA  scale,  the  SC  scale  and  the  Military  Apti¬ 
tude  score  of  the  first  training  year  remain  unclear.  The  jelations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  scales  and  the  leadership  score  hold  as  well  for  the  R.O.'s 
as  for  the  Reg.O.'s.  In  conclusion  it  can  be  stated  that  the  selection 
team  judges  more  self-confident  and  less  social  anxious  candidates  more 
able  to  become  good  reserve  or  regular  officers  tlian  less  self-confident 
and  more  social  anxious  ones. 


Table  6  Correlations  (Spearman)  between  Social  iinxiety.  Self-confidence 
and  Military  aptitude. 


Dutch  Reg.O. 

French  Reg. 

0. 

SA 

SA-W 

SC 

Military  aptitude 
first  year  1977 

-.10 

.02  .16 
(n  =  97) 

HQ9^I 

■n 

Military  aptitude 
first  year  1975 

.14 

.14  .07 

(n  =  100) 

.02 

.11 

(n  =  65) 

-.09 

Military  aptitude 
first  year  1979 

.07 

.00  -.03 

(n=12l) 

.00 

-.02 
(n  =  83) 

.07 

XX  significant  at  the  lf  level 
X  significant  at  the  5f  level 


(•)  The  reliability  of  the  M,a.  score  is  .70  (n=527),  this  is  the  correlation 
between  the  M.A.  scores  of  the  first  and  the  second  training  year. 

The  correlations  for  the  R.O.  population  are  ;  for  the  D. R.O.'s,  r-.32 
(n=173);  for  the  F. R.O.'s,  r=.31  (ri=125),  not  corrected  coefficients. 
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Intel ■lij5ence,  Anxiety  arcl  academic  acliieven-.en t 


No  significant  correl ._tions  are  cbserved  between  the  3A  and  SC  scale  anu 
academic  achievement.  From  what  is  known  from  the  test-anxiety  literature, 
anxiety  has  a  different  effect  on  performance  for  persons  with  differing 
intellectual  endowments.  The  effect  of  anxiety  depends  on  the  subject's 
level  of  ability.  For  the  superior  students  anxiety  facilitates  .icademic 
performance,  while  anxious  students  in  the  middle  ranges  of  ability  tend 
to  obtain  lower  grades  than  non  anxious  students  of  comparable  ability. 
Students  of  low  ability  tend  to  earn  low  grades  irrespective  of  their 
anxiety  level  (Gaudry  §  Spielberger,  1971;  Sieber,  1977).  This  interaction 
seems  also  to  exist  in  this  Reg.O.  population.  Analyses  of  variance  do 
show  a  significant  interaction  for  SA  by  intelligence,  for  test-anxiety 
(P-,  see  infra)  by  intelligence,  but  not  for  GA-W  by  intelligence  (Reg.O. 
1977).  Such  an  interaction  does  not  appear  when  M.A.  scores  are  taken  into 
consideration  instead  of  academic  performance.  It's  worthwhile  to  note  that 
there  is  no  correlation  between  academic  achievement  and  M.A.  scores. 

Does  the  SA  scale  measure  about  the  same  quality  as  the  test-anxiety 
scales?  In  the  following  paragraph  a  comparison  will  be  made  between 
these  two  characteristics. 


The  concurrent  validity  of  the  SA  and  SC  scale 


A  number  of  personality  inventories  were  used  to  describe  the  concurrent 
validity  of  the  two  scales  (SA,  SC).  The  social  anxiety  scale  of  Willems 
(1973)  (SA-W)  confronts  the  subject  with  24  different  possible  stressful 
social  situations  and  by  means  of  a  5  point  scale  he  can  express  the 
amount  of  anxiety  provoked  by  each  situation.  A  personality  (iuestionnaire 
of  K.  Hermans  (1970),  including  Test-anxiety  or  Fear  of  failure  (P-), 
Facilitating  anxiety  (P+)  and  Achievement  motivation  (P).  The  test-anxiety 
scale  measures  to  what  degree  a  test-like  situation  arouses  tension  or 
anxiety.  It  contains  26  items.  Weighted  average  correlations  were  calcu¬ 
lated  between  all  these  scales.  The  results  appear  in  table  7.  In  the 
same  table  the  correlations  of  the  different  scales  with  the  L  score  are 
printed.  In  this  table  no  distinction  is  made  between  R.O.,  Reg.O.,  Dutch 
or  French  groups.  As  expected,  the  SA-W  and  the  SA  scales  are  highly  cor¬ 
related  (.58)>  both  scales  are  measuring  the  same  kind  of  anxiety.  But,  the 
correlation  between  SA-W  and  P-  is  even  higher  (.69).  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  lays  probably  in  the  distinction  between  feelings  of  discomfort 
and  behavior.  SA-W  and  F-  try  to  sure  the  degree  of  anxiety  or  discoir.-T 
fort  in  relation  to  specific  social  or  'test-like'  situations,  while  S.i 
emphasises  the  engagement  in  assertive  behavior. 

A  person  might  feel  high  discomfort  but  engage  in  an  assertive  behevior 
in  spite  of  this,  or,  such  discomfort  could  be  coupled  with  an  avoidance 
behavior.  This  car.  perhaps  explain  the  difference  in  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  the  two  SA  scales  and  the  L  score.  The  I.  score  expresses  more  .vhat 
the  subject  is  doing  during  a  stressful  soci.il  situation  and  not  what  he 
is  feeling.  And  this  is  more  central  in  the  SA  scale  than  in  the-  GA-W  scole. 
For  this  reason  Eileen  D.  Gambrill  and  Ciieryl  A.  Richey  (  1975)  develo¬ 
ped  an  Assertion  Inventory  which  permits  respondents  to  note  for  “ech 
item  their  degree  of  discomfort  and  their  r.rob -bi  1  in 

the  behavior. 
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3A-W 

SA 

sc 

p- 

p+ 

P 

L 

-.38  (9) 

mrai 

msEMsm 

mBEMsm 

3A-H 

nmoa 

RBSl 

mmEm 

SA 

wmm 

nemsm 

Smem 

3G 

essaHm 

mEamm 

mmuBm 

p- 

-.38  (8) 

-.16  (2^ 

F+ 

.19  (2)' 

-9- 


Weighted  averiigf  correlatioas  betviieen  anxiety,  self-confidence, 
achievement  motivation  and  letidership. 


The  number  between  brackets  indicates  the  number  of  correlations. 

The  number  of  subjects  in  each  subgroup  varies  from  50  up  to  200. 

Anyway,  social  anxiety  seems  to  be  strongly  related  with  test-anxiety. 

The  SC  scale  is  clearly  negatively  related  with  F-,  the  SA-W  and  the  SA 
scale.  This  fits  in  with  the  description  of  the  self-image  of  anxious  sub¬ 
jects  (Sarason  §  Spielberger,  1979)»  The  correlations  between  ach.  mot,, 

(?)  and  the  other  scales  are  in  the  expected  direction  but  are  low.  This 
is  also  the  case  for  F+,  what  seems  to  support  the  idea  of  Hermans  (1970), 
who,  like  Alpert  and  Haber  (196O),  tries  to  demonstrate  that  facilitating 
anxiety  is  not  just  a  mirror  image  of  test-anxiety.  Depreeuw  (197B),  like 
Herron  (I964),  stresses  an  unidimensional  theory  concerning  fear  failure. 
He  argues  that  the  low  correlation  between  and  P+  can  be  explained  by 

the  formulation  of  the  P+  items.  The  majority  of  these  items  refer  to  low 
level  anxiety.  "The  P+  scale  measures  the  degree  in  which  light  feelings 
of  tension  facilitate  performance,  while  the  P-  scale  measures  the  degree 
of  anxiety  (or  tension)  t ist-like  situations  evoke" 

The  reliability  of  tna  CA  and  SC  scales 

With  an  interval  of  one  day  the  subjects  answered  first  the  original  ques¬ 
tionnaire  (151  items)  and  second  the  SA  +  SC  items  only.  The  retest  relia¬ 
bility  coefficients  are  for  the  SA  scale  .78  (n=454)  for  the  D.R.O.  + 
D.Reg.O.,  .78  (n=.j83)  for  the  P.R.O,  +  F.Reg.O.,  for  the  SC  scale  they  are 
respectively  .67  and  .70.  These  coefficients  are  low.  For  this  reason  it 
was  decided  to  maintain  the  original  questionnaire  and  to  calculate  the  SA 
and  SC  scores  with  appropriate  keys.  All  calculations  in  this  study  are 
based  on  these  scores. 


CONCLUSIONS 

There  exists  a  stable  relationsrap  between  military  leadership,  as  defined 
by  the  officer's  Selection  Board,  and  social  anxiety  and  self-confidence. 
There  are  some  indications  that  this  two  qualities  are  related  ./ith  the 
offivcer's  training  outcome,  but,  the  facto  .ire  either  weak  (re.serve  officers 
or  toe  unstable  (regular  officers).  Social  anxiety  is  closely  related  .iith 
test-arxie ty  and  distinction  needs  to  be  m  .de  between  feelings  of  dis¬ 
comfort  ind  behavior. 

Although,  che  CC  items  do  not  ■  ^pl icitely  refer  eitiier  to  social  stressful 
situations  or  to  test-1  ike  s.itiMtious,  the  relations  cf  the  UG  scale  .;ith. 
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the  SA  scales  and  the  test-anxiety  scale  are  suhstancial.  This  expresses 
the  fact  that  self-confidence  depends  to  an  important  extend  on  the  Way 
one  copes  with  stress. 
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BOLDOVICI,  John  A.,  and  HARRIS,  James  C. ,  HuraRRO,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  EVALUATING  TRAINING  DEVICES  AND  SIMULATORS 
(Wed  P.M.) 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  problems 
that  one  encounters  in  the  design  of  evaluations  for  training  devices 
and  simulators.  The  problems  involve: 


Defining  Device  Effectiveness.  Various  levels  of  the 
device-evaluation  question  are  discussed,  from,  "Does  practice 
on  the  device  produce  transfer?"  to  "What  does  the 
price /transfer  curve  look  like?" 

Selecting  Dependent  Variables.  Choices  frequently  are  made,  not 
on  grounds  of  relevance,  but  on  other  grounds-feasibility ,  for 
example,  and  anticipated  use  of  data. 

Training  Devices  as  Test  Media.  Nearly  all  training  devices  are 
used  as  test  media.  The  criteria  for  evaluating  test  media 
differ  from  the  criteria  for  evaluating  teaching  devices. 

Ceiling  and  Floor  Effects.  Avoidance  of  ceiling  and  floor 
effects  requires  considering  measurement  reliability,  task 
difficulty  (or  entry-level  proficiency),  and  amounts  and  kinds 
of  practice. 

Measuring  Training  and  Other  Weak  Effects.  Of  the  many  problems 
assoicated  with  device  evaluation,  the  most  difficulty  by  far  is 
the  measurement  of  cause  and  effect.  Suggestions  are  made  for 
diminishing  the  effects  of  extraneous  variables. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  EVALUATING  TRAINING 
DEVICES  AND  SIMUIATORS 

John  A*  Boldovlcl 
and 

James  H.  Harris 
HumRRO,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 
INTRODUCTION 

Several  new  devices  are  being  developed  as  media  for  teaching 
soldiers  to  operate  and  maintain  the  XMl  tank.  We  are  providing 
evaluation-planning  assistance  for  several  of  these  new  devices. 

Including  the  Unit  Conduct-of-Fire  Trainer,  the  XMl  Driver  Trainer, 
the  Turret  Organizational  Maintenance  Trainer,  and  two  targets  systems— 
the  Combat  Training  Theater,  and  the  BT  41. 

Guidance  for  evaluating  training  devices  and  simulators  can  be 
found  in  several  TRADOC  and  Airmy  Regulations  and  Circulars;  71-9,  for 
example,  and  70-1.  The  regulations  share  with  most  attempts  to  prescribe 
or  ’’can"  training  development  and  evaluation  matters,  the  characteristic 
of  telling  us  a  lot  about  what  we  already  know.  For  solving  the  more 
difficult  problems,  however,  the  canned  prescriptions  are  of  little  help. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  just  a  few  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  that  one  encounters  in  the  design  of  evaluations  for 
traini.ng  devices  and  simulators.  The  problems  involve; 

1.  Defining  device  effectiveness, 

2.  Selecting  dependent  variables. 

3.  Training  devices  as  test  media, 

4.  Celling  and  floor  effects. 

5.  Measuring  training  and  other  weak  effects. 


Defining  Device  Effectiveness 

The  device  evaluation  question  can  be  thought  of  as  occurring 
at  three  levels.  The  most  basic  level  is,  "Does  practice  using 
the  device  produce  transfer?"  Answering  this  question  requires  only 
a  device  and  some  method  of  measuring  Task  B  learning  or  performance, 
(Task  B  as  used  here  means  criterion  performance — or  as  close  to 
criterion  performance  as  -’s  possible  to  get  without  going  to  war.) 

The  device  need  not  proviv  e  for  reliable  measurement  if  it  is  used  only 
for  practice  on  Task  A  (the  practice  Task)  and  not  for  measurement  on 
Task  B,  Whether  analyses  separate  from  those  used  to  measure  transfer 
are  necessary  for  establishing  the  reliability  of  Task  B  measurement 
is  equivocal.  On  the  one  hand,  the  assumption  can  be  made  that  if 
differences  in  transfer  are  shown  as  a  fimction  of  practice  with  the 
device  and  no  practice  with  the  device,  then  (barring  Type  I  error) 
measurement  must  have  been  reliable.  There  are,  however,  at  least 
two  points  to  be  made  about  this  line  of  thinking:  If  no  differences 
in  transfer  are  found  as  a  function  of  practice  and  no  practice,  then 
one  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  treatments  were  equally  ineffective  or 
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the  measures  of  Task  B  performance  were  unreliable.  Possible  operation  of 
ceiling  and  floor  effects  also  is  relevant  here,  and  will  be  discussed 
later.  The  second  point  is  that  the  possibility  of  Type  T  error  should 
not  be  ignored  where  two  conditions  coexist.  The  conditions  are  (a)  that 
new  ground  is  being  broken  in  the  device  evaluation  (that  is,  a  directly 
related  evaluation  of  the  device  has  not  been  previously  performed),  and 
(b)  that  the  probability  of  replicating  the  device  evaluation  is  low. 

Since  both  of  these  conditions  frequently  apply  to  transfer  studies  with 
new  devices,  consideration  should  be  given  to  designing  studies  which 
incorporate  examinations  of  measurement  reliability  as  well  as  transfer. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  by  designing  studies  which  require  the  use 
of  repeated  measures.  As  will  be  seen  later,  there  are  compelling 
reasons  for  using  repeated  measures  designs  irrespective  of  the  relia¬ 
bility  issue.  Addressing  reliability  should  therefore  present  little 
problem,  aside  from  the  fact  that  correlation  typically  is  used  to 
examine  reliability,  and  is  never  appropriate  for  measuring  transfer. 

(A  high  correlation  between  scores  on  Task  A  and  scores  on  Task  B  simply 
suggests  that  the  same  skills  are  involved  in  performing  the  two  tasks, 
and  has  no  bearing  on  the  transfer  question.)  This  problem  is  easily 
solved  by  the  use  of  analysis  of  variance  designs  for  both  transfer  and 
reliability  analyses,  or  by  reserving  the  use  of  correlation  for  relia¬ 
bility  analyses  only. 

A  level  above  the  simple  evaluation  question,  "Does  practice  on 
the  device  produce  transfer?"  is  the  question  of  how  much;  that  is, 

"How  much  practice  on  the  device  produces  how  much  transfer?"  Designs 
appropriate  for  answering  this  question  provide  data  not  only  on  trans¬ 
fer,  but  also  permit  avoiding  ceiling  and  floor  effects.  They  also 
address  the  pragmatic  issue  of  diminishing  returns  from  simulator  prac¬ 
tice,  by  providing  data  on  optimal  points  for  shifting  trainees  from 
Task  A  to  Task  B.  Notice  though,  that  if  proficiency  on  Task  A  is  used 
as  a  treatment  in  studies  of  the  relation  between  amount  of  practice  and 
amount  of  transfer,  then  unlike  the  situation  discussed  earlier  (Does 
practice  produce  transfer?),  the  reliability  of  device-mediated  measure¬ 
ment  is  unequivocally  an  issue.  If  the  study  design  requires  Group  1  to 
be  trained  to  mastery  level  x.  Group  II  to  mastery  level  y,  and  so  forth, 
then  analyses  should  be  performed  to  answer  questions  about  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  measuring  mastery  levels  x  and  y. 

In  addition  to  the  questions  of  whether  and  how  much,  one  usually 
would  like  to  know  something  about  effectiveness  of  practice  on  the 
device  relative  to  Lreatments  other  than  practice  on  the  device, 
including  no  treatment,  conventional  treatment,  or  both.  This  of  course 
is  the  simplest  version  of  the  cost-effectiveness  question,  which  can 
be  variously  stated  as,  "What  is  the  least  expensive  means  for  achieving 
X  transfer?"  or  "What  is  the  most  transfer  that  can  be  achieved  for  x 
dollars?"  Or  in  its  most  elusive  form — the  form  which  most  cost- 
effectiveness  studies  seem  to  address — "iJhat  is  the  optimal  cost: 
benefit  ratio?" 

One  would  do  well  in  our  view,  to  discard  from  consideration  the 
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first  and  last  levels  of  ‘;he  evaluation  question  mentioned  above.  The 
first  is  simply  inefficient;  with  slight  additional  effort  and  little 
or  no  added  cost,  one  can  obtain  answers  to  device  evaluation  questions 
that  are  more  enlightening  than,  "Does  practice  on  the  device  produce 
transfer?"  The  last-mentioned  level  of  the  device-evaluation  question — 
"What  is  the  optimal  cost:  benefit  ratio?" — is  probably  unanswerable, 
since  the  requirements  for  widespread  agreement  on  cost-accounting 
methoas  and  on  "units"  of  transfer  are  never  likely  to  be  met. 

Studies  should  therefore  be  designed  to  address  the  intermediate 
levels  of  the  device-evaluation  questions  posed  above;  namely,  "How  much 
practice  on  the  device  will  produce  how  much  transfer?"  with  particular 
concern  for  measurement  reliability,  and  for  identifying  optimal  "shift 
points"  from  Task  A  to  Task  B. 


Selecting  Dependent  Variables 

The  selection  of  dependent  variables  and  measures  must  begin  with 
an  examination  of  all  sources  of  information  about  "what  the  device  is 
supposed  to  do."  The  ideal  device  specification  would  be  in  terms  of 
desired  amount  of  transfer  and  money  saved  as  results  of  practice  using 
the  device.  As  implied  earlier,  getting  bogged  down  in  after-the-fact 
cost  analysis  seems  unwise.  The  impetus  for  developing  devices  in  the 
first  place  usually  is  monetary.  If  the  case  for  savings  due  to  device 
use  is  not  compelling  on  rational  (prospective)  grounds,  then  little  will 
be  gained  by  conducting  after-the-fact  cost  analyses  of  the  device  and 
alternatives.  It  seems  advisable  to  proceed  from  the  assumption, 

"Given  that  use  of  the  device  can  save  money,  how  can  additional  savings, 
additional  proficiency,  or  both  be  achieved?" 

Even  if  one  knows,  however,  what  the  device  is  supposed  to  do, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  "science"  of  selecting  dependent 
variables  and  measures,  just  as  in  test  development  there  is  no 
"science"  of  selecting  criteria  and  measures  (factor  analysis  notwith¬ 
standing).  From  a  validity  or  relevance  standpoint,  one  has  absolutely 
no  basis,  as  Gagne  noted  in  1954,  for  choosing  between  the  criteria  of 
hitting  targets  and  scaring  opponents  away.  Similarly,  how  does  one 
choose  between  the  m.easures  of  distance  from  target  center  and  hit/miss? 
Such  choices  typically  are  made,  not  on  the  basis  of  validity  or 
relevance,  but  on  other  bases — feasibility,  for  example,  and  anticipated 
use  of  data.  Given  the  unavailability  of  a  science  for  selecting 
dependent  variables  and  measures,  the  main  implication  for  designing 
transfer  studies  is  that  whatever  measures  are  selected  be  justified. 

A  modified  Method  of  Rationales  (Flanagan,  1951)  seems  appropriate,  in 
which  all  reasonable-appearing  dependent  variables  are  considered,  and 
the  rationales  for  selecting  some  and  rejecting  others  are  stated  in 
writing. 

An  issue  that  inevitably  arises  in  device  evaluations  is  whether 
it  is  acquisition  of  Task  B  or  performance  of  Task  B  which  is  of  in¬ 
terest.  Our  thinking  at  present  is  that  it  makes  little  difference  in 
terms  of  study  design;  repeated  measures  of  performance  on  Task  B  are 
desirable  in  any  event — for  two  reasons:  as  a  means  of  examining  the 
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reliability  of  Task  B  measurement,  and  because  performance  on  early 
Task  B  trials  is  not  necessarily  predictive  of  performance  on  later 
Task  B  trials.  Given  repeated  measures  on  Task  B  then,  the  issue  of 
acquisition  vs,  performance  becomes  a  matter  of  data  treatment:  one 
can  average  over  all  (or  later)  trials  to  obtain  performance  measures. 
Or  one  can  count  number  of  trials  to  reach  given  proficiency  levels  to 
obtain  acquisition  measures.  Or  one  can  do  both.  The  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  alternative  designs  and  measures  for  transfer  and  studies 
are  treated  in  full  by  Gagne  and  Crowley  (1948) . 


Training  Devices  as  Test  Media 

A  training  device  which  is  not  used  in  some  testing  capacity  is 
a  rarity.  If  scores  or  judgments  are  used  to  estimate  trainees' 
mastery  of  less  difficult  objectives  before  proceeding  to  more  diffi¬ 
cult  objectives,  then  the  device  is  a  test  medium.  If  diagnosis  and 
remediation  are  based  on  trainees*  performance  using  a  device,  then 
the  device  is  a  test  medium.  If  malfunctions  or  problems  are  presented 
to  students  in  device-centered  instruction  in  order  to  examine  reactions 
to  emergencies,  then  the  device  is  a  test  medium.  And  if  transfer  studies 
are  designed  in  which  proficiency  on  Task  A  is  n  treatment,  then  the 
device  is  a  test  medium. 

The  criteria  for  evaluating  devices  as  test  media  obviously  are 
not  the  same  as  for  evaluating  devices  as  teaching  machines.  The 
minimal  requirement  for  training  effectiveness  is  simply  that  practice 
on  the  device  yields  positive  transfer.  The  minimum  requirements  for 
test  "effectiveness"  are  for  reliability  and  validity,  "Fidelity" 
ia  device-centered  testing  may  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
validity,  but  only  to  the  extent  it  does  not  interfere  with  reliability. 
(The  extent  to  which  "fidelity  requirements"  conflict  in  their  relation 
to  training  and  testing  is  unknown — and  notably  non-existent  as  an 
object  of  scientific  inquiry.) 

Fitzpatrick  and  Morrison  (1971)  imply  that  the  trade-off  between 
fidelity  and  measurement  reliability  is  direct: 

Good  measurement  is  possible  only  when  each  examinee 
can  be  observed  under  similar  circumstances;  that  is, 
when  it  is  possible  to  control  and  hence  standardize  the 
displays,  the  surround,  and  the  responses  on  which  evalua¬ 
tion  of  performance  will  be  based.  Such  control  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  tests  and  is  reflected  in  the  high  relia¬ 
bility  of  measurement  that  can  be  achieved  with  a  good 
test.  But  as  the  test  situation  simulates  reality  more 
closely,  control  becomes  more  difficult.  It  generally 
would  be  agreed  by  those  with  experience  in  the  matter 
that  the  more  closely  one  tries  to  simulate  a  real  cri¬ 
terion  situation,  the  less  reliable  will  be  one's 
measurement  of  the  performance  (p.  240). 
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This  view  seems  at  odds  with  consideration  of  the  characteristics  of 
modern  devices,  and  especially  electronic  devices.  Modern  visual  sys¬ 
tems  provide  a  case  in  point.  As  our  ability  to  approximate  visual 
"reality"  increases,  there  is  no  commensurate  loss  in  stimulus  control 
(i.e.,  control  of  displays  and  surround).  Any  improvement  in  the 
ability  to  generate  visual  reality  in  fact  requires  improvements  in 
stimulus  control.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  increased  use  of  high-speed 
electronics  should  minimize  the  need  for  trading  off  realism  and  mea¬ 
surement  reliability. 

The  increased  use  of  electronics  in  device  construction  also  has 
implications  for  improved  diagnostic  testing.  Electronics  are  well- 
suited  for  counting  and  timing.  Among  the  implications  for  testing 
is  that  the  occurence  and  latency  of  nearly  any  overt  response  are 
easily  recorded  electronically  with  attendant  potential  for  trouble¬ 
shooting  human  performance  sequences.^  This  is  especially  relevant 
for  improving  the  performance  of  time-constrained  tasks,  with  which 
tank  crewmen's  jobs  are  replete.  The  limits  on  measuring  overt  respon¬ 
ses  no  longer  are  given  by  available  means  of  measurement,  but  by 
limits  on  the  response  rates  themselves.  Here  again,  the  Increased 
measurement  capability  is  accompanied  by  no  loss  in  measurement  relia¬ 
bility:  machines  not  only  count  and  record  faster  than  humans  do, 
they  also  do  so  more  reliably. 

Finally,  it  is  axiomatic  that  reliability  is  well  served  by  stan¬ 
dardization,  which  in  turn  can  be  achieved  by  instructor-  or  administrator- 
independence  of  tests.  To  the  extent  that  device-centered  tests  are 
"canned,"  measurement  reliability  should  improve. 

The  considerations  presented  above  are  not  suggested  as  criteria 
to  supplant  the  main  functions  of  training  devices;  namely  providing 
practice  which  yields  positive  transfer,  saves  money,  or  both.  If, 
however,  a  training  device  is  to  double  as  a  test  medium,  then  the  con¬ 
siderations  mentioned  here  should  not  be  ignored. 

Any  test  or  measure  of  performance  should  aim  for 
high  validity,  i.e.,  some  sort  of  assurance  that  the  test 
measures  what  it  is  supposed  to  measure.  When  one  mentions 
measurement,  though,  reliability  as  well  as  validity  is 
implied,  since  it  must  also  be  determined  that  the  test 
yields  a  performance  score  which  differentiates  between 
a  superior  and  inferior  individual  with  some  degr^ie  of 
dependability.  To  the  psychologist,  these  are  well- 
known  concepts.  They  appear  to  be  applicable  without 
change  or  reservation  to  the  measurement  of  performance 
by  means  of  a  training  device  (Gagne,  1^54). 


Celling  and  Floor  Effects 


Caution  must  be  exercised  in  interpreting  results  showing  no 
difference  in  learning  or  performance  as  a  function  of  training  treat¬ 
ments.  One  occasionally  reads  in  the  Armor  "fade"  literature 


for  example,  report?  of  no  difference  in  performance  of  a  live-fire 
gunnery  test  as  a  function  of  simulator-based  and  conventional  training. 
Only  if  scores  are  reported,  is  interpretation  of  the  absence  of  dif¬ 
ferences  possible.  If  scores  are  not  reported,  one  can  only  wonder 
about  possible  floor  effects.  That  is,  all  scores — those  of  experimentals 
and  controls — might  be  abysmally  low.  In  such  cases,  simulators  might 
save  money,  but  not  yield  desired  proficiency.  Questions  also  arise  as 
to  how  the  scores  of  the  simulator  and  conventional  groups  might  com¬ 
pare  with  the  scores  of  crews  that  received  no  or  extremely  "watered- 
down"  training  (a  ten-minute  lecture  on  how  to  hit  targets,  for  example). 

Ceiling  effects  are  of  course  the  opposite  of  the  situation  hypo¬ 
thesized  above:  Both  groups  are  so  proficient  on  Task  B  before  learning 
Task  A,  that  learning  Task  A  produces  no  measurable  increment  in  pro¬ 
ficiency  on  Task  B.  (The  problem  is  analagous,  at  least  partly,  to 
retention-study  designs  in  which  all  Ss  are  trained  to  100  percent  pro¬ 
ficiency  at  the  outset,  then  tested  at  a  lacer  date,  when  their  scores 
have  nowhere  to  go  but  down.) 

Analysis  and  avoidance  of  ceiling  and  floor  effects  require  con¬ 
sideration  of  at  least  four  factors:  measurement  reliability,  task 
difficulty  (or  baseline  proficiency),  amount  of  practice,  and  kind  of 
practice.  Assumrng  reliable  measurement,  ceiling  and  floor  effects  can 
be  viewed  as  special  cases  of  violating  the  maxim,  "Begin  where  the 
trainee’s  performance  is  at"  (Malot,  1972);  that  is,  ceiling  and  floor 
effects  are  the  result  of  amounts  or  kinds  of  practice  that  are 
inappropriate  to  Ss'  pre-training  proficiency  levels. 

The  implications  of  ceiling  and  floor  effects  for  simulator  and 
experimental  design  seem  not  to  be  widely  appreciated,  A  finding  of 
no  difference  bet^reen  conventional  and  simulator  groups  should  not 
automatically  be  viewed  as  a  decisive  blow  for  the  cause  of  simulation. 
Four  implications  of  ceiling  and  floor  effects  warrant  particular  men¬ 
tion.  The  first  implication  is  that  modern  instructional  technology, 
including  state-of-the-art  devices  and  simulators,  can  be  expected  tc 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  easy  tasks. 

If  a  task  is  so  easy  that  it  can  be  mastered  in  one  or  two  trials,  or 
on  the  basis  of  simple  verbal  instructions  without  rehearsal,  then 
learning  is  unlikely  to  be  Improved  by  the  use  of  devices.  Learning 
may  be  made  less  t xpensive  in  such  cases  by  substituting  devices  for 
operational  equipment,  but  proficiency  maintenance  or  improvement  is 
likely  to  be  unaffected. 

The  second  implication  is  related  to  the  first:  if  a  task  is  so 
difficult  that  it  is  seldom  performed  to  standard  or  reliably  in  opera¬ 
tional  situations,  then  performance  may  or  may  not  be  improved  by 
simulator-based  practice.  The  key  here  is  in  identifying  correlates 
of  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  learning  and  performance  in  the 
operational  setting.  If,  for  example,  one  can  determine  that  poor 
performance  is  due  simply  to  lack  of  opportunity  to  practice,  then 
devices,  appropriately  used,  can  have  beneficial  effects.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poor  performance  is  due  to  equipment  unreliability,  or 
limits  on  the  sensory  or  motor  capabilities  of  operators,  or  any 
sources  of  variance  other  than  Ss'  performance,  then  practice  with 
devices  may  have  no  reliable  effect  on  performance  of  the  criterion 
task.  Performance  on  tank  gunnery  tests  may  well  be  a  case  in  point. 
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The  third  implication  is  that  device-evaluation  studies  should 
examine  interactions  between  amounts  and  kinds  of  practice  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Ss'  proficiency  levels  on  the  other.  One  way  to  do  this 
is  to  select  Ss  at  the  extremes  of  proficiency,  administer  equiva¬ 
lent  amounts  and  kinds  of  training  to  the  high-  and  low-proficiency 
groups,  and  compare  learning  or  performance  on  Task  B,  Selecting  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  extremes  of  proficiency  is,  however,  both  risky  (from 
a  reliability  standpoint)  and  expensive.  A  better  approach  is  to 
select  random  samples  from  the  population  of  interest,  and  to  train 
various  groups  to  various  levels  of  proficiency  in  the  simulator  before 
examining  learning  or  performance  of  Task  B.  (The  results  of  such 
designs  also  would  provide  clues  about  optimal  "shift  points"  from 
simulation  to  criterion  tasks.)  This  general  paradigm,  in  which  pro¬ 
ficiency  on  Task  A  is  a  treatment,  should  receive  primary  consideration 
for  the  design  of  transfer  studies  for  new  devices. 


The  fourth  implication  is  related  to  the  third;  Ss  must  be  care¬ 
fully  selected  to  be  as  representative  as  possible  of  the  proficiency 
levels  of  the  trainee  population  for  whom  the  devices  are  intended.  If 
this  is  not  done,  then  a  device  might  be  incorrectly  judged  effective 
or  ineffective  when  in  fact  the  c-ample  was  at  fault.  In  its  extreme 
form,  this  problem  would  manifest  Itself  in  transfer  effects  that  were 
opposite  for  sample  Ss  and  population  trainees. 


Measuring  Training  and  Other  Weak  Effects 


The  main  point  to  be  made  here  is  simply  that  interest  in  the 
retention  of  tasks  by  military  personnel  should  not  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
found  transfer  issues.  Of  the  many  problems  associated  with  training 
assessment,  the  most  difficult  by  far  is  the  measurement  of  cause  and 
effect.^  In  any  system,  the  further  removed  that  the  outcome  being 
assessed  (in  this  case,  performance  on  Task  B)  is  from  the  inputs  that 
are  to  be  evaluated  (in  this  case,  practicing  Task  A  using  a  device), 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  extraneous  variables  that  obscure  the 
relationship  being  explored.  What  is  measured  in  an  assessment  of 
"typical"  on-the-job  performance  is  inevitably  the  result  not  only  of 
practice  on  the  device,  but  also  of  adequacy  of  selection,  of  individual 
differences  in  working  habits  and  personal  characteristics,  of  the 
effects  of  supervision,  and  of  the  error  impact  of  numerous  temporal 
and  idiosyncratic  conditions  that  affect  performance  of  Task  B,  The 
results  also  are  affected  by  how  much  (and  what)  the  trainee  learns 
between  Tasks  A  and  B.  As  a  result,  teasing  out  the  specific  impact 
of  practice  using  a  device  on  the  ultimate  criterion  of  on-the-job 
performance — if  it  car.  be  done  at  all — is  a  very  costly  operation. 

Each  extraneous  variable  that  must  be  controlled  imposes  additional 
requirements  for  measures  and  for  sample  size,  and  a  truly  responsive 
design  quickly  assumes  astronomical  proportions. 


Temporal  effects  on  transfer  obviously  are  important,  in  that 
tracking  performance  decay  provides  information  necessary  for 
scheduling  "refresher"  training,  and  may  reveal  differences  associa- 


^This  and  other  points  in  this  section  were  made  by  Paul  A,  Schwarz 
(1973)  in  a  proposal  written  with  the  senior  author. 
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ted  with  methods,  rates,  and  amounts  of  original  learning.  But  in 
studies  of  device  effectiveness  it  makes  little  more  sense  to  measure 
performance  of  Task  B  long  after  Task  A  has  been  learned  than  to  search 
?or  analgesic  effects  long  after  an  aspirin  has  been  administered. 

For  the  reasons  noted  above  and  others,  transfer  studies  typically 
require  Ss  to  learn  Task  B  immediately  or  almost  Immediately  after 
learning  Task  A.  The  rationale  here  is  that  immediate  measurement 
reveals  the  maximum  performance  capability  attributable  to  the  treatment 
(practice  on  the  device  in  the  present  case),  and  this  is  really  the 
most  appropriate  criterion  for  assessing  its  specific  effects. 
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THE  FEDER.AL  AVIATION  ADMINSTRATION  RADAR  TRAINING  FACILITY  EMPLOYEE 
SELECTION  AND  TRAINING  (Tue  A.l^l 


The  Federal  Aviation  Adminstration  (FAA)  has  recently 
constructed  a  radar  training  facility  (RTF)  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  to  aid  in  screening  appropriate  personnel  for  work  in 
radar  air  traffic  control  (ATC) .  The  approach  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  limited  exposure  to  simulated  radar  ATC  in  a  controllled  and 
measured  environment  will  lead  to  the  identification  of  persons  who 
possess  the  skills  and  attributes  necessary  for  success  in  this  type 
of  work.  This  report  describes  the  results  of  a  study  performed  at 
the  FAA  National  Aviation  Facility  Experimental  Center.  (Now  FAA 
Technical  Center)  comparing  an  over-the-shoulder  method  of  scoring 
student  performance  with  scoring  by  computer  derived  measures  for 
use  in  screening  at  the  RTF. 


Results  indicate  that  the  computer-derived  measures  are  far 
more  reliable  than  over-the-shoulder  scoring  and  the 
computer-derived  measures  predict  a  global  rating  of  potential 
succcess  in  radar  ATC  at  least  as  well  as  over-the-shoulder 
scoring.  The  implications  of  the  results  are  discussed  in  relation 
to  other  automated  training  systems. 


THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION'S  RADAR  TRAINING  FACILITY 
AND  EMPLOYEE  SELECTION  AND  TRAINING 

James  0.  Boone,  Linda  Van  Buskirk,  and  JoAnn  Steen 
Aviation  Psychology  Laboratory,  Civil  Aeromedical  Institute 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73125  USA 


Successful  air  traffic  control  specialists  (ATCEs)  v;ho  have  made  a  transition  from 
manual  to  automated  air  traffic  control  (ATC)  appear  to  prefer  the  advantages  in 
the  automated  environment.  However,  some  prospective  ATCSs  do  not  perforin  success¬ 
fully  in  radar  ATC.  Successful  employment  in  the  radar  e.nvironment  requires  that  a 
person  possess  certain  aptitudes.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA)  and  the  prospective  ATCSs  to  determine  as  soon  as  possible  if 
the  prospective  ATCS  possesses  the  aptitude  necessary  to  successfully  operate  in 
the  radar  ATC  environment.  The  philosophy  of  the  FAA  in  regard  to  this  selection 
process  is  that  the  best  way  to  measure  aptitude  is  to  place  the  prospective  ATCS 
in  a  radar  simulation  laboratory  and  perform  a  systematic,  objective  appraisal  of 
the  person's  potential.  To  this  end  the  FAA  has  constructed  a  Radar  Training 
Facility  (RTF)  at  the  FAA  Academy  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  The  training/ 
screening  process  involves  a  mini-radar  training  program  with  rigorous  assessinent 
which  occurs  over  a  4-  to  5-week  period.  During  this  period,  the  trainee  receives 
basic  radar  training  sufficient  to  allow  systematic  evaluation  of  his  or  her 
performance.  Those  who  demonstrate  potential  to  become  successful  ATCSs  are 
retained  and  those  who  do  not  are  screened  from  the  program..  To  explain  this 
system,  the  RTF  background,  RTF  positions,  system  operation,  and  the  evaluation 
process  are  described  in  detail  below. 

The  original  .simulators  used  in  FAA  ATC  training  were  "patches"  developed  for  the 
operational  automated  field  systems.  The  "patches"  permitted  flexible  training  at 
designated  positions  without  interfering  significantly  with  the  operational 
positions.  Experiences  with  these  prototype  simulators  resulted  in  at  least  two 
major  notions  related  to  using  simulation  for  radar  training.  First,  the  value 
of  computer-driven  simulation  for  training  purposes  was  firmly  established. 

Second,  several  problems  associated  with  using  operational  field  systems  in  a 
training  mode  were  identified.  A  1965  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  (IDA)  study 
on  the  training  of  air  traffic  controllers  d.’jcussed  some  cf  these  problems  and 
suggested  that  a  standardized  computer-driven  program  should  be  established  by  the 
FAA  to  provide  basic  radar  training.  The  IDA  study  further  suggested  that  the 
radar  training  should  be  pass/fail  to  select  out  those  persons  who  did  not 
demonstrate  the  potential  to  perform  proficiently  in  a  radar  enviroamsnt. 

In  July  1976,  engineering  requirements  were  completed  by  the  FAA  for  a  radar 
training  system.  During  that  same  month  the  FAA  .Administrator  approved  the 
procurement  and  construction  of  the  RTF  to  be  located  at  the  FAA  Academy  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

In  October  1977,  the  FAA  completed  a  program  implementation  plan  that  outlined  the 
development  and  implementation  of  the  RTF.  The  contract  for  the  development  of  the 
computer-driven  simulator  training  system  was  awarded  to  Logicon,  Tactical  and 
Training  System  Division,  San  Diego,  California,  in  January  1978.  Groundbreaking  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  RTF  at  the  FAA  Academy  was  held  on  December  22,  1977. 

The  r.ew  facility  was  built  and  accepted  by  the  FAA  in  January  1980,  and  the  training 
system  developed  by  Logicon  Corporation  was  accepted  in  April  19G0. 
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RTF  Training  System  and  Laboratory  Configuration. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  RTF  is  to  closely  duplicate  the  specialized  operational 
environment  existing  at  automated  terminal  and  en  route  facilities  as  well  as  have 
the  capability  of  synthesizing  and  presenting  a  wide  variety  of  air  traffic  control 
situations.  These  situations  would  be  based  on  a  reference  data  base  created 
through  scenario  programs  with  a  full  range  of  control  necessary  to  establish  a 
realistic  sim.ulation  of  actual  aircraft  traffic  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  four  independent  laboratories  are  utilized.  Figure  1 
describer  how  the  laboratories  are  configured. 

Positions.  There  are  Trainee  positions  and  Supervisory  and  Support  positxons/stations 
corresponding  to  each  radar  training  sector.  At  a  "position,"  the  operating  personnel 
have  input/output  (I/O)  equipment  access  to  the  system  with  associated  voice  communi¬ 
cations  for  monitoring,  instructing,  and  supervisory  functions. 

Trainee  Position. 

1.  Radar  Control  Position  (R) .  The  R  controller  positions  (six  in  each  lab) 
have  a  display  console,  (PVD)  for  en  route  and  (DEDS)  for  terminal.  They  have 
associated  voice  communications.  The  displays  and  voice  communications  are  similar 
to  those  at  field  facilities.  Displays  include  maps,  weather,  aircraft  position 
symbols,  alphanumeric  readouts,  and  other  digital  and  symbolic  data. 

2.  Nonradar  Controller  Position  (HO/D) .  The  D  controller  for  en  route  and 
the  HO  position  for  terminal  (six  in  each  lab)  have  the  capability  of  making  and 
accepting  handoffs.  This  position  also  permits  training  for  manual  or  nonradar 
control  by  using  flight  progress  strips  generated  by  the  flight  strip  printers. 

3.  Pilot  Position  (P) ♦  Three  pilot  positions  are  associated  with  each 
sector  (18  in  each  lab).  These  positions  are  in  a  separate  room.  Each  position 
operator  performs  at  a  console  with  a  tabular  display  and  keyboard  for  data  entry 
with  associated  voice  communications.  These  operators  simulate  aircraft  pilots 
during  the  exercise  by  actual  responses  to  ATC  clearances/instructions. 

4.  Ghost  Position  (G) .  This  position  is  associated  with  each  R  and/or 
HO/D  position.  There  are  six  ghost  positions  ’in  each  lab.  The  position  console 
and  display  are  identical  to  those  of  the  pilot  position.  The  ghost  position 
operator  adds  realism  to  the  exercise  by  performing  related  functions  of  adjacent 
centers,  terminals,  flight  service  stations,  and  positions/sectors.  Functions 
include  initiating  handoffs,  accepting  handoffs,  and  generally  ghosting  functions 
of  other  facilities/sectors. 

Supervisory  and  Support  Pos i tions/Stations . 

1.  Instructor  Station  (I).  An  instructor  station  is  provided  at  each 
sector  (six  in  each  leib)  .  The  instructor  has  voice  communication  vith  each  student; 
and  monitors  the  overall  exercise  from  behind  the  trainee  positions. 

2.  Pilot  Supervisory  Station  (PC.) .  This  position  (one  in  each  pilot  room) 
has  voice  communications  for  supervising,  monitoring,  and  instructing  operation  of 
pilot  positions  as  well  as  for  coordinating  activities  with  the  master  instructor 
station  and  the  system  monitor  position. 
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Figure  1.  Laboratory  configuration. 
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Figure  2.  Computer  system  configuration. 
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3.  Master  Instructor  Station  (MI) ♦  This  position  (one  in  each  lab) 
controls  the  exercise  within  the  lab.  The  position  has  a  tabular  display,  a  data 
entry  keyboard,  and  associated  voice  communications  with  each  trainee  and  with 
each  operator  of  ghost,  instructor,  and  pilot  positions  in  the  lab.  The  master 
instructor  station  will  permit  setting  clock  time,  starting,  monitoring,  freezing, 
backing  up,  replaying,  and  restarting  the  exercise  as  necessary.  The  position  also 
provides  for  data  recording  and  analysis  of  the  exercise. 

4.  System  Monitor  Position  (SM) .  One  position  is  provided  for  each  lab. 
The  position  will  have  voice  communications  with  two  master  instructor  positions 
and  two  pilot  supervisor  positions.  The  position  will  permit  computer  operation 
and  operational  and  maintenance  monitoring. 

Figure  2  describes  the  system  configuration  for  operating  the  positions  and 
stations  in  each  laboratory.  The  training  sectors  are  controlled  by  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  (DEC)  PDF  11/60  computer  with  a  PDP  11/34  computer  serving 
as  an  interface  between  the  PDP  11/60  and  the  operating  positions. 


Figure  3.  Components  of  scenario  generation. 


Figure  5.  Components  of  the  student  performance 
measurement. 
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I  The  training  process  involves  throe  sequential  systems  of  operation:  (1)  SCENARIO 

;  GENERATION  — ->■  (2)  REAL-TIME  [2)  PERFORMANCE  I4EASUREMENT.  Scenario  generation, 

’  illustrated  in  Figure  3,  is  the  non- real-time  process  of  building  exercises  and 

evaluation  problems  for  the  system.  Aircraft  characteristics,  flight  plans,  and 
other  essential  information  of  this  type  are  stored  in  the  Universal  Data  Files  (UDF) . 
The  exercise  is  built  by  first  selectively  retrieving  intermediate  files  and  then 
creating  other  intermediate  data  files  from  the  universal  data  base  through  the 
scenario  management  program. 

The  real-time  component,  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  utilizes  the  scenario  management 
files  to  generate  the  actual  radar  simulation  exercise.  The  real-time  component 
drives  the  display  at  the  radar  position.  Aircraft  movement  is  controlled  through 
the  pilot  and  ghost  positions  according  to  the  instructions  the  operators  of  those 
positions  receive  from  the  controller  trainee  or,  in  some  cases,  from  a  scenario 
prompt  which  appears  on  the  cathode-ray  tube  (CRT)  at  the  pilot  or  ghost  positions. 
During  the  operation  of  the  real-time  training  exercise,  all  actions  taken  during 
the  exercise  are  recorded. 

At  completion  of  the  exercise,  the  computer  wil]  analyze  the  recorded  actions  to 
determine  violations  of  separation  standards  and  to  quantify  other  pertinent 
;  performance  information,  such  as  delay  times,  in  order  to  evaluate  the  student's 

I  ability  to  move  air  traffic  "safely  and  expeditiously."  The  process  of  student 

I  performance  measurement  is  illustrated  in  Figure  5. 

I  Table  1  contains  a  list  of  the  computer-derived  measures  to  be  employed  in  eval- 

I  uating  the  students'  performance  on  a  given  problem.  The  primary  focus  of  this 

I  paper  is  the  student  performance  component  in  the  training  system. 


TABLE  1.  List  of  RTF  Measures 


1. 

Number  of  aircraft  in  the  sample 

2. 

Ideal  aircraft  time-in-system  (based  on  filed  flight  plan) 

3. 

Ratio  of  the  ideal  aircraft  time  in  system  and  the 
of  aircraft  in  the  sample 

number 

4. 

Number  of  completable  flights 

5. 

Data  period  duration 

6. 

Number  of  arrivals 

7. 

Number  of  departures 

8. 

Arrival/departure  ratio 

9. 

Arrival  rate  scheduled  per  hour  and  departure  rate 
per  hour 

scheduled 

10. 

Conflicts — terminal  (3  nautical  miles  (NMI) ) 

]1. 

Conflicts — en  rouce  (5  NMI) 

12. 

Number  of  delays  (start  time) 

13. 

Delay  time  (start  time) 

14. 

Number  of  delays  (hold  and  turn) 

15. 

Delay  time  (hold  and  turn) 

16. 

Number  of  delays  (arrival) 

17. 

Delay  time  (arrival) 

18. 

Number  of  delays  (departure) 

19. 

Delay  time  (departure) 

20. 

Number  of  delays  (total) 

(TABLE  1  continued  on  next  page) — 
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21.  Delay  tine  (total) 

22.  Aircraft  time-in-systero  (real) 

23.  Number  of  aircraft  handled 

24.  Number  of  completed  flights  (total) 

25.  Number  of  arrivals  achieved 

26.  Arrival  rate  achieved  per  hour 

27.  Number  of  departxires  achieved 

28.  Departure  rate  achieved  per  hour 

29.  Number  of  air-ground  contacts 

30.  Air-ground  rcr^nunica tions  time 

31.  Number  of  a.'t'-.adc  changes 

32.  Number  of  hsadi  .vt  changes 

33.  Number  of  spe -ri  changes 

3^i.  Number  of  path  ch^>nges  (altitude,  heading,  and  speed) 

■.1'3.  Number  of  hardctfs 

Background  in  Performance  Mea&ur.':  ''en^  - 

The  earliest  studies  in  air  traffic  controJ  wiiich  used  some  form  of  automated 
measuiement  were  conducted  by  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  (CAi\)  group  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  at  the  echnical  Devt '•  .'rpraent  Center  (TDC)  with  support  from 
tJjc  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia  •i5,2L,5i  55).  Tlrie  "dynamic  simulator"  used 
at  th.-*  TIX  consisted  of  a  translucent  screnn  oi.  which  maps  could  be  projected  with 
motor-drivwn  .light  projectors  capable  of  pi\';je'ci.ng  a  spot  of  light  and  moving  it 
across  the  sc  ‘etn  to  simulate  radar  echoes  from  an  aircraft.  Personnel  acted  as 
pilots  cy  mo  inj  the  aircra-t  acro.is  the  screens  according  to  the  control  messages 
they  rsceivfid  over  a  telepl  .-ne  :  i.  The  setup  resembled  the  radar  Plan  Position 
Indicators  (PPI)  used  in  a.-  tiatJ ic  control  (15).  Research  at  this  facility 
spanned  from  I'-^j')  to  1959,  a',  whic.,  point  it  was  moved  to  the  Nationa.'.  Aviation 
Facilities  E.xpcrimental  Center  (KAi-EC;  renamed  FAA  Technical  Center  in  May  1980)  . 

Tlie  research  at  TDC  covered  topics  in  air  traffic  control  such  as  (i)  airport  design, 
(ii)  approach  systems,  (ii.i)  ATCS  workload,  (iv)  data  acquisition,  and  (v)  decision 
making.  Reports  oij  the  s>.jdies  contained  quantitative  data  on  (i)  number  of 
separation  violtitions,  (ii)  number  of  aircraft  delayed,  (iii)  average  delay  per 
aircraft,  (iv)  altitude  changes,  (v)  number  and  .length  of  communications,  and  (vi) 
number  of  missed  approaches  (10,11,12,13,14,67,68,69). 

Concurrent  with  the  TDC  studies,  a  series  of  19  simulation-based  experiments  were 
conduc''..d  in  air  traffic  coni.rol  at  Lh3  Ohio  State  University's  Aviation  Psychology 
Laboraicry  under  the  direction  of  Paul  M.  Fitts  (27).  The  studies  were  performed 
between  1954  and  1961  and  involved  measurement  of  controller  performance.  In  1954 
Hixson  et  al.  (34)  developed  an  electronic  radar  target  simulator  for  air  traffic 
control  studies.  As  a  part  of  the  development,  Hixson  made  performance  measurements 
on  the  accuracy  of  "headings,"  "airspeed,"  "turn  rate,"  and  "attitude"  for  each 
target  g^^.nerated.  A  camera  was  mounted  on  the  display  indicator  and  the  path  of  the 
aircraft  was  recorded.  Calculations  were  then  computed  from  the  recordings  to 
measure  the  acc-.’-a -y  vf  the  simulation.  These  measures  were  used  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  system  operation. 

Later,  studi  es  at  Ohio  State  University  involved  more  direct  measurement  of  .’'TCS 
performance  and  were  conducted  on  a  variety  of  topics  such  as  (i)  pattern-feeder 
controllers,  (ii)  individual  differences  among  subjects,  (iii)  display  variables, 

(iv)  workload  variables,  and  (v)  procedural  variables  (9,35,37,39,40,41,42,43,44, 


45,46,47,48,49,52,57,58,59,60,61,66).  Several  different  types  of  ineasuijs  were 
used  to  assess  subject  and  system  performance.  Thes»-3  include  measures  of  (i)  overall 
flight  time,  (ii)  percent  delay  time,  (iii)  fuel  consumed,  (iv)  missed  approaches, 

(v)  separation  errors,  (vi)  time  intervals  between  landings  and  departures,  (vii)  time 
and  frequency  of  communications,  (viii)  delay  time  in  responding  to  emergency  situa¬ 
tions,  and  (ix)  traffic  load,  i.e.,  nvimber  of  aircraft  in  the  problem  and  number  of 
aircraft  handled. 

During  the  1960 's  research  involving  ATCS  performance  was  done  by  at  least  three 
groups;  (i)  the  MITRE  Corporation,  (ii)  the  Systems  Development  Corporation,  and 

(iii)  NAPEC.  Between  1961  and  1963  the  MITRE  Corporation  conducted  six  studies  in 
air  traffic  control.  The  six  studies  covered  topics  in  (i)  high  altitude  air  traffic 
control,  (ii)  beacons  and  automatic  tracking,  (iii)  display  clutter  on  the  CRT, 

(iv)  multisector  coordination,  (v)  handoff  procedures  between  en  route  and  terminal, 
and  (vi)  conflict  resolutions  (33,36).  The  studies  were  performed  by  computer-gener¬ 
ated!  simulation  where  "canned"  scenarios  were  constructed  and  then  run  in  real  time. 
Automated  measures  taken  in  the  studies  included:  (i)  traffic  load,  (ii)  teletype 
usage,  (iii)  frequency  of  various  displays,  (iv)  flight  plan  deviations,  and 

(v)  conflicts. 

In  1961  the  System  Development  Corporation  began  a  series  of  studies  in  air  traffic 
control.  The  studies  were  performed  by  computer-generated  simulation  and  sufficient 
information  from  each  program  to  subsequently  reproduce  the  problem  was  stored  on 
mag  tape.  Studies  were  conducted  on  topics  such  as:  (i)  spacing  of  aircraft,  (ii) 
geographic  point  of  aircraft  entry,  (iii)  heterogeneity  of  aircraft,  and  (iv) 
procedural  variations  (2,3,4,5,6,7,8,25,29,30,54,55,56).  The  stored  data  from  the 
problems  made  possible  an  extensive  list  of  postexercise  measures.  These  included 

(i)  safety  violations,  (ii)  percent  of  time  aircraft  in  holding  pattern,  (iii)  percent 
of  aircraft  held,  (iv)  difference  between  actual  flight  time  and  time  by  the  shortest 
available  path,  (v)  the  ratio  of  iii  and  iv,  (vi)  mean  time  spacing  between  successive 
aircraft,  (vii)  aircraft  waiting  time  before  departure,  (viii)  delay  time  holding, 

(ix)  fuel  consumption,  (x)  variability  in  aircraft  arrival  time,  (xi)  number  of 
radio  communications,  (xii)  average  communication  time,  (xiii)  average  number  of 
communications  per  aircraft,  (xiv)  total  communication  time,  (xv)  number  of  controller 
data  entries,  and  (xvi)  number  of  clearance  points  an  aircraft  passed. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  research  during  the  1960 's  involving  performance  measure¬ 
ment  occurred  at  the  FAA  NAPEC  facility.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  simulator  at 
the  TDC  was  moved  to  NAPEC  and  used  until  about  1962.  Between  1960  and  1962  NAPEC 
also  nad  a  Model  A  and  Model  B  simulator  installed.  The  simulators  generated  radar 
echoes  on  a  CRT.  Pilots  were  also  employed  to  move  the  echoes  arovmd  on  the  CRT. 
Later,  a  Sigma  5  computer  was  introduced  which  extended  NAPEC 's  simulation  capa¬ 
bilities.  A  sampling  of  the  research  topics  covered  included;  (i)  dual  approaches, 

(ii)  combining  approach  facilities,  (iii)  equipment  arrangements,  (iv)  traffic  flow 
patterns,  (v)  final  approach  spacing,  (vi)  display  usage,  (vii)  airspace  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  (viii)  helicopter  movement,  (ix)  supersonic  control  procedures,  (x)  airport 
site  selection,  and  many  more  (1,20,26,32,38,50,53,64,65,66,70,71).  Measures 
employed  in  the  studies  consisted  of  (i)  delay  time,  (ii)  number  of  vectors, 

(iii)  number  of  holds,  (iv)  conflictions,  (v)  aircraft  time  in  the  system,  (vi) 
interval  between  arrivals,  (vii)  communication  workload,  (viii)  number  of  departures 
and  arrivals,  (ix)  the  ratio  of  departures  and  arrivals,  (x)  missed  approaches, 

(xi)  total  aircraft  handled,  and  several  others. 
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During  the  1960 's  and  into  the  1970’ s,  there  was  a  shift  in  emphasis  in  performance 
measurement  at  NAFEC.  While  most  of  the  prior  NAFEC  research  had  employed  these 
measures  to  evaluate  various  equipment,  procedures,  or  configurations,  research 
interests  shifted  to  using  automated  performance  measurement  to  evaluate  how  well 
the  ATCS  was  performing.  The  basic  notion  at  that  time  was  to  construct  norms  on 
ATCS  proficiency  through  Controller  Performance  Measurement  (CP.M)  (19,22).  A  1969 
study  on  controller  aging  (20)  set  the  groundwork  for  the  NAFEC  effort  in  CPM,  and 
later  two  experiments  termed  PROBL  tests  further  supported  the  basic  performance 
measurement  rationale  (21) .  The  tests  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  developing 
parallel  problems  and  of  identifying  a  consistent  ATCS  profile  across  different 
sectors.  The  early  tests  demonstrated  that  a  larger  random  sample  of  representa¬ 
tive  ATCSs  was  needed  in  order  to  proceed. 


With  the  introduction  of  the  RTF,  it  was  decided  that  the  feasibility  of  using 
computer-derived  measures  to  evaluate  ATCS  student  performance  should  be  studied. 

The  present  system  of  student  evaluation  consists  of  an  over-the-shoulder  observation 
of  students  by  expert  air  Li.affi»-  oonUoilers  with  recent  field  experience.  Scores 
are  comprised  on  the  basis  of  a  composite  of  instructor  ratings  (Instructor  Assess¬ 
ment)  and  a  count  of  errors  committed  while  controlling  simulated  aircraft  (Problem 
Average) .  A  study  was  designed,  employing  the  computer-driven  ATCS  simulaticn  lab 
at  NAFEC,  to  study  the  possibility  of  using  automated  measuring  devices  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  Problem  Average  portion  of  the  composite  score.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  twofold:  (i)  to  make  a  preliminary  assessment  of  the  feasibility  of  using 
computer-derived  measures  (CDM)  to  evaluate  student  laboratory  performance  and  (ii) 
to  improve  the  over-the-sho’..  Ider  evaluation  procedure  for  student  laboratory 
evaluation. 


Methods.  To  accomplish  these  goals,  48  students,  24  en  route  and  24  terminal,  were 
transported  to  NAFEC  to  receive  radar  training  and  evaluation  at  the  Dynamic  Simu¬ 
lation  Facility.  The  students  were  evaluated  over-the-shoulder  by  an  instructor  and 
the  problems  were  recorded  by  computer  on  mag  tape  and  later  reduced  to  a  set  of 
computer-derived  measures  (see  Table  2  for  a  listing  of  the  measures  used) . 


Five  problems  in  increasing  complexity  were  administered  to  each  student.  Each 
instructor  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  each  student  at  least  once.  On  problems  4 
and  5,  randomly  selected  students  were  evaluated  over-the-shoulder  simultaneously  and 
independently  by  two  instructors.  An  index  of  agreement  (reliability)  was  computed 
on  the  simultaneous  evaluations  by  forming  a  ratio  of  the  number  of  agreements  over 
the  total  number  of  error  conditions  recorded  by  the  two  instructors.  An  initial 
laboratory  evaluation  manual  and  a  laboratory  evaluation  form  were  developed  by 
consensus  of  the  instructors  in  each  option  prior  to  the  study;  the  manual  and  lab 
form  were  modified  during  the  study  based  on  new  agreements  formed  after  reviewing 
the  disagreements  on  the  laboratory  evaluation  forms. 


After  each  student  was  evaluated  on  tlie  individual  problems,  each  instructor  pro¬ 
vided  an  overall,  global  rating,  stating  the  student's  potential  to  become  a  full 
performance  level  (FPL)  radar  controller.  The  rating  was  a  5-point  global  scale, 

(1)  definitely  will  not  become  FPL,  (2)  maybe  (doubtful)  FPL,  (3)  minimally  acceptable 
FPL,  (4)  good  FPL,  and  (5)  definitely  e?x;ellent  FPL.  The  global  rtting  was  based 
on  the  instructor's  observations  of  the  student  operating  the  radar  problems. 


Analyses  included  the  following;  To  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  computer- 
derived  measures,  those  measures  were  used  in  a  regression  equation  to  predict  the 
(i)  problem  average  (PA) ,  (ii)  instri^ctor  assessment  (lA) ,  and  (iii)  total  score  on 
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TABLE  2.  A  Listing  of  the  Computer-Derived  Measures  and  Their 
Corresponding  Reference  Numbers  Employed  in  the  NAFEC  Study 

1.  Conflicts  (5-mile  separation) 

2.  Conflicts  (3-mile  separation) 

3.  No.  Start  Point  Delays 

4.  Start  Point  Delay  Time 

5.  No.  Turn  and  Hold  Delays  (turns  longer  than  100  seconds) 

6.  Turn  and  Hold  Delay  Time 

7.  Aircraft  Time-in-System 
S.  No.  Aircraft  Handled 

9.  No.  Completed  Flights  (transfers  to  130.5  must  be  from  ghost  position) 

10.  No.  En  Route  Departures  (Code  2) 

11.  No.  Terminal  Arrivals  (Code  3) 

12.  No.  Terminal  Departures  (Code  4) 

13.  No.  Air-to-Ground  Communications  Time 

14.  Air-to-Ground  Communications  Time 

15.  No.  Altitude  Changes  (pilot  keyboard  messages) 

16.  No.  Heading  Changes  (pilot  keyboard  messages) 

17.  No.  Speed  Changes  (pilot  keyboard  messages) 

18.  No.  of  Handoffs  From  Feeder  Position  to  Subject 

19.  Handoff  Delay  Time 

20.  No.  Beacon  Re-Idents 

the  over-the-shoulder  evaluation.  Further/  the  individual  problem  scores  from  the 
over-the-shoulder  evaluation  were  used  in  a  regression  equation  to  predict  the 
global  rating  score  for  each  student.  A  regression  analysis  was  performed  using 
the  CDM  and  lA  regressed  on  the  global  rating  to  compare  with  the  PA  and  lA  on  the 
global  rating.  The  indices  of  agreement  reliability  for  the  simultaneous  over-the- 
shoulder  evaluations  were  also  computed  and  listed  by  problem  and  option.  A 
reliability  index  (intraclass  correlation)  was  also  performed  on  the  global  rating 
data.  Profiles  across  students  and  across  instructors  were  computed  by  stratifying 
the  errors  on  the  lab  forms  according  to  error  categories  identified  by  a  group  of 
controllers  who  reviewed  the  worksheets.  The  frequencies  of  the  errors  were  then 
summarized  by  category  (Table  3  contains  a  listing  of  the  over-the-shoulder  measures) . 
An  orthogonal,  varimax  factor  analysis  was  also  calculated  to  group  the  measures  in 
multidimensional  space  and  to  compare  the  underlying  dimensions  of  the  error 
categories  in  the  over-the-shoulder  and  computer-derived  measures. 

The  reliability  coefficients  for  the  over-the-shoulder  problem  averages  were  computed 
as  previously  described.  The  global  rating  and  instructor  assessment  reliabilities 
are  intraclass  correlations  across  all  instructors  for  each  student.  The  reliability 
coefficients  are  important  for  several  reasons.  In  the  case  of  the  over-the-shoulder 
evaluation,  it  indicates  the  proportion  of  times  that  two  instructors  agreed  on  a 
particular  error  marked  against  the  student's  grade.  Disagreements  occurred  in  two 
ways;  The  instructors  recorded  the  same  event  as  an  error  but  differed  in  the  type 
of  error  they  called  it,  or  one  instructor  recorded  an  error  for  an  event  while  the 
other  instructor  either  failed  tu  see  or  did  not  judge  it  to  be  an  error.  It  can 
be  readily  noted  that  the  instructor  assessment  is  more  reliable  than  the  problem 
average.  The  reliability  of  the  problem  average  is  important  since  the  ^falidity 
of  a  measure  cannot  exceed  its  reliability.  Consequently,  it  is  vejry  important 
to  standardize  any  portion  of  the  grading  procedures  that  requires  instructor 
judgments. 
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TABLE  0.  A  Listing  of  the  Over-the-Shoulder  Measures 
and  Their  Corresponding  Reference  Numbers 

SYSTEM  ERRORS  (S) 

1  -  Vertical  3  -  Terrain 

2  -  Lateral,  long  4  -  Airspace  outside  radar  coverage 

SYSTEM  DEVIATIONS  (D) 

1  -  Airspace  (lateral) 

2  “  Altitude  (facility) 

3  -  Altitude  (aircraft  data  block)  (min.  separation  used,  no  alt.  verification) 
PROCEDURE  (P) 


1  -  Keep  them  high 

2  -  Speed  co.-iv.rc’ 

3  -  Bad  vector 

4  -  Delay 

5  -  L.O.A.  ^letter  of  agreement) 

6  -  Holding-EAC/EFC 

7  -  WAFDF  (wrong  altitude  for 

direction  of  flight) 

8  -  Needless  altitude  change 

9  -  Radar  contact  not  given  to  ACFT 

10  -  No  reason  for  vector 

11  -  Traffic 

12  -  Position  of  ACFT.  Incorrect  or 

not  given. 

13  -  SID  (change  in  route) 


14  -  Missed  approach  instructions 

15  -  Remarks 

16  -  Improper  coordination 

17  -  Beacon  code 

18  -  Point  out 

19  -  Route 

20  -  Altitude 

21  -  Transfer  control 

22  -  Change  of  destination 

23  -  Change  of  ACFT.  Status  (VFR/IFR) 

24  -  Altitude  verification 

25  -  Clearance 


IV.  OTHERS  (0) 

1  -  Phraseology 

2  -  Strip  marking 

3  -  Altimeter  not  issued 

4  -  Overrestriction 


5  -  Improper  feedback  of  wrong 

information 

6  -  Data  block  update  within  sector 

7  -  Board  management 


TABLE  4.  Reliability  Coefficients  for  the  Over-the-Shoulder 
Evaluation  and  Q-Sort  by  Option 


Problem  Average  Instructor  Assessment  Total  Score  Global  Rating 


Terminal  .326  .582  .433  .234 

En  route  .294  .561  .427  .266 


Model  1  (Table  5)  demonstrates  the  ability  of  the  computer-derived  measures  to 
duplicate  the  problem  average  in  the  over- the-, shoulder  evaluation.  The  Beta  weights 
indicate  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  computer  measures  in  the  duplication 
process.  The  "R,"  multiple  correlation,  ranges  from  -1.0  to  +1.0  and  is  a  measure 
of  the  overall  fit  of  the  model.  A  .5212  is  a  moderate  to  good  value;  however,  the 
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value  could  increase  considerably  if  the  unreliability  in  the  problem  average  were 
minimized. 

TABLE  5.  Regression  of  Computer-Derived  Measures  (CDM) 
on  the  Over-tt;e-Shoulder  Problem  Average  (PA) 

Model  1 

Predictors  =  1-20 
R  =  0.5212 


V 

BETA 

1 

0.1147 

2 

0.0365 

3 

0.2637 

4 

0.0123 

5 

0.1704 

6 

0.0126 

7 

0.0298 

8 

0-1649 

9 

0.1791 

10 

0.8536 

11 

0.0586 

12 

0.6821 

13 

0.2704 

14 

0.3552 

15 

0.2906 

16 

0.1167 

17 

0.0542 

18 

0.2582 

19 

0.1593 

20 

0.0507 

Models  2  and  3  (Tables  6  and  7,  respectively)  demonstrate  how  well  the  computer- 
derived  measures  duplicate  the  instructor  assessment  ana  the  total  score.  The 
increase  in  "R"  for  instructor  assessment  is  probably  due  to  a  better  reliability 
in  the  instructor  assessment. 

Model  4  (Table  8)  demonstrates  in  the  Beta  weights  a  tentative  schema  for  weighting 
the  lab  problems  to  form  a  composite  lab  score.  The  information  provided  by  the 
problems  is  highest  in  problems  4  and  5.  The  maximum  amount  of  information  peaks  at 
problem  4.  Thus,  a  five-problem  lab  grading  procedure  offers  the  most  information, 
but  a  four- problem  procedure  would  be  an  efficient  manner  of  maximizing  information 
in  the  shortest  time  frame.  The  relative  weightings  for  five  problems  would  be  10, 
10,  15,  40,  and  25,  and  for  four  problems  would  be  15,  15,  30,  and  40. 


Models  4  and  5  (Tables  8  and  9,  respectively)  demonstrate  how  wel]  the  computer- 
derived  measures  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  problem  average  in  predicting  tlie  global 
rating.  The  multiple  "R"  drops  from  .4493  to  .4299,  an  insignificant  decline.  For 
practical  purposes,  the  computer-derived  measures  can  be  used  in  place  of  the 
problem  average  in  forming  an  overall  grade.  This  approach  would  have  at  least  one 
very  strong  advantage.  The  computer-derived  measures  are  completely  reliable  whereas 
the  problem  average  is  considerably  unreliable.  Combining  the  highly  reliable 
computer-derived  measure  vdth  the  moderately  reliable  instructor  assessment  creates 
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V 

BETA 

B 

Prob  1 

0.0928 

0.0062 

Prob  2 

0.0742 

0.0043 

Prob  3 

0.1376 

0.0096 

Prob  4 

0.3029 

0.0147 

Prob  5 

0.1923 

0.0090 

* Problems 


REG.  CONST.  =  1.8253 


TABLE  9.  Regression  of  CDM+IA  on  Global  Rating 

Model  5 

Predictors  =  1-5 
R  =  0.4299 


V 

BETA 

B 

Prob  1 

0.1851 

0.0007 

Prob  2 

0.3511 

0.0012 

Prob  3 

0.8663 

0.0017 

Prob  4 

0.0515 

0.0001 

Prob  5 

0.6533 

0.0012 

a  problem  average  reliability  of  approximately  .750,  which  is  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  previously  reported  .433  and  .427  for  terminal  and  en  route, 
respectively. 

The  evidence  from  Models  1-5  suggests  that  the  computer-derived  measures  are  useful 
and  valuable  contributions  to  the  assessment  process.  The  validity  of  the  measures 
is  not  established  by  this  study;  however,  using  the  computer  measures  in  place  of 
the  over-the-shouldex  problem  average  increases  the  reliability  significantly,  and 
I"'’ lability  is  the  upper  bound  for  validity. 

The  factor  analyses  offer  a  means  to  (i)  identify  cluster  areas  where  general  measures 
are  incurred  by  students  and  (ii)  provide  a  comparative  basis  for  the  underlying 
structures  of  the  two  grading  systems.  The  factor  analyses  point  cut  at  least  two 
major  differences  in  the  two  evaluation  models;  delays  and  system  deviations.  Delays 
are  difficult  to  determine  over-the-shoulder  and  no  method  was  available  to  measure 
system  deviations  in  the  computer-derived  measures.  A  next  step  wouid  be  to  attempt 
an  optimal  combination  of  over-the-shoulder  measures  and  computer-derived  measures 
to  be  averaged  with  the  instructor  rating. 

Conclusions. 

It  was  concluded  from  the  regression  models  that  the  computer-derived  measures  predict 
a  global  rating  criterion  of  potential  ATC  on-the-job  success  at  least  as  well  as  the 
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over-the-shoulder  evaluations  (Models  1,  2,  and  3).  Further,  it  was  found  that  the 
over-the-shoulder  evaluations  are  not  as  reliable  as  the  oomputer-derived  measures 
(Table  3) .  Since  reliability  is  in  gener<=-.l  the  upper  bound  for  validity,  using 
computer-derived  measures  would  enhance  the  probability  for  higher  validity.  The 
computer-derived  meas>jres,  it  appears,  can  be  substituted  for  the  over-the-shoulder 
ratings  and  used  to  form  a  composite  laboratory  score.  Model  4  demonstrates  that 
four  or  five  problems  should  be  employed  in  forming  the  laboratory  compor.ite  with 
unit  weights  of  (i)  }  >  30,  and  40,  or  (ii)  10,  10,  15,  40,  and  25,  respectively. 

These  results  for  other  training  programs  where  expert  observations 

and  ratings  This  study  indicates  that  computer  scoring  can 

provide  a  mo,r'.,'  reliable  measurement,  and  this  increased  reliability 

provides  po?,",  imancing  a  program's  validity.  Further  research  in  this  area 

should  inclii'.'? li'jxpAxdad  analysis  of  factor  structures  of  the  two  measurement 
techniques  (Tabl^"'i0)  in  an  attempt  to  reach  an  optimal  scoring  schema  using  both 
computer  scoring  and  expert  observation.  Future  research  should  also  include  a  long 
range  validity  study  to  determine  which  measurement  technique  is  more  valid  in 
predicting  on-the-job  success. 


TABLE  10.  Factor  Analyses  of  the  Over-the-Shoulder  and  Computer-Derived  Measures 
Computer-Derived  Measures  Over-the-Shoulder 


Measure 


FACTOR  1 


*Loading  Measure 
(Conflicts)  FACTOR  1 


*Loading 

(Conflicts) 


1. 

Conflicts 

.7843 

1. 

System  Error 

.8188 

2. 

System  Error 

.6441 

FACTOR  2  (A/C  Wor)cload) 

3. 

System  Error 

.6088 

4. 

System  Error 

.6836 

1. 

Start  Point  Delays 

.4214 

2. 

No.  A/C  Handled 

.8762 

FACTOR  2  (System  Deviations) 

3. 

No.  Completed  Flights 

.7304 

4. 

No.  Arrivals 

.6209 

1. 

System  Deviation 

.5144 

5. 

No.  of  Departures 

.5347 

2. 

System  Deviation 

.4163 

3. 

System  Deviation 

.5883 

FACTOR  3  (Delays) 

FACTOR  3  (Departures) 

1. 

Turn  and  Hold  Delays 

.4574 

2. 

A/C  Time  in  System 

.6302 

1. 

Keep  Them  High 

.7902 

3. 

Handoff  Delay 

.4039 

FACTOR  4  (A/C-Vectoring) 

FACTOR  4  (Communications) 

•  1. 

Bad  Vector 

.5514 

1. 

Air-to-Ground  Contacts 

jS253 

2. 

No  Reason  Vector 

.5108 

2. 

No.  Beacon  Re-Idents 

.4928 

3. 

Holding 

.4232 

3. 

No.  Heading  Changes 

.4291 

FACTOR  5  (A/C  Direction  Vectoring) 

1.  No.  Speed  Changes 

2.  No.  Altitude  Changes 


FACTOR  5  (Arrivals) 
1.  Missed  Approach 


.7126 

.5284 


.6057 


*0nly  loadings  of  .400  or  better  were  retained. 


(TABLE  LO  continued)  — 
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TABLE  10  continued->-*^ 


Over-the-Shoulder 
Measure  *Loadinq 

FACTOR  6  (A/C  Direction) 

1.  Improper  Coord.  .5511 

2.  Routing  Error  .4294 

3 .  Position  A/C 

Incorrect  .4129 

4.  Altitude  Verification  .5423 


FACTOR  ?  (Communications) 

1.  Traffic 

2 .  Remarks 


.4374 

.4863 
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ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOMEN'S  ROLES  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMITMENT 
WITHIN  THE  CANADIAN  FORCES.  (Fri  A.M.). 


This  paper  presents  preliminary  analyses  of  data  currently 
being  collected  by  the  Canadian  Forces  in  connection  with  the  Women 
-in-Near -Combat  Environments  (WINCE)  evaluations.  Using  Spence  and 
Helmreich's  Attitudes  Towards  Women  Scale  (AWS)  and  Cotton's 
Military  Ethic  Scale  (MES) ,  the  attitudes  toward  women's  roles  in 
society  of  selected  samples  of  CF  personnel  are  examined  in  relation 
to  a  number  of  organizational  commitment  variables.  In  addition, 
the  relationships  between  a  number  of  biographic  and  demographic 
factors,  and  traditional  versus  equalitarian/profeminist  attitudes 
are  investigated.  The  theoretical  and  practical  implications  of 
these  analyses  are  addressed. 
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ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOMEN'S  ROLES: 
A  PRELIMINARY  ANALYSIS  OF 
CANADIAN  FORCES'  PERSONNEL" 


Lieutenant  Diane  G.  Boyce  and  Captain  Brian  E.  Belec 

Canadian  Forces  Personnel  Applied  Research  Unit, 

Toronto,  Canada 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Canadian  Forces  (CF)  are  currently  conducting  a  series  of  evaluations 
in  order  to  assess  the  impact,  on  operational  effectiveness,  of  integrating  women 
into  near-combat  environments"".  These  evaluations  are  being  carried  out  as  a 

result  of  two  essential  issues.  The  first  of  these  was  the  p*’oraulgation  of  the 
Canadian  Human  Rights  Act  (CHRA)  (March,  1978)  which  prohibits  exclusion  from 
occupational  areas  on  the  basis  of  sex  -  unless  the  employer  car.  establish  that 
such  exclusion  is  based  on  a  bona  fide  occupational  requirement.  The  second  issue 
concerns  difficulties  in  sustaining  current  and  future  (projected)  manpower 
levels.  Socio-demographic  analyses  indicate  that  the  traditional  recruit 
population  (i.e.,  males  17  to  24  years  of  age)  will  not  provide  an  adequate  source 
of  personnel  for  projected  manpower  requirements  into  the  1980s  and  1990s  (Tierney, 
1979;  Tierney  and  Pinch,  1980).  Given  these  legal  and  demographic  trends,  the 

Women- in-Near-Combat  Environments  (WINCE)  evaluations  are  designed  to  determine  if 
bona  fide  occupational  requirements  exist  that  might  restrict  employment  of  women 
in  nontraditjonal  areas,  and  the  extent  to  which  women's  participation  may  be 
expanded  within  the  military. 

Research  conducted  in  the  United  States  has  shown  that,  from  the  mid-19403 

to  the  early  1970s,  women  consitituted  less  than  two  percent  of  total  military 

strength,  and  were  restricted  largely  to  health  care  and  administrative/clerical 
occupations.  It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  women  have  been  employed  as 
electrical  equipment  repairmen,  aircraft  maintenance  personnel,  communications 
experts,  and  telephone  linemen  -  among  the  many  other  nontraditional  career  fields 
(Binkin  &  Bach,  1977;  Landrum,  1978).  Similar  trends  have  been  visible  within  the 
Canadian  military.  Until  recently,  Canadian  women  were  recruited  to  fill  primarily 
traditional  w;)men'3  occupations.  However,  as  a  result  v>f  the  socio-demographic  and 
legal  issues  noted  above,  women's  participation  within  the  military  has  been 
expanded  to  include  employment  in  nontraditional  environments.  One  area  which  may 
have  important  implications  for  the  integration  of  women  concerns  the  attitudes 
toward  women's  roles  in  society  held  by  CF  personnel,  both  male  and  female,  who 
may /will  be  employed  in  near-combat  environments. 

Attitudes  toward  women  in  society  have  generally  been  examined  in  terras  of 
traditional  versus  profeminist/egalitarian  attitudes  (Spence  &  Helmreich,  1972). 
The  traditional  orientation  emphasizes  the  "stereotypic"  role  of  women  in  society, 

"The  views  and  opinions  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  authors  and  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  Department  of  National  Defence.  The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
comments  of  Major  r'.C.  Pinch  on  earlier  drafts  of  this  paper. 

""The  terra  "Near-Combat  Environments"  refers  to  employment  in  land  combat  support 
units,  in  noncombatant  ships  and  aircraft,  and  in  isolated  settings. 
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which  distinguishes  the  kinds  of  activities  considered  appropriate  for  men  and 
women.  Conversely,  the  profeminist/egalitarian  perspective  downplays  sex-typed 
roles  and  emphasizes  equality  of  men  and  women. 

One  instrument  that  has  been  frequently  used  to  measure  traditional  versus 
profeminist/egalitarian  orientations  is  the  Attitudes  Toward  Women  Scale  (AWS) 

developed  by  Spence  and  Helmreich  (1972;  1973).  The  AWS  was  recently  employed  in 
research  conducted  at  the  three  Canadian  Military  Colleges  (CMCs)  and  several 
Canadian  civilian  universities  (Frociuk,  1980).  Tn  addition,  it  was  used  in 
research  conducted  at  three  United  States  Military  Academies  (Durning,  1978). 

Thus,  the  use  of  the  AWS  in  this  study  permits  comparative  analysis  with  the 
findings  of  Prooiuk  (1980)  and  Durning  (1978). 

Research  over  the  past  decade  has  shown  that  such  socio-demographic  factors 
as  age  (Thornton  4  Freedman,  1979;  Mason  ^  1976),  education  (Thornton  4 

Freedman,  1979;  Mason  ^  1976),  language  group  affiliation  (Schreiber,  1975; 

Pinch,  1978),  and  community  size  (Pinch,  1978)  are  associated  with  subjects' 
attitudes  toward  women  in  society.  This  body  of  research  suggests  that  better 
educated  women,  from  more  urbanized  and  industralized  centres,  hold  more 

egalitarian  attitudes  toward  vjomen's  roles  in  society.  Research  on  the 

relationships  between  age  and  sex-role  attitudes  (Thornton  4  Freedman,  1979;  Mason 
et  al,  1976)  and  between  language  group  affiliation  and  sex-role  attitudes  (Lipset, 
1968;  Schreiber,  1975;  Pinch,  1978;  Prociuk,  1980)  has  proved  contradictory. 

Accordingly,  the  relationships  between  age,  level  of  education,  language 
group  affiliation  and  community  size,  and  orientations  toward  the  roles  of  women  in 
society,  for  CF  personnel,  were  examined. 

In  essence,  then,  this  paper  looks  at  the  attitudes  toward  women’s  roles  in 
society,  and  the  relationshps  between  these  attitudes  and  selected  demographic 
variables  for  two  groups  (one  female,  one  male)  of  CF  personnel. 

METHOD 

For  purposes  of  this  paper,  data  collected  from  U05  Canadian  Forces 
personnel  (277  servicewomen  and  128  servicemen)  were  analyzed.  The  female  sample 
consisted  of  all  the  servicewomen  who  were  preselected  to  participate  in  the  WINCE 
evaluations.  The  male  sample  included  38  members  serving  on  board  HMCS  Cormorant 
and  90  members  serving  with  4  Service  Battalion.  Data  on  the  males  were  collected 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  females  at  their  respective  units. 

Two  survey  instruments  were  administered:  the  Women's  Trials  Biographical 
Questionnaire  (WTBQ)  and  the  Women's  Trials  Attitudinal  Questionnaire  (WTAQ).  The 
WTBQ  is  designed  to  determine  the  socio-demographic  background  of  the  respondents, 
as  well  as  some  basic  attitudes  concerning  their  association  with  the  Canadian 
Forces.  The  WTAQ  is  designed  to  measure  respondents'  attitudes  toward  women  in 
society  [as  measured  by  the  25-item  version  of  the  Attitudes  Toward  Women  Scale 
(AWS)  developed  by  Spence,  Helmreich  4  Stapp  (1973)3  and  witnin  the  CF.  The  AWS  is 
a  Likert-type  scale  that  measures  attitudes  concerning  the  rights,  roles,  and 
privileges  women  have,  or  ought  to  have,  in  such  areas  as  vocational  and 
educational  choice,  dating  and  courtship,  sexual  behaviour,  and  marital  roles 
(Spence  &  Helmreich,  1972).  More  specifically,  it  deals  with  such  factors  as 
equality  of  oppoi^tunity  for  women  in  educational  and  vocational  spheres,  and 
reflects  attitudes  concerning  social/scxual  relationships  between  men  and  women, 
and  what  constitutes  "ladylike  behaviour"  (Spence  and  Helmreich,  1972). 
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The  AWS  is  considered  a  fairly  reliable  instrument.  Measures  of  internal 
consistency  (coefficient  alpha)  (Nie  &  Hull,  1977),  taken  in  previous  research, 
have  produced  coefficients  of  .Q38  for  Queen's  University  students  and  .841  for 
University  of  Manitoba  students  (Procuik,  1980). 

Surveys  were  administered  at  the  respondents'  current  places  of  duty  by 
Base  Personnel  Selection  Officers,  under  guidelines  established  by  the  CF 
Directorate  of  Personnel  Applied  Research,  Ottawa.  Coding  of  responses  was 
completed  by  the  research  staff  of  the  CF  Personnel  Applied  Research  Unit,  Toronto. 

ANALYSIS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Each  item  on  the  AWS  was  scored  from  0  to  3,  with  0  reflecting  the  most 
traditional  attitude  and  3  indicating  the  most  liberal/profeminist  attitude.  The 
respondent's  score  on  the  scale  was  the  sum  of  the  scores  on  each  of  the  25  items. 
Thus,  scores  ranged  from  0  to  75. 

Measures  of  internal  consistency  (coefficient  alpha)  for  the  two  groups  of 
CF  personnel  produced  coefficients  of  .798  for  servicewomen  and  .829  for 
servicemen,  both  of  which  are  comparable  to  those  reported  by  Prociuk  (1980).  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  the  AWS  was  a  fairly  reliable  instrument  for  these  two  samples. 

Prociuk  (1980)  found  that  the  AWS  mean  scores  of  cadets  at  either  Royal 
Military  College  (RMC),  College  Militaire  Royale  (CMR),  or  Royal  Roads  Military 
College  (RRMC),  reflect  significantly  more  egalitarian  attitudes  toward  women's 
roles  in  society  than  those  expressed  by  male  cadets  at  either  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  (USMA),  United  States  Air  Force  Academy  (USAFA),  or  Unites  States 
Naval  Academy  (USNA).  Appendix  1  lists  applicable  means  and  standard  deviations. 
Similar  analyses  indicated  that  there  are  no  significant  differences  in  attitudes 
toward  women's  roles  in  society  between  CF  servicemen  and  CMC  cadets  (either  RMC, 
CMR,  or  RRMC).  AWS  mean  scores  of  CF  servicemen,  like  tnose  of  CMC  cadets,  reflect 
significantly  more  egalitarian  attitudes  toward  women's  roles  in  society  than  those 
expressed  by  male  cadets  at  the  US  Military  Academies  (either  USMA,  USAFA,  or 
USNA);  (e.g.,  CF  servicemen  (48.37)  versus  USMA  males  (42.34);  t(l386)  =  6.09, 
.001).  As  indicated  by  Prociuk  (1980),  however,  any  firm  conclusions  must  be 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  US  Military  Academies'  data  were  collected  in  1976 
and  general  societal  changes  in  attitudes  toward  women  may  have  contributed  to  the 
obtained  findings. 

In  addition,  the  AWS  mean  scores  for  CF  servicemen  versus  civilian  college 
male  students  were  compared.  No  significant  differences  between  CF  servicemen  and 
civilian  male  students  (for  any  of  the  comparisons)  were  found.  This  is  in  line 
with  Prociuk' s  (1980)  finding  which  indicated  no  significant  AWS  mean  score 
differences  between  CMC  cadets  and  civilian  college  male  students. 

Next,  AWS  mean  scores  of  CF  servicewomen  were  compared  to  those  of  female 
cadets  at  each  of  the  US  Military  Academies.  No  significant  differences  in 
attitudes  toward  women's  roles  were  found  for  these  groups.  However,  the  AWS  mean 
scores  of  CF  servicewomen  reflect  significantly  less  egalitarian  attitudes  toward 
women's  roles  in  society  than  those  expressed  by  female  civilian  college  students 
(either  Queen's,  Manitoba,  or  CEGEPs)  (e.g.,  CF  servicewomen  (55.66)  versus  Queen's 
females  (60.42);  t(456)  =  -  4.51,  P  <[  .001).  Differences  in  the  educational 
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levels  of  these  two  samples  may  explain,  in  part,  the  more  egalitarian  orientations 
of  the  female  Canadian  college  students  as  compared  to  the  less  educated  CF 
servicewomen.  Similar  results  were  reported  by  Mason  ^  al  (1976). 

Obvious  differences  in  AWS  mean  scores  are  indlt-ated  in  all  of  the  male 
versus  female  comparisons.  CF  servicemen  (48.37)  reflect  significantly  more 
traditional  attitudes  than  those  expressed  by  CF  servicewomen  (55.66);  t(369)  =  - 
7.43,  p  <  .001.  Similarly,  CF  servicemen  express  significantly  less  egalitarian 
attitudes  than  female  cadets  at  US  Military  Academies  and  female  civilian  college 
students.  Finally,  CF  servicewomen  reflect  significantly  more  egalitarian 

attitudes  than  those  expressed  by  male  cadets  at  both  the  CMCs  and  US  Military 
Academies,  and  male  civilian  college  students.  Appendix  2  shows  all  relevant 
statistics. 

As  reported  earlier,  CF  servicewomen  expressed  significantly  more 

egalitarian  attitudes  toward  the  rights  and  roles  of  women  than  CF  servicemen. 
While  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  gender  differences  in  determining  attitudes 
toward  women’s  roles  (Erskine,  1971),  it  is  essential  to  consider  other  factors 
that  might  influence  the  obtained  results. 

As  the  average  level  of  education  for  the  females  was  significantly 
different  (greater)  from  that  of  the  males  (t(399)  =  3.26,  p  =  .001),  the 

relationship  between  leve’  of  education  and  attitudes  toward  women's  roles  was 
examined  separately  for  each  sex.  The  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  between 
level  of  education  and  attitudes  toward  women’s  roles,  for  CF  servicewomen,  was 
.16,  p  =  .005.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  previous  research 
which  suggest  that  egalitarian  cex-role  attitudes  are  positively  related  to  level 
of  education  among  women  (Mason  ^  al,  1976).  This  relationship  was  not 

significant  for  CF  servicemen. 

For  the  entire  sample  of  CF  personnel,  the  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  between  the  size  of  community  during  adolescence  and  attitudes  toward 
women’s  roles  was  found  to  be  .}0,  o  .04.  Although  the  small  absolute  value  of 
this  correlation  means  that  any  conclusions  as  to  trend  must  remain  tentative,  the 
relationship  is  in  line  with  the  pattern  found  in  previous  research,  where  levels 
of  urbanization  and  industralization  were  shown  to  be  positively  related  to 
egalitarian  attitudes  toward  women. 

While  Thornton  and  Freedman  (1979)  reported  that  there  was  an  inverse 
relationship  between  age  and  egalitarian  attitudes  toward  women,  other  research  has 
shown  either  that  there  is  a  positive  relationship  between  age  and  egalitarian  sex 
role  attitudes  or  that  age  has  no  effect  on  attitudes  (Mason  et  1976).  The 
results  obtained  here  are  consistent  with  the  latter  finding,  i.e.,  no  significant 
relationships  were  found  between  these  two  variables  for  either  males  or  females. 

Examination  of  AWS  mean  scores  reveals  no  significant  differences  between 
Anglophone  and  Francophone  servicemen.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  results 
obtained  on  male  cadets  at  CMCs  by  Prociuk  (1980).  However,  Anglophone 
servicewomen  (54.6)  were  more  egalitarian  than  their  Francophone  counterparts 
(51.0);  (t(275)  =  2.21,  p  <  .03). 
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While  Anglophones  have  historically  been  considered  to  hold  more 
contemporary  views  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues  than  their  Francophone  peers 
(Lipset,  1968),  recent  studies  have  shown  either  that  Francophones  are  more 
egalitarian  than  Anglophones  (both  Canadian  and  American)  (Schreiber,  1975;  Pinch, 
1978) ,  or  that  ‘ihere  are  no  differences  between  Anglophones  and  Francophones  in 
their  attitudes  to\fard  women’s  roles  (Prociuk,  1980).  Given  these  contradictory 
findings,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  determining  what  factors  might  contribute  to 
the  differences  In  attitudes  between  Anglophone  and  Francophone  servicewomen. 

Comparisons  of  mean  scores  indicate  significant  differences  between 
Anglophone  and  Francophone  servicewomen  with  respect  to  age  (26  years  versus  24 
years;  t(273)  =  3.06,  p=.002),  level  of  education  (grade  12-13  versus  grade  10-11; 
t(275)  =  2.51,  p  <.02),  and  size  of  community  (15,000  population  versus  7,500 
population;  t(273)  =  2.72,  p  ^  .01).  Thus,  in  this  sample,  the  Anglophones  were 
older,  better-educated,  and  from  larger  communities  than  the  Francophones.  Future 
research  will  ascertain  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  these  variables  in 
determining  the  differences  in  attitudes  toward  women’s  roles  for  CF  servicewomen. 

These  differences  between  Anglophone  and  Francophone  servicewomen  might 
suggest  that  Francophones  would  be  more  reluctant  to  assume  nontraditional 
employment  or,  indeed,  to  remain  in  the  nontraditional  settings  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  than  their  Anglophone  counterparts.  This  was  not  borne  out,  however,  as 
r.o  differences  were  found  between  their  decisions  regarding  participation  in  the 
trials.  In  other  words,  servicewomen  who  expressed  traditional  attitudes  toward 
women's  roles  were  as  willing  to  assume  nontraditional  employment  within  the 
Canadian  mi .itary  as  those  servicewomen  who  expressed  egalitarian/profeminist 
attitudes. 

This  suggests  that  factors  other  than  attitudes  toward  women’ s  roles  may  be 
operating.  One  possible  set  of  factors  revolves  around  differences  in  "military 
ethos"  (Cotton,  1979;  Prociuk,  1980);  that  is,  between  an  "occupational 

orientation"  (i.e.,  the  roles  and  obligations  of  military  personnel  are  limited  to 
those  relevant  to  civilian  employment  settings,  and  involve  formal,  contractual 
arrangements  and  limited  liability)  and  a  "vocational  orientation"  (i.e.,  military 
personnel  have  unlimited  liability  and  an  "implied  contract"  and  should  put  service 
and  duty  first,  regardless  of  personal  consequences)  toward  military  service.  It 
may  be  that  vocationally  oriented  servicewomen  are  more  likely  to  assume 
nontraditional  military  employment  than  those  who  adhere  to  an  occupational 
orientation.  This  issue  remains  to  be  addressed  in  subsequent  research. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  paper  presents  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  data  currently  being 
collected  by  the  CF  in  connection  with  the  Women-in-Near-Combat  Environments 
evaluations.  Using  the  Attitudes  Toward  Women  Scale,  the  attitudes  of  a  sample  of 
Canadian  Forces  personnel,  toward  the  roles  of  women  in  society,  were  compared  to  a 
number  of  other  military  and  civilian  groups.  Also,  the  relationships  between 
several  biographic  and  demographic  variables  and  these  attitudes  were  investigated. 


The  results  indicated  that  the  attitudes  toward  women,  expressed  by  CF 
servicemen,  were  comparable  with  those  expressed  by  other  militiary  and  civilian 
male  samples.  The  attitudes  of  CF  servicewomen  were  found  to  be  similar  to  those 
expressed  by  other  military  female  samples,  but  tended  to  be  more  traditional  than 
those  of  the  selected  civilian  female  samples. 

The  obtained  results  indicated  that  CF  servicemen  were  mor’e  traditional  in 
their  attitudes  toward  women  in  society  than  CF  servicewomen.  One  practical 
implication  of  this  finding,  with  respect  to  the  integration  of  women  into 
iiear-comoat  environments,  is  the  possible  reluctance  of  servicemen  to  readily 
accept  servicewomen  in  nontraditional  roles.  Such  a  lack  of  acceptance  may  have  a 
negative  effect  on  unit  morale  and  operational  effectiveness.  In  addition,  the 
analysis  revealed  a  significant,  but  weak,  positive  relationship  between  size  of 
community  and  attitudes  toward  women  for  CF  personnel. 

Finally,  for  servicewomen,  it  was  found  that  Anglophone  servicewomen  tended 
to  be  older,  better-educated,  and  from  larger  communities  than  their  Francophone 
counterparts.  Moreove; ,  Anglophones  were  more  egalitarian  than  Francophones  in 
attitudes  toward  women's  roles.  Despite  no  differences  in  respondents'  willingness 
to  participate  in  the  WINCE  evaluations,  one  implication  of  this  finding  is  that 
Francophone  servicewomen  may  have  more  problems  adapting  to  nontraditional  roles 
than  Anglophone  servicewomen.  Subsequent  research  will  address  this  Issue. 
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APPENDIX  1 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOMEN  SCALE  SCORES  FOR 
CANADIAN  MILITARY  COLLEGES, 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMIES, 
CANADIAN  CIVILIAN  COLLEGES, 

AND  CF  PERSONNEL 


COLLEGE 

MALES 

FEMALES 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

CANADIAN  MILITARY  COLLEGES 

RMC 

380 

A8.95 

9.99 

1 

CMR 

296 

48.34 

9.60 

RRMC 

188 

48.46 

9.91 

1 

1 

UNITED  STATES 

MILITARY 

ACADEMIES 

USMAa 

1277 

42.34 

9.91 

115 

57.33 

9.96 

USAFAb 

367 

43.10 

12.38 

42 

54.09 

12.35 

USNAC 

825 

41.67 

8.90 

62 

54.47 

9.82 

CANADIAN 

CIVILIAN 

COLLEGES 

Queen’ s 

132 

51.74 

10.72 

194 

60.42 

8.56 

Manitoba 

88 

47.81 

11.53 

131 

60.30 

8.99 

CEGEPs 

100 

49.33 

11.09 

112 

60.90 

8.35 

CANADIAN  FORCES  PERSONNEL 

111* 

48.37 

9.81 

264* 

55.66 

8.11 

^United  States  Military  Academy;  bui,ited  States  Air  Force  Academy; 

^United  States  Naval  Academy 

•Variations  from  total  sample  sizes  accounted  for  by  missing  data. 

Source:  Data  for  U.S.  Military  Academy  cadets  from  Durning  (i97B;  p. 

578).  Data  for  CMCs  and  Canadian  civilian  colleges  frcm  Prociuk 
(1980,  p.3A).  Data  for  CF  personnel  from  CFPARU,  RIS  (WINCE) 
File  (September,  1980). 
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APPENDIX  2 


TABLE  OF  t-STATISTICS 
FOR  COMPARISON  OF  AWS  SCORES 


1 

COMPARISON  GROUPS  1 

1 

df 

1 

t-STATISTIC 

CF 

1 

servicemen  vs.  RMC  I 

489 

-  .531 

n.s. 

CMR  1 

405 

.027 

n.s. 

RRMC  1 

1 

297 

-  .08 

n.s. 

CF 

1 

1 

servicemen  vs.  USMA  males  1 

1386 

6.09 

«*» 

females  1 

224 

-  6.53 

USAFA  males  1 

476 

4.47 

females  1 

151 

-  3.18 

•« 

USNA  males  1 

934 

7.44 

females  1 

1 

171 

-  3.65 

•«« 

CF 

1 

servicemen  vs.  Queen's  males  1 

241 

-  2.34 

n.s. 

females  1 

303 

-13.39 

»»« 

Manitoba  males  I 

197 

.38 

n.s. 

females  1 

240 

-  9.11 

««* 

CEGEP  males  ! 

209 

-  .66 

n.s. 

females  1 

1 

221 

-  9.87 

««» 

CF 

I 

servicemen  vs.  CF  servicewomen  i 

1 

369 

-  7.43 

CF 

1 

servicewomen  vs.  RMC  1 

642 

9.40 

««* 

CMR  1 

568 

10.25 

»»* 

RRMC  1 

1 

450 

8.09 

»*• 

CF 

1 

servicewomen  vs.  USMA  females  1 

377 

-  1.814 

n.s. 

males  1 

1539 

19.88 

USAFA  females  1 

304 

1.29 

n«  3* 

males  1 

629 

14.54 

««« 

USNA  females  1 

324 

1.005 

n.s. 

males  1 

1 

1087 

22.92 

*** 

CF 

1 

servicewomen  vs.  Queen's  feraalesl 

456 

-  4.51 

»aft 

males  1 

394 

’.93 

Manitoba  femalesi 

393 

-  5.06 

males  1 

350 

7.214 

»«« 

CEGEP  females  1 

374 

-  5.824 

•«« 

males  1 

_ L 

362 

5.85 

«»» 

»»p  <  .01;  •••?  <  .001;  n.3.  =  not  significant 
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EFFECTS  OF  RESPIRATION  CONTROL  ON  STRESS  AND  PERFORMNCE  OF 


Jin-IPMASTERS  (Wed  P.M.) 


The  Jumpmaster  Course  at  Fort  Banning,  Georgia,  trains  airborne 
personnel  to  conduct  airdrops  of  men  and  equipment  and  features 
relatively  stressful  training  jumps  during  which  instructors  grade 
the  performance  of  students  acting  as  jumpmasters  for  actual 
airdrops . 


One  class  of  Jumpmaster  students  was  divided  into  pairs  matched 
by  rank  and  the  members  of  each  pair  were  randomly  distributed  into 
either  an  experimental  or  a  control  group.  The  experimental  group 
was  taught  a  method  of  respiration  control  to  be  used  imri.ediately 
before  and  during  training  jumps.  The  groups  were  then  compared  on 
heart  rate,  perceived  stress,  and  grades  received  for  performance  as 
jumpmasters  during  training  jumps. 


The  results  showed  that  the  experimental  groups  bad 
significantly  lower  heart  rates  during  the  two  night  jumps  of  the 
course  -  jumps  which,  because  of  limited  visibility,  are  somewhat 
more  dangerous  and  therefore  more  stressful  than  daylight  jumps. 
There  were  no  other  statistically  significant  differences  between 
the  groups. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Several  laboratory  studies  have  indicated  that  regulating  the  r''te  of 
breathing  can  serve  to  reduce  physiological  and  psychological  arousal  in  stress¬ 
ful  situations.  Brief  training  to  reduce  the  breathing  rate  below  normal  in 
a  stressful  situation  (the  threat  of  receiving  ’’painful”  electric  shocks) , 
where  the  natural  tendency  of  the  body  is  to  hyperventilate,  has  been  shown  by 
McCaul  and  his  colleagues  (1979)  to  reduce  arousal,  as  measured  by  skin  resis¬ 
tance  and  finger  pulse  volume  (but  not  heart  rate) ,  as  well  as  self  reports 
of  anxiety.  Other  studies  varying  both  the  rate  and  the  depth  of  respiration 
have  demonstrated  that  large  decreases  in  heart  rate  can  be  produced  by  deep, 
slow  breathing  (Laird  and  Fenz,  1971;  Westcott  and  Huttenlocher,  1961). 


Respiration  control  has  also  figured  prominently  in  a  stress-management 
training  program  for  novice  skydivers.  For  several  years,  Walter  Fenz  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  in  Canada,  has  been  studying  sports  parachutists  and 
has  found  that  individuals  who  are  rated  as  good  performers  at  free-fall  para¬ 
chuting  shov:  a  different  pattern  of  heart  rate  response  to  the  various 
activities  preparatory  to  a  parachute  free-fall  than  do  those  rated  as  poor 
performers  (Fenz,  1973;  Fenz  &  Jones,  1972,  1974).  He  and  his  associates  have 
found  that,  while  poor  performers  show  a  relatively  rapid  increase  of  rate  of 
heart  beat  from  the  time  at  which  they  first  arrive  at  the  airport  on  jump  day, 
through  boarding  the  aircraft,  to  reaching  final  altitude  for  the  jump  run,  the 
heart  rate  of  good  performers  peaks  when  boarding  the  aircraft  and  declines, 
thereafter,  during  engine  warmup  and  the  climb  to  final  altitude.  By  the  time 
of  the  jump  run  over  the  drop  zone  their  heart  rates  have  declined  to  the  levels 
at  which  they  stood  when  the  individuals  arrived  at  the  airport  that  morning. 


With  reference  to  stress-management  training,  Dr.  Fenz's  most  important 
project  is  one  recently  completed  in  collaboration  with  G.  Brian  Jones  (see 
Fenz,  1975)  in  which  they  developed  a  program  of  mental  and  physical  techniques 
(including  deep,  slow  breathing)  aimed  at  the  control  of  involuntary  stress 
reactions.  In  this  research,  they  monitorel  the  heart  rate  of  individuals  in 
two  groups  of  novice  parachutists,  one  group  of  which  received  the  stress- 
management  trai  iJ.ng  and  one  of  which  did  nor,  during  their  first  jumps  and 
during  their  first  free-falls.  The  two  groups  showed  heart  rates  which  were 
significantly  different  after  boarding  the  aircraft  for  both  jumps.  The  most 
important  aspect  of  these  differences  is  that  the  heart  rate  response  of  the 
untrained  jumpers  resembled  that  of  the  poor  performers  in  Fenz  and  Jones’ 
earlier  stuaies,  while  the  heart  race  of  the  trained  group  resembled  that  of 
the  good  performers  in  the  prior  studies.  The  training  procedures  had  appar¬ 
ently  prepared  novice  jumpers  to  approach  the  most  critical  of  their  early 
jumps  in  similar  physical,  and,  presumably,  mental  states,  to  those  of  jumpers 
of  far  greater  experience  and  ability. 


These  studies,  from  both  the  laboratory  and  che  field,  indicate  that 
control  of  the  rate  and  depth  of  respiration  ''.an  lead  to  the  control  of  both 


psychological  and  physiological  indicators  of  stress.  Furthermore,  the  Fenz 
research  suggests  that  heart  rate,  which  has  been  shovm  in  the  laboratory  to 
be  influenced  by  patterns  of  breathing,  may  be  related  to  quality  of  perfor¬ 
mance  in  stressful  situations. 

To  test  the  effects  of  respiration  control  as  a  stress-management  tech¬ 
nique  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Army,  an  eval'-ation  experiment  was  done  with  students 
going  through  the  Jumpmaster  Course  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  The  Jumpraaster 
Course  provides  some  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  in  which  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  stress-management  techniques.  Performance  in  this  course  is 
graded  by  instructors  in  an  aircraft  in  flight  with  the  students  under  extreme 
time  pressure  to  complete  a  series  of  critical  actions  and  inspections  which 
prepare  other  men,  equipment,  and  theaiselves  for  an  airdrop.  Onlj  a  brief 
association  with  .iumpmaster  students  prior  to  their  boarding  the  aircraft  to 
make  those  graded  training  jumps  is  necessary  to  convince  the  observer  that 
performance  in  the  Jumpmaster  Course  is  a  stressful  experience  for  most  men. 

The  stress  appears  to  be  the  result  Oj.  a  combination  of  both  ham  anxiety  and 
failure  anxiety  (Basowitz  et  al,  1955).  Althcugh  roost  of  the  men  in  this 
cor’‘6e  are  experienced  parachutists  they  have  had  little  experience  at  working 
around  the  open  door  of  an  aircraft  in  flight  and  an  Initial  apprehension  about 
that  experience  must  be  overcome.  Failure  anxiety  appears  to  be  the  px*lme 
stressor  in  the  course,  however,  since  these  men.  In  tne  main,  are  highly 
motivated  to  do  ^  ell  in  whatever  training  they  attempt,  and  critical,  irre¬ 
trievable  errors,  causing  their  failure  from  the  course,  can  be  con.".iltted  in 
seconds.  The  in-flight  grading  procedures  used  in  this  course  are  extensive 
and  highly  detailed  and  can  serve  as  suitable  performance  measures  against 
which  to  test  the  efficacy  of  any  stress-management  techniques. 

METHOD 

Procedure 

The  men  used  in  this  study  were  the  stvJents  of  one  class  of  the  Jump- 
master  Training  Course  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  and  they  ranged  in  rank 
from  Captain  t'o  Pri\ate  First  Class  The  initial  selection  of  individuals  to 
be  included  in  the  experimental  and  control  groups  for  the  experiment  proceeded 
as  follows: 

On  inprocessing  day,  the  first  day  of  the  course,  the  class  was  arranged 
by  the  jumpmaster  cadre  in  descending  order,  oy  rank,  with  Captains  listed 
fir.st,  followed  by  Lieutenants,  senior  NCOs,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  lone  PFC 
in  the  class.  The  student?  were  then  broken  down  into  2-man  teams  starting  at 
ti head  of  the  list  mo'. ing  dowr.  and  these  teams,  usually  composed  of  men  of 
equal  rank,  worked  together  throughout  the  course  practicing  and  performing 
their  skills.  It  was  decided  that  subjects  for  this  experiment  should  be 
matched  by  rank  thereby  to  control  to  some  extent  for  differences  in  airborne 
and  service-related  experiences.  Accordingly,  one  man  from  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  2-man  teams  was  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  experimental  group 
which  was  to  be  taught  the  respiration  control  technique.  Selection  within 
teams  was  made  by  the  flip  of  the  coin,  thereby  providing  raaclom  selection 
within  matched  pairs. 

The  Jumpmaster  Course  Curriculum.  The  course  is  conducted  over  two  full 
weeks  ot  training.  The  first  week  is  primarily  one  of  classroom  training  and 
hands-on  practice  at  rigging  aud  inspecting  various  parachute  harness  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  second  week  begins  with  a  day  of  a  written  general  knowledge  exam 


and  two  hands-on  harness  inspection  exams  and  consists  from  the  second  day  on 
of  flights  and  jumps  over  the  drop  zone. 

There  are  five  training  jumps  in  the  second  week.  First,  there  are  both  a 
day  and  a  night  orientation  jump  during  whicn  the  students  are  taught  to  recog¬ 
nize,  under  both  daylight  and  night-time  conditions,  the  checkpoints  on  the 
ground  Indicating  time  and  distance  away  from  the  drop  zone.  Every  student 
makes  a  parachute  jump  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of  those  orientation  flights 
which  will  be  designated  hereafter  as  the  Day  and  the  Night  Orientation  Jumps. 

During  the  next  flight,  one  member  of  each  pair  of  students  is  graded 
while  performi-'g  as  a  jvmpmaster  and,  after  going  through  a  series  of  commands, 
inspections,  at^d  decisions  about  position  of  the  aircraft  relative  to  the  drop 
zone,  he  puts  out  the  door  a  neav-y  bundle  of  equipment  iweighing  approximately 
200  lbs)  as  well  as  his  partner  who  is  used  to  represent  a  line  or  "stick"  of 
jumpers.  \'nien  both  door  bundle  and  jumper  are  gone,  the  jumpmaster  himself 
follows.  This  is  the  Door  Bundle  Jumpmaster  routine  for  what  will  be  referred 
CO,  here,  as  the  Day  Graded  Jump. 

Later  that  day,  after  night  falls,  the  class  flies  again  and  this  time 
every  man  in  the  class  wears  combat  equipment  and  is  graded  while  performing  as 
a  jumpmaster.  For  this  routine  there  are  no  actual  jumpers  other  than  the 
jumpmaster  himself  even  though  the  student  goes  through  liis  routine  as  though 
he  were  giving  jump  commands  to  other  individuals.  This  is  the  Combat  Equip¬ 
ment  Jumpmaster  routine  for  what  will  be  called  the  Night  Graded  Jump. 

The  final  flight  takes  place  the  following  day  (weather  permitting)  when 
the  remaining  member  of  each  team,  the  one  who  served  merely  as  a  jumper  on  the 
Day  Graded  Jump  of  the  preceding  day,  is  graded  while  acting  as  the  jumpmaster 
and  he,  then,  puts  out  a  door  bundle,  his  partner  who  is  now  serving  as  a 
jumper,  and  himself. 

Grading  System  for  Performance  in  the  Aircraft.  Each  student,  as  he  go'^s 
through  his  routine  serving  in  his  turn  as  jumpmaster,  is  closely  attended  by 
two  members  of  the  jumpmaster  cadre  one  of  whom  grades  his  performance  and  the 
other  records  the  result.  Each  student  is  given  a  cushion  of  30  points  out  of 
which  he  may  be  penalized  for  errors  in  his  performance  and  still  pass  the 
course.  If,  on  any  jump,  he  loses  more  than  30  points,  he  fails  and  leaves 
the  course  immediately  thereafter.  Each  of  the  important  actions  of  the  jun,p- 
master  routine  is  assigned  a  specific  number  of  points  which  are  lost  if  the 
individual  either  forgets  to  perform  them  or  performs  them  improperly.  Points 
lost  range  from  a  single  point  assessed  for  a  weak  or  late  performance  of  non' 
critical  actions,  such  as  being  one  second  late  in  getting  the  jumper  away,  to 
a  maximum  of  minus  35  points  for  failure  to  perform  actions  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  such  as  hooking  jp  the  static  line  (which  automatically  deploys  the  main 
parachute)  —  a  life-threatening  error. 

Training  Session.  All  students  initially  chosen  for  the  experime..tal 
group  were  taught  the  following  breathing  sequence: 

Sharp  intake  of  deep  breath;  press  diaphragm  down  gently;  hold  for 

8  seconds:  release  over  4  seconds;  hold  w^thout  breathing  4  seconds; 

take  one  regular  breath;  repeat  from  the  beginning. 

It  was  related  to  the  group  that  this  method  (slightly  modified  by  inser¬ 
tion  of  instruction  about  pressing  down  with  the  diaphragm)  was  used  by  Fenz  in 
training  his  novice  skydivers  (Fenz,  Nota  1)  and  was  also  used  by  him  (and  a 
similar  technique  by  others)  in  laboratory  experiments  in  which  heart  rate  was 


lowered  by  as  much  as  30  beats  per  minute  (Laird  &  Fenz,  1971;  Westcott  & 
Huttenlacher,  1961) » 

To  underscore  the  potential  of  this  method,  they  were  also  informed  that 
breathing  techniques  closely  resembling  this  one  (including  the  instructions 
about  the  diaphragm)  are  used  in  var5ous  practices  of  Zen  Buddhism  including 
the  Zen  art  of  archery  (Herrlgel,  1953),  a  form  of  archery  practiced  for 
centuries  by  the  Japanese  and  widely  known  to  produce  archers  who  perform 
prodigious  feats  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

The  students  were  asked  to  practise  the  technique  often  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  training  flights  during  the  following  week  and  to  try  to 
develop  an  ability  to  breathe  in  that  manner  without  conscious  thought,  admit- 
l<,dly  a  difficult  goal  to  achieve. 

They  were  Instructed  to  actually  use  the  technique  whenever  they  were 
beginning  to  feel  themselves  becoming  "too  tight"  for  their  best  performance 
while  they  were  waiting  to  go  through  their  jiunpmaster  routines  or  to  make 
a  jump.  Since,  as  mentioned  earlier,  only  two  students  could  be  graded  at  any 
one  time,  the  remaining  students  would  have  long  periods  of  flight  time  to 
bridge  while  awaiting  their  turn.  It  was  during  these  periods  and  a  similar 
period  waiting  to  board  the  aircraft  prior  to  a  flight  that  the  students  vjere 
advised  to  use  the  techniques.  In  addition,  since  it  was  doubtful  that  most 
students  would  practice  the  technique  enough  to  be  able  co  do  it  in  the 
recommended  manner  without  conscious  thought,  they  were  told  not  to  deliber¬ 
ately  try  to  breathe  in  that  fashion  v’hile  being  graded  on  their  routines.  It 
was  feared  thac  this  would  have  a  disruptive  effect  on  their  performance  and 
unfairly  pen4.iizG  them  relative  to  the  me’Mbers  of  the  control  group.  These 
instructions  consequently  insured  that  any  effects  of  the  experimental  tech¬ 
nique  would  be  residual  ones  from  having  used  it  prior  to  their  actual  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Data  Collection  “ 

Two  types  of  data  were  collected  for  this  experiment:  measures  of  perfor- 
■"aiice  and  measures  of  stress.  The  performance  measures  were  the  scores  from 
the  graded  jumpmaster  routines.  The  stress  measures  were  heart  rate  measure¬ 
ments  made  immediately  prior  to  the  jumpmaster  performances  and  cnd-of-course 
ratings  by  each  individual  of  the  stress  he  perceived  himself  to  be  under 
during  certain  key  events  of  the  course  such  as  when  going  through  the  Door 
Bundle  Jumpmaster  routine. 

Performance  Measures.  The  performance  measures  came  from  the  grades, 
described  earlier,  given  to  each  individual  for  his  performance  as  a  Door 
Bundle  Jumpmaster  and  a  Combat  Equipment  Jumpmaster, 

Heart  Rate  Measure,  The  physiological  measurement  of  stress  for  this 
s*'udy  was  heart  rate  per  15  second  period  taken  from  the  pulse  in  the  carotid 
artery  under  the  jaw  at  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  heart  rate  measure,  while 
certainly  not  the  only  or  necessarily  the  most  valid  indicator  of  the  stress¬ 
ful  condition,  was  chosen  because  it  was  the  prime  indicator  in  the  skydiving 
studies  (Fenz,  1975)  and  was,  in  that  program  of  research,  shown  to  be  a  lable 
measure  of  stress  and  one  that  tracked  changes  in  respiration,  both  up  and 
down,  and  led  the  more  refractory  measure  of  basal  conductance  from  point  to 
point . 
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The  method  of  measuring  the  heart  rate  by  taking  the  pulse  by  hand  with 
a  stopwatch  from  the  carotid  artery  was  chosen  because  it  was  a  quick  and 
reasonably  accurate  method  of  taking  measurements  on  large  numbers  of  indi¬ 
viduals  without  disrupting  their  activities  or  disturbing  their  equipment,  a 
sensitive  point  during  airborne  operations. 

The  heart  rate  readings  were  taken  by  the  experimenter  on  each  Individual 
at  that  point  in  each  flight  into  the  drop  zone  at  which  the  men  to  perform 
on  that  pass  had  risen  to  hook  up  their  static  lines  and  moved  back  toward  the 
open  jump  doors  to  begin  their  graded  routine.  Since  the  first  pass  over  the 
drop  zone  for  all  training  flights  was  always  to  put  out  jumpers  who  were,  not 
in  the  class,  the  cue  to  take  the  heart  rate  measure  in  the  first  two  and  all 
succeeding  pairs  of  students  was  that,  when  the  jumpers  of  that  pass  stood  up 
to  hook  up,  the  next  two  students  in  line,  those  who  were  then  the  ones  seated 
nearest  the  open  doors,  would  be  measured.  The  measurement  was  thus  taken 
while,  the  students  being  measured  were  still  seated  and  were  watching  the  per- 
fonnance  of  the  pair  that  had  preceded  them. 

No  difficulties  were  encountered  in  finding  and  measuring  the  pulses  of 
most  students  in  the  aircraft.  Some  could  not  be  located  at  the  carotid 
artery  and  were  thus  measured  at  the  wrist.  For  one  individual,  on  one  single 
flight,  the  pulse  could  not  be  located  for  measurement. 

In  order  to  transform  these  raw  heart  rate  measures  into  a  scale  of  units 
by  which  Individuals  could  be  compared,  one  to  another,  the  final  form  of  the 
heart  rate  data  was  to  be  change-in-heart  rate  expressed  as  percent-of-change 
from  baseline  measure.  Baseline  heart  rate  for  each  individual  was  established 
by  taking  the  average  of  two  readings  made  early  in  the  first  week  of  the 
course  under  nonstressful  conditions.  The  first  reading  was  taken  on  the 
morning  of  inprocessing  day,  the  first  day  of  the  course.  In  order  to  produce 
a  more  stable  measure  to  serve  as  a  baseline  for  comparisons,  a  second  reading 
was  taken  two  days  later  during  a  break  between  classroom  sessions.  This 
second  reading  was  then  averaged  with  the  first.  The  two  baseline  measures 
were  highly  correlated  (r  =  .79,  p  =  .001).  Subsequent  heart  rate  readings, 
taken  under  ."nditions  of  stress  in  the  second  week  of  the  course,  were  then 
transformed  into  measures  of  percert-of-change  from  this  baseline,  thus 
establishing  a  comparable  zero  point  for  all  individuals  in  the  study. 

Perceived  Stress  Measure.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  in  the  morning  of 
graduation  day,  the  surviving  class  members  (some  had  failed  during  the  graded 
jumps  and  had  departed)  were  given  a  questionnaire  asking  them  to  rate,  on  the 
scale  below, the  amount  of  stress  which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  under  during 
events  such  as  the  two  orientation  aud  the  two  graded  jumps: 

Not  Successful  Borderline  Slightly  Moderately  Considerably  Extremely 

At  All _ Stressful  Stressfu]  Stressful  Stressful 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

Those  individuals  who  failed  during  the  graded  flights  and  left  the  course 
immediately  upon  returning  fron.  the  drop  zone  were  given  stress  questionnaires 
by  the  cadre  to  be  filled  out  before  they  left  or  done  at  home  and  returned  by 
mall. 


Selection  of  the  Final  Groups.  The  initial  assignments  of  students  to 
the  experimental  group  yielded  a  group  of  individuals  who  were  at  least 
passive  volunteers  for  the  experiment,  who  attended  the  training  session,  and 
knew  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  A  question  of  vital  importance,  however, 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  experiment  was  did  they  actually 
utilize  tlie  technique  when  the>  came  under  stress  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

To  insure  that  for  the  final  data  analysis  the  experimental  group  contained 
only  those  individuals  who  actually  used  the  technique,  questionnaires  were 
distributed  after  the  end  of  the  course  asking  the  experimental  group  members 
to  rate  the  extent  to  which  fhey  used  the  deep  breathing  technique  during  the 
second  week  of  training.  The  following  4-point  scale  was  used: 

Never _ A  little _ Some _ A  lot _ 

12  3  4 

In  addition,  the  questionnaire  also  provided  space  for  free  comments  about  the 
experiment.  From  a  joint  examination  of  both  the  extent-of-usage  questionnaire 
and  the  free  comments,  augmented  by  discussion  with  individuals  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  group,  it  was  apparent  that  the  selection  of  the  response  "A  little"  on 
the  above  question  was  a  polite  way  to  say  that  the  technique  really  wasn't 
used  at  all. 

For  those  reasons  selection  of  the  responses  "Never"  and  "A  little"  were 
taken  as  disqualif iers  for  inclusion  in  the  experimental  group  and  only  those 
individuals  claiming  to  have  used  the  technique  "Some"  (six  respondents)  and 
"A  lot"  (two  respondents)  were  included  in  the  f-tnal  experimental  groupi,  One 
individual  from  the  i.nitial  experimental  gioup  who  failed  the  course  and  didn't 
fill  out  the  post-course  usage  questionnaire  was  ratained  in  the  final  experi¬ 
mental  group.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  final  control  group  v;as  constituted 
according  tc  how  they  responded  to  a  questionnaire  which  asked  them  what 
techniques,  if  any,  they  may  have  used  to  "psych  themselves  up"  or  calm  them¬ 
selves  down  prior  to  performing  as  jumpers  or  jumpmasterso  Three  of  the 
control  group  students,  including  one  who  wrote  as  though  his  personal  tech¬ 
nique  would  be  hard  to  believe,  reported  that  they  used  slow  breathing  to  heic 
them  during  the  stressful  parts  of  the  course  and  they  were  dropped  from  the 
control  group  as  a  consequence. 

The  final  matching  of  the  reduced  list  of  experimental  subjects  with  that 
of  the  controls  was  accomplished  by  starting  with  the  PFC  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  and,  proceeding  upward,  retaining  all  the  original  pairs  matched  by  rank 
which  had  survived  all  deletions  and  by  creating  new  pairs  where  an  experimental 
student  had  lost  his  old  pair  by  his  having  either  failed  the  course  prior  to 
the  aircraft  performance  phase  or  been  disqualified  for  having  used  slow 
breathing  on  his  o\m.  New  pairs  were  made  by  matching  unpaired  experimentals 
with  unpaired  co.itrols  higher  up  the  list,  therefore,  with  a  man  of  equal  or, 
quite  often,  slightly  higher  rank.  Individuals  who  failed  during  the  aircraft 
phase  for  which  the  stress-management  technique  was  intended  'vcre  retained  in 
the  experiment  and  their  data  were  analyzed  along  with  the  rest. 

After  deletion  of  individuals  from  the  experiment  due  to  classroom  fail¬ 
ures,  jump  injuries,  and  questionnaire  responses,  the  final  list  contained  nine 
pairs  of  individuals  with  two  eligible  control  group  individuals  unpaired  and 
unused. 


RESULTS 


The  data  from  the  three  criterion  variables  for  the  coraparisoi.s  between 
the  experimental  and  the  control  groups  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Heart  Rate  Differences 

From  the  top  section  of  Table  1,  it  can  be  seen  that  heart  rates, 
expressed  as  percent  change  from  baseline,  were,  at  the  time  of  measurement, 
lower  on  average,  for  the  experimental  students  than  for  their  matched  controls 
for  every  training  jump  in  the  course. 

Uncertainty  about  the  actual  level  of  measurement  represented  by  scores 
on  this  and  the  remaining  criterion  variables,  led  to  the  choice  of  nonpara- 
metric  statistic,  the  Wilcoxon  matched-pairs  signed-ranks  test  for  the  analysis 
of  all  the  data  in  Table  1  and  all  analyses  were  done  using  the  SPSS  computer 
program  for  that  technique  (Nie  and  Hull,  1977).  Wilcoxon  tests  on  the  heart 
rate  data  from  each  jump  established  that  the  experimental  group  had  heart 
rates  significantly  lower  (z  ”  -1,78  and  -  1.96,  p  =  ,04  and  .03,  l-tailed  test, 
respectively)  than  their  matched  controls  for  both  of  the  two  night  jumps  but 
the  differences  between  the  groups  on  the  day  jumps  were  not  significant. 

The  differences  in  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  groups  over  the  jumps 
reflects,  for  the  Day  Orientation  Jump,  the  inability  to  find  a  pulse  on  one 
of  the  experimental  students  while,  for  the  Day  Graded  Jump,  the  differences 
result  from  the  fact  that  two  of  the  experimental  students  failed  the  course  on 
the  Night  Graded  Jump  in  what  vas,  for  them,  their  first  and  only  performance 
as  a  jumpmaster.  Thus,  they  were  never  tested  as  Door  Bundle  Jumpmasters 
during  the  day  flight. 

Perceived  Stress  Differences 

Though  the  experimental  group  as  a  whole  rated  itself  as  being  under 
slightly  less  stress  than  did  the  control  group  during  each  jump  the  differ¬ 
ences  were  not  significant. 

The  number  of  individuals  listed  for  these  comparisons  is  eight  because 
one  of  the  experimental  students  failed  the  course  on  a  night  flight.  He 
departed  the  post  without  filling  out  the  perceived  stress  questionnaire  and 
failed  to  return  a  questionnaire  sent  to  him  by  mail. 

Performance  Differences 

Only  the  last  two  jumps  listed  in  the  table  were  graded  and  for  neither 
jump  was  there  a  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  in  performance. 
For  the  Day  Graded  Jump,  the  experimental  group,  now  reduced  by  two  individuals 
who  failed  earlier,  averaged  considerably  fewer  points  lost  than  the  control 
group.  Although  nonsignificant,  (z  =  -1.26,  p  =  .10,  l-tailed  test)  this  com¬ 
parison  suffered  from  the  low  number  of  individuals  involved  and  the  difference 
obtained  is  suggestive  of  a  treatment  effect. 

On  the  Night  Graded  Jump,  two  experimental  group  members  did  poorly 
enough  to  fail  and  the  higher  average  for  points  lost  of  the  group  reflects 
those  failures. 
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DISCUSSION 

The  clearest  outcome  of  this  research  is  that  an  evaluation  experiment  of 
this  type  conducted  in  an  operational  environment  is  a  difficult  undertaking. 
Respiration  control  was  presumably  effective  in  reducing  the  heart  rates  of  the 
experimental  students  relative  to  the  controls  on  two  training  jumps,  both  con¬ 
ducted  at  night,  when,  due  to  limited  visibility,  parachute  jumps  are  somewhat 
more  dangerous  and  therefore  more  stressful.  The  technique  was  not,  appar¬ 
ently,  a  great  aid  to  performance  in  this  setting.  Only  three  students 
performed  so  badly  during  the  graded  jumps  that  they  failed  the  course  as  a 
result  —  two  of  them  were  members  of  the  final  experimental  group  and  one  had 
been  Included  in  the  initial  experimental  group  but  was  dropped  from  the  final 
group  due  to  having  reported  that  he  used  the  technique  only  "a  little.” 

Considering  the  data  from  this  experiment,  overall,  it  is  noteworthy  that, 
for  every  comparison  between  the  experimental  group  and  their  matched  controls 
save  one  —  points  lost  during  the  Night  Graded  Jump  —  the  experimental  group, 
on  average,  did  better  than  the  controls.  While  there  is  no  statistic  appro¬ 
priate  for  3sing  the  statistical  significance  of  this  outcome,  these 
results  do  seem  to  indicate  a  possibility  that  respiration  control  did  have 
some  generally  helpful  effect. 

The  only  judgment  which  can  be  given  at  this  time  on  the  effects  of 
respiration  control  as  a  stress-management  technique  is  that  it  apparently 
worked  at  times  in  this  experiment  to  control  heart  rate  and  that,  although  it 
wasn't  established  by  the  evidence  here,  it  is  still  possible  that  it  was  of 
marginal  value  in  performance.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  men  who 
participated  in  this  experiment  that  worked  to  obscure  whatever  power  the  tech¬ 
nique  may  possess  to  enhance  performance.  The  Jumpmaster  Course  was  chosen  for 
this  research  because  of  the  relatively  exact  performance  measures  which  it 
provides  and  because  the  students  who  go  through  the  course  are,  in  the  main, 
dedicated  individuals  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  give  the  technique  a  good 
test.  However,  they  are  also,  on  average,  relatively  experienced  with  and 
competent  at  training  of  a  demanding  nature  similar  to  the  activities  in  this 
course.  A  technique  which  might  have  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  indi¬ 
viduals  less  adept  at  performance  under  such  conditions  would  have  a  smaller 
effect  for  these  min  and,  thus,  for  that  effect  to  show  through  all  the 
uncontrolled  variability  in  the  scores,  would  require  sample  size  much  larger 
than  the  one  possible  here. 

In  sum,  considering  all  the  factors  Involved,  respiration  control  appeared 
to  be  a  limited  success  at  controlling  one  aspect  of  stress  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  experiment.  As  such,  it  requires  further  study  to  establish  its 
usefulness  to  the  military. 
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Background 


Studies  are  currently  being  undertaken  to  establish  air  defense 
command  and  control  system  requirements  essential  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  air  defense  mission  and  to  evaluate  equipment  performance  and 
doctrinal  concepts.  An  important,  critical  part  of  the  above  system  re¬ 
quirements  is  information  concerning  short-range  (SHORAD)  and  man- 
portable  (MANPAD)  air  defense  weapon  system  personnel  detection  and 
recognition  capabilities.  This  information  is  however  difficult  to 
obtain  because  of  the  high  cost  of  live  aircraft  support  and  of  the 
nonavailability  of  foreign  aircraft. 


During  the  interval  1964  through  1976,  the  Army  supported  ati  exten¬ 
sive  program  of  research  aimed  at  developing  a  data  bank  concerning  the 
capabilities  of  operators  of  forward  area  air  defense  vjeapons  to  detect, 
identify,  and  estimate  the  distance  of  low-flying  aircraft.  However, 
these  studies  had  to  be  conducted  in  a  part-task  evaluation  environment. 
That  is,  each  of  these  critical  tasks  was  studied  in  isolation  from  the 
other  components  of  the  total  operational  sequence.  Part-task  research 
only  was  conducted  because  the  sponsoring  agencies  had  a  need  for  data 
indicating  maximum  and  average  target  detection  and  identification 
ranges.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  lack  of  information  concerning  an  oper¬ 
ator's  abilities  in  performing  part-task  components  when  they  are  em¬ 
bedded  in  whole-task  performance  requirements. 


Feasibility  Study 


A  paper-and-pencil  study  is  on-going  at  Fort  Bliss  to  deteririine  the 
feasibility  of  using  a  low  cost  simulation  facility  for  assessing  the 
performance  capabilities  of  operators  of  man-ascendant  forward  area  Air 
Defense  weapon  systems.  A  man-ascendant  system  is  one  that  relies  on 
human  input  to  the  control,  operation  and  decision  making  functions  of 
a  system.  These  inputs  are  based  upon  perceptual,  psychomotor  and  cog¬ 
nitive  processes  in  man's  functioning  as  a  systems  operator.  7he 
processes  occur  simultaneously,  thus  resulting  in  a  complex  man-machine 
operation.  It  is  the  measurement  of  the  behavioral  results  of  the  inter¬ 
action  of  these  processes  with  the  system's  environment  that  is  of  in¬ 
terest  in  answering  die  simulation  feasibility  question. 


The  weapon  systems  of  concern  are  the  man-portable  REDEYE  and  its 
successor,  the  STINGER,  missile  systems,  and  the  short  range  Vulcan  gun 
system  and  Chaparral  missile  system  and  their  follow-on  systems,  the 
DIVAD  gun  system  and  ROLAND  missile  systeir.  In  all  cases,  the  human 
operator  must  visually  search  for  and  detect  aerial  targets  that  pose  a 
hostile  threat  to  defended  sites.  They  must  identify  the  target  as 
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hostile  and  then  decide  whether  they  can  engage  selected  targets.  Some 
systems  require  that  the  operator,  without  aid,  track  the  target  \%’l'ile 
gathering  information  and  then  throughout  the  engagement.  The  degree  to 
which  the  human  operator  cannot  perform  the  entire  engagement  sequence 
from  searching  to  weapon  firing  defines  the  degree  of  system  degradation 
in  its  capability  of  completing  its  mission. 


SIMFAC  Simulation  Purpose 

The  driving  aspect  for  developing  the  simulation  is  the  purpose 
which  it  will  accomplish.  In  SIMFAC,  the  primary  purpose  is: 

To  determine  the  feasibility  of  building  a  simulation  facility 
which  could  be  used  to  develop  data  bases  of  fon%;ard  area 
Air  Defense  weapons  system  operator  performances  that  would 
not  be  significantly  different  from  performance  data  obtained 
under  real  world  conditions. 

The  question  of  how  well  the  range  of  human  operators  can  perform 
the  enti'. c  sequence  of  procedures  has  not  been  empirically  determined. 

Most  studies  of  for^jard  area  weapon  operator  performance  have  been  part 
task  studies.  Behavioral  science  research  has  shown  time  and  time  again 
that  there  is  a  distribution  of  performance  levels  for  specific  behaviors, 
and  that  each  individual  performer  does  not  usually  perfonn  at  the  same 
level  on  di'^ferent  but  related  behaviors.  In  fact,  in  some  cases,  an 
individual  may  perform  one  behavior  very  well,  but  may  do  very  poorly  on 
anothet.  The  implications  here  are  that  the  assumption  of  population  mean 
behavior  on  each  subtask  may  lead  to  incorrect  conclusions  about  system 
capabiliticG  end  effe^’tiveness.  Therefore,  the  intended  use  of  the  simu¬ 
lation  facility  is  to  focus  on  whole  task  measurement  rather  chan  on  a 
part  task  level  but  yet  have  the  capability  of  gathering  data  on  part  tosk 
performance  on  a  non-interfering  basis. 

The  ideal  situation  for  determining  performance  capability  would  be 
to  use  Che  real  world  environment  that  would  he  expected  to  exist  in  com¬ 
bat.  This  would  be  very  costly,  tie  up  tremendous  amounts  of  resources 
and  logistically  be  very  difficult  to  manage.  The  decision  then  was  to 
determine  if  it  would  be  cost-effectively  feasible  to  use  some  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  real  world  and  still  obtain  performance  data  that  would  matcli 
cr  come  close  to  that  which  would  be  ootained  in  the  ideal  situation.  The 
major  issues  then  became  those  of  determining  what  aspects  of  the  real 
world  need  to  be  represented  to  produce  valid  estimates  of  operator  per¬ 
formance  and  how  this  should  be  done,  llie  two  questions  are  interrelated 
in  that  with  some  forms  of  representation  of  the  real  world  some  analyti¬ 
cal  data  would  not  be  needed  but  with  other  forms  much  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation  would  be  required. 

An  analysis  of  the  SIMFAC  purpose  led  to  additional  requirements  that 
tine  simulation  model  must  meet,  further  constraining  the  simplification 
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analysis.  First,  the  operator  vhose  performance  is  to  be  assessed  must  be 
allowed  to  complete  the  entire  engagement  sequence  without  interruption  by 
the  measurement  process.  It  is  required  that  performance  be  measured  at 
least  at  the  task  level,  and  preferably  hav3  a  capability  of  measurement 
at  the  skill  level  of  job  description.  Performance  is  to  be  measured  over 
a  range  of  exogeneous  parameters  and  variable  levels.  It  is  desirable 
that  performance  be  measured  under  conditions  where  the  interactionj  be- 
tv/een  variables  change  during  the  engagement.  And,  finally,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  be  able  to  use  the  same  facility  with  all  current  and  future 
MANPAD/SHORAD  weapon  systems.  The  data  bases  to  be  generated  by  use  of 
the  facility  will  produce  statements  descriptive  of  the  performance  rela¬ 
tionships  of  individual  tasks  with  each  other,  and  also  between  individual 
tasks  and  the  outcome  of  the  entire  engagement  sequences. 

The  SIMFAC  purpose  would  imply  that  isomorphism  would  be  required  in 
the  measurement  environment — preservation  of  the  relationships  between  ele¬ 
ments  which  must  be  represented  in  a  one-to-one  correspondence  from  the 
real  world.  The  accepted  approach,  however,  usually  is  to  use  homorphism, 
a  "like  form"  representation  of  elements.  Such  real  world  representation 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  process  of  simulation.  Simulation,  however, 
is  both  narrowly  and  broadly  defined.  Redgrave  (1962)  provides  a  useful 
definition  by  emphasizing  transformation  for  the  convenience  of  meeting 
special  purposes.  Simulation,  he  says,  if  a  representation  or  technique 
which  transforms,  either  iconically  or  by  abstraction,  selected  aspects  of 
the  real  world  out  of  their  resident  framework  into  a  form  more  convenient 
for  the  analyst’s  purpose. 

The  broad  definition  of  simulation  explicit  in  Redgrave's  definition 
will  be  used  in  this  paper.  Implicit  in  most  definitions  of  simulation  is 
the  concept  of  modeling  the  rea]  world.  A  model  is  the  basic  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  real  situation  or  environment.  A  model  consists  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  important  elements  of  that  which  is  modeled  and  their  func¬ 
tional  relationships.  The  descriptive  model  then  is  transformed  into  a 
simulation  model  to  meet  specific  functional  needs — either  prediction  or 
comparison.  Initially,  the  SIMFAC  project  is  interested  in  the  prediction 
of  operator  performance  over  a  variety  of  conditions  typical  of  the  Air 
Defense  mission.  This  would  embody  the  establishment  of  standards  of  ex¬ 
pected  operator  performance.  At  a  later  time,  there  may  also  be  an  inter¬ 
est  in  comparing  performance  of  individuals  or  groups  under  various  sets 
of  conditions.  The  use  of  the  simulation  facility  would  provide  for  a 
logical  way  to  forecast  the  outcomes  of  alternative  operational  proced¬ 
ures.  Given  sufficient  empirical  data,  future  computer  simulations  of 
the  descriptive  model  could  be  run  that  would  provide  for  a  systematic, 
explicit  and  efficient  way  for  decision  makers  and  planners  to  determine 
deployment  and  engagement  doctrine. 

When  planned  for  or  at  least  anticipated,  simulation  could  be  used  for 
possible  controlled  experimentation  in  situations  where  real  world  experi¬ 
mentation  would  be  impractical  or  prohibitive.  In  those  instances  where 
the  impact  of  situational  complexity  on  operator  performance  is  of 
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experimental  interest  it  is  critical  that  the  descriptive  model  be  complete 
in  every  detail.  Complexitv  derives  from  the  interactions  among  system 
elements  and  the  physical  aspects  they  must  deal  with.  Changing  one  aspect 
of  a  system  or  physical  environment  may  well  produce  unpredicted  changes 
or  create  a  need  for  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  So  the  approach 
to  simulation  must  meet  all  requirements  for  accomplishing  its  purposes. 


Model  Characteristics 


In  the  development  of  simulation  facilities,  Shannon  (1975)  stresses 
that  several  modeling  questions  must  first  be  addressed.  The  dimensions 
of  the  model  must  first  be  selected  to  the  degree  possible.  At  least  the 
first  *'hree  of  the  following  four  character- sties  must  be  determined  be¬ 
fore  a  model  can  be  built : 

1.  Static  vs  dynamic 

2.  Deter  inistic  vs  stochastic 

3.  Discrete  vs  continuous 

4.  Iconic  vs  analog  or  symbolic 

Since  the  focus  of  the  SIMFAC  project  is  on  whole  task  performance, 
we  could  not  meet  the  measurement  objectives  by  reducing  the  engagement  se¬ 
quence  to  static  cross  section  segments.  So  the  model  must  be  dynamic. 

The  MANPAD/SKORAD  operators  employ  real-time  control  skills  where  error 
correction  is  essential  in  order  to  cope  with  deviations  and  unexpected, 
rapid  changes  in  a  target's  behavior.  Therefore,  changing  (dynamic)  condi¬ 
tion.?  in  the  environment  are  critical  in  accurate  measurement  of  perform¬ 
ance.  To  use  other  than  a  dynamic  simulation  would  be  an  unjustified 
simplification  leading  to  erroneous  extrapolations  of  performance.  A 
second  dynamic  requirement  is  that  whole  task  performance  studies  have 
not  used  objective  measures  to  a  sufficient  degree,  and  whole  task  perfona- 
ance  may  not  be  inferred  from  part  task  measures. 

The  specific  impact  on  performance  of  many  variables  is  not  known, 
and  many  of  the  interactions  between  input  variables  and  performance  may 
not  be  linear.  Therefore,  we  cannot  use,  at  least  initially,  a  determin¬ 
istic  model.  The  model  must  be  stochastic.  The  purpose  for  the  human  in 
most  systems  is  his  versatility  and  capability  to  handle  previously  un¬ 
encountered  events.  Man  does  this  through  his  cognitive  system,  reaching 
decisions  for  action  not  possible  in  unprogramed  control  devices  (includ¬ 
ing  computers).  The  cognitive  decision  making  processes  are  difficult  to 
model,  so  for  most  situations,  it  is  not  tried.  The  human  operator  will 
interact  with  the  simulated  presentation  of  information  from  his  unique 
combination  of  individual  differences  and  may  react  in  an  unexpected  and 
not  a  deterministic  way.  For  the  results  of  decision  making  to  be  validly 
assessed,  the  dimensions  of  the  information  sources  must  he  representable 
and  controllable,  and  motion  is  one  of  the  import.ant  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  which  dictates  a  dynamic,  stochastic  model. 
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I'lie  model  also  musf  be  conCinaoiis  b'.cause  the  separate  engagement 
stages  are  not  independent,  discrete  event j.  In  many  situations,  the  be¬ 
havioral  requirements  for  one  stage  ma”  have  been  met  during  a  previous 
stage.  Most  behaviors  required  for  car  lying  out  the  weapon  system  mission 
are  directly  correlated  to  the  changing  position,  aspect,  size,  angle, 
speed  and  maneuvers  of  the  target.  The  model  must  therefore  provide  for 
the  continuous  changes  in  the  target/system  relationship. 

Tlie  fourth  aspect  of  models  that  must  be  determined  actually  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  SIMFAC  project.  The  feasibility  issue  can  only  be  answered 
by  evaluating  the  cost  and  capability  of  the  various  kinds  of  simulation 
vehicles  for  representing  the  tlANPAD/ SHORAD  environments. 


Types  of  Simulation 

Shannon  (1975)  represents  the  range  of  simulation  types  in  the  follow- 


ing  mannei : 

Real  World 

Artificial  World 

Abstract  World 

Physical 

Graphs 

Computer 

Scaled 

Charts 

Ma*’h  Model 

Management  Games 

- Iconic - 

- Analog - 

— Symbolic - 

In  many  instances,  a  combination  of  kinds  of  simulation  are  used.  Aircraft 
cockpit  simulators  are  mixed  iconic  and  symbolic  models.  Some  management 
game  simulation  is  incorporated  by  artificially  fixing  some  input  param¬ 
eters. 

A  major  difference  in  3-dimensional  iconic  vs  analog  and  symbolic 
models  is  the  flexibility  of  changing  the  element  characteristics  and 
their  interactions.  Such  iconic  models  are  essentially  Gestalt  in  nature, 
the  whole  situation  is  more  than  the  suk  of  its  parts.  i'Jhereas  the  analog 
and  symbolic  models  are  only  the  sum  of  their  parts.  That  is,  only  those 
elements  and  interactions  that  are  explicitly  identified  and  defined  in 
the  model  will  occur  in  the  simulation.  This,  of  course,  makes  the  analog 
and  symbolic  simulations  more  controllable,  but  less  realistic.  Much  of 
the  mode)  control  occurring  in  analog  and  symbolic  simulation  can  be  ef- 
fecte.1  in  iconic  simulation  by  using  statistical  controls — analyses  of  var¬ 
iance  or  co-variance. 


Simulation  Model  Components 

As  the  selection  of  a  model/ simulation  type  moves  from  the  real  world 
end  of  tlie  simulation  dimension  to  the  symbolic  end,  simulation  becomes 
more  imp’‘ecis-  and  Siiar.non  indicates  •  l:at  this  imprecision  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured.  The  more  precise  the  model,  t>'e  more  sensitivity  it  has  to  the 
changing  of  parameter  values.  The  sensitivity  of  the  model  is  accurate  to 
tile  degree  that  inf  erecting  elements  have  been  identified  and  Included  in 
tlie  model . 


Shannon  (1975)  has  provided  a  genera]  simulation  equation  that  re¬ 
flects  the  baste  problem  in  modeling. 
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the  effect  of  the  system's  performance 
variables  and  parameters  chat  can  be  controlled 
variables  and  parameters  that  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled 

the  relationship  between  all  variables  and 
parameters,  controllable  and  non-controllable. 


This  equation  leads  to  the  identification  of  the  major  ingredients  of 
a  model.  Components  are  system  elements  and  subsystems  that  perform  a 
specified  function.  Variables  are  those  factors  whose  val-ues  vary  with 
function  changes.  Variables  fall  into  two  categories;  independent  and  exo- 
geneous,  which  are  input  variables  and  dependent  and  endogenous  which  are 
system  status  and  output  variables.  Parameters  are  those  factors  whose 
values  remain  constant  whether  functional  changes  occur  or  not.  Functional 
relationships  describe  how  elements,  subsystem  variables  and  parameters 
interact  as  the  system  carries  out  its  mission.  The  relationships  for  Che 
SIMFAC  model  will  be  stochastic  rather  than  deterministic  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  output  for  given  inputs.  In  many  Air  Defense  situa¬ 
tions,  the  inputs  may  even  be  uncertain,  fer  example  Che  number  and  type 
of  targets  that  may  have  to  be  deal  with.  Constraints  are  factors  that 
place  limits  on  how  the  system  can  allocate  or  expend  resources.  Con¬ 
straints  m.'iv  specify  the  value  level  at  which  parameters  must  be  sec.  In 
Air  Defense  systems,  the  designated  DEFCON  status  is  a  parametric  con¬ 
straint,  as  is  the  nuuiher  of  ba*-teries  a  REDEYE  operator  carries.  Criter¬ 
ion  functions  are  the  end  result  of  system  functioning.  These  are  the  de¬ 
sired  outcomes  when  the  mission  has  been  completed.  Submission  or  task 
outcomes  may  also  be  included  here,  such  as  the  target  identification  de¬ 
cision. 


Representing  the  Real  World 

In  the  SIMFAC  project  the  measurement  of  the  outcomes  of  the  percep¬ 
tual,  psychomotor  and  cognitive  processe.s  are  of  primary  interest.  Thcie- 
fore,  the  operator  and  his  behaviors  are  not  a  subject  for  simulation.  It 
is  the  pnysicai  elements  of  the  system  and  its  operating  or.v-i  ronment  that 
arc  to  be  considered  for  simulation.  In  modeling  a  physical  svstem,  there 
are  several  factors  that  must  be  cons iae red  in  order  to  maintain  ti'.o  essen¬ 
tial  psychological  elements.  First  are  the  fundamental  laws  that  operate  in 
the  real  world  and  account  for  certain  impacts  and  interactions  which  in¬ 
fluence  criterion  functions.  Tliese  laws  must  be  accounted  fer  in  a  simuLa- 
tion  if  they  operate  in  the  real  world.  Second,  all  procedural  elements 
must  be  described  and  represented  a.s  well  a.s  the  systematic  variables  that 
impact  these  elements.  All  policy  (doctrines,  tactics,  and  SOPs)  inputs 
must  be  considered.  Random  components  that  have  significant  influence  on 
functions  must  be  identiiied  and  included.  And,  finally,  the  liuman  decision 


making  requirements  have  tc  be  specified  so  that  1-iformation  sources  re¬ 
quired  for  the  decision  can  be  represented. 


:  Since  the  SIMFAC  simulation  is  to  be  a  scaling  and/or  an  abstraction 

;  of  a  physical  system,  the  sets  of  factors  mentioned  above  at  a  gross  level 

•  must  be  dealt  with  systematically  so  as  to  maintain  the  psychological  valld- 

i  ity.  The  specific  purpose  for  the  simulation  provides  an  initial  organizing 

I  structure  for  addressing  the  analytical  questions  of  which  specific  factors 

in  the  various  sets  of  factors  are  significant  and  thus  must  be  represented 
in  the  simulation.  The  succe.is  of  estaolishing  a  successful  simulation 
then  is  a  function  of  how  well  the  significant  system  elements  are  identi¬ 
fied  and  defined. 


SIMFAC  Model  -  World  View 
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To  this  point  the  simulation  model  has  been  characterized  in  terms  of 
general  requirements.  It  must  be  basically  a  dynamic,  continuous  and  sto¬ 
chastic  model.  The  purpose  to  which  the  simulation  facility  under  study 
wi]l  be  put  has  been  discussed  in  terms  of  the  requirements  it  places  on 
the  feasibility  decision.  The  next  section  will  deal  directly  with  the 
process  of  building  a  model  of  the  SHORAD/MANPAD  system  environment.  First, 
the  systems  and  their  environment  will  be  described  in  terms  of  general 
systems  theory.  Then  a  "world  view"  taken  for  the  analyses  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  And  finally,  the  elements  of  the  environment  that  must  be  reore* 
seated  in  any  simulation  will  be  presented  with  some  comparisons  of  the 
capability  of  the  various  types  (levels)  of  simulation  to  irr^^rporate  the 
required  elements. 

A  general  systems  model  consists  of  four  major  elements:  the  input, 
transfoimatlon/operation,  output  and  feedback.  The  use  of  this  model  allows 
for  the  systematic  identification  of  all  critical  e]ements  and  relationships 
of  the  Air  Defense  environment.  Input  variables  are  Independent  and  exter¬ 
nal  to  the  man/machlne  system.  They  cause  the  system  to  take  various  ac¬ 
tions  in  order  to  carry  out  its  function.  Some  input  factors  set  some  as¬ 
pects  of  system  status  and  act  as  parameters.  Five  major  categories  of  in¬ 
put  factors  w;re  identified  for  the  SIMFAC  model: 

1.  System  mission 

2.  Command  and  control  doctrine 

3.  Logistical  support 

4.  Physical  characteristics  and  conditions  of  the  environment 

5.  Target  characteristics  and  dynamics 

Logistics,  mission,  and  command  and  control  categories  can  be  assumed 
to  be  fixed  as  given  parameters.  Seldom,  if  ever,  would  ^actors  in  these 
categories  vary  during  specific  engagement  sequences.  The  target  and  the 
environment  both  have  variables  which  have  changing  values  during  the  en¬ 
gagement.  They  both  also  have  characteristics  which  do  not  vary.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  here  is  that  those  target  and  environmental  variables  which 
change  and  interact  non-linearly,  or  whose  interactions  are  difficult  to 
specify  must  be  identified  in  terras  of  their  impact  on  the  criterion  func¬ 
tions  of  the  system. 
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Since  SIMFAC  at  least  initially,  has  little  interest  in  evaluating 
machine  capabilities  or  operations,  the  analysis  of  the  man/machine  func¬ 
tions  needed  to  focus  only  on  the  operator  tasks.  The  "world  view"  taken 
for  building  the  simulation  model  was  established  here.  In  the  initial 
listing  of  the  operator  tasks,  it  became  obvious  that  all  system  events 
were  keyed  to  perceptual  information  and  the  dominant  perceptual  system  was 
vision.  The  auditory  system  does  become  involved  at  two  points.  First, 
early  warning  information  may  be  provided  over  the  communication  net  or 
if  a  helicopter  target  is  in  the  area  it  may  be  heard  before  it  can  be 
seen.  Second,  the  REDF.YE  and  Chaparral  system  use  an  auditory  signal  to 
indicate  IR  source  lock  on  by  the  IR  sensor.  These  are  important  signals 
for  keying  operator  events  but  not  as  significant  as  the  visual  informa¬ 
tion  that  must  be  sensed  without  sensory  aids. 

The  output  factors  are  embodied  in  the  mission  requi*'ements  of  de¬ 
terring,  delaying,  altering  the  mission  of  or  destroying  a  hostile  aircraft. 
These  criterion  functions  are  the  end  result  of  the  engagement  process  and 
must  be  assessed  for  input  information  to  the  decision  for  subsequent  action. 

The  analysis  of  the  SHORAD/MANPAD  systems  engagement  problem  and  dis¬ 
cussions  with  other  researchers  working  with  performance  assessment  under 
simulation  conditions  led  to  the  adoptioii  of  a  visually-keyed  event-orien¬ 
tation  world-view  of  the  forward  Air  Defense  environment.  The  rationale 
for  adopting  this  view  was  that  the  entire  engagement  sequence  followed 
in  these  systems'  operations  depends  upon  a  continual  input  and  processing 
of  visual  information.  Cnee  the  target  has  been  visually  detected,  visual 
contact  must  be  maintained  at  least  until  the  weapon  is  fired.  Reliability 
of  system  functioning  is  tied  to  detecting  and  discriminating  cues  which 
consist  of  vicaal  detail.  Any  condition  that  interacts  significantly  with 
the  visual  cues  so  as  to  degrade  cue  detection  or  discrimination  must  be 
present  in  the  simulation  environment  in  order  that  perfoimance  measure¬ 
ments  have  general izability  to  the  real  world.  This  requirement  then  leads 
to  the  decisions  about  presentation  and  control  instrumentation. 

The  focus  of  the  visual  orientation  of  the  SHORAD/MANPAD  systems  op¬ 
erators  is  the  aircraft  target,  which  is  the  source  of  cues  that  trigger 
the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  engagement  events.  Environmental  var¬ 
iables,  especially  atmospheric  conditions  interact  with  target  character¬ 
istics  to  degrade  or  enhance  the  visual  perception  of  cue  information.  It 
is  these  interactions  upon  which  the  validity  and  generalizations  of  oper¬ 
ator  performance  measures  rests. 

The  state  of  the  MANPAD/SHORAD  systems  then  must  be  defined  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  dynamic  portrayal  of  the  aircraft  targets.  Scenarios  would 
then  be  driven  by  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  target  during  an  en¬ 
gagement.  Iconic  simulation  would  present  fewer  scenario  problems  than 
would  analog  or  symbolic  simulations.  All  of  the  significant  detailed 
target  characteristics  and  their  changing  values  would  already  be  present 
in  scaled  model  or  film  strip  targets  used  in  three-dimensional  and  two- 
dimensional  iconic  simulation.  However,  the  use  of  analog  or  symbolic 
models  would  require  a  rather  detailed  analysis  of  the  physical  dimensions 
of  the  target  features  and  their  changes  almost  on  a  second-by-second  time 
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basis  ro  accurately  protray  the  operator's  visual  perception  of  the  target 
cues  during  the  entire  engagement.  Each  potential  target  scenario  would 
have  to  be  so  analyzed.  The  subsequent  effort  to  represent  the  myriad  of 
cue  source  changes  would  be  significantly  more  costly  for  analog  and  sym¬ 
bolic  simulations  than  for  iconic  simulation.  In  addition,  some  interac¬ 
tions  between  atmospheric  conditions  (water  content,  particle  content  and 
shimmer)  and  cue  information  probably  can  not  be  specified  and  thus  could 
not  be  represented. 

Visual  System  Variables 

There  are  three  keys  to  representing  the  real  world  in  a  simulation 
facility:  cueing,  controlling  and  task  loading.  In  the  SIMFAC  problem 
task  loading  is  primarily  a  function  of  cueing.  The  cueing  problem  as  in¬ 
ferred  above  is  the  visual  presentation  problem.  Where  different  operator 
responses  are  required  for  different  cues  in  the  real  world,  the  operator 
must  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  various  cues  in  order  to  make  the 
correct  response.  The  sensitivity  of  v.he  simulation,  then,  must  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  ensure  that  the  operator  can  discriminate  among  the  cues  that  must 
be  represented.  The  task  of  the  simulation  designer  then  is  to  establish 
the  minimum  level  of  fidelity  of  cues  that  will  ensure  discrimination  (Cream, 
1974).  in  representing  the  visual  system  inputs  the  basic  problem  to  be 
dealt  with  is  how  to  present  the  smallest  object  (cue  source)  that  must  be 
represented.  Object  size  and  maximum  discrimination  range  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  are  limiting  factors.  These  factors  create  the  visual  proolem  of 
cue  resolution  in  a  wide  field  of  view. 

In  viewing  a  target  in  the  atmosphere,  any  serious  ) Imitation  of  visual 
range  is  due  to  what  Middleton  (1952)  calls  the  atmospheric  aerosol  (the 
aerial  colloids).  This  condition  is  due  primarily  to  liquid  droplets,  the 
most  important  class  of  particles  in  the  atmospheric  aerosol.  Large  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  photometric  properties  of  the  atmosphere  may  occur  as  the  con¬ 
tent  and  density  of  the  aerosol  changes.  A  second  significant  particle  in 
the  air  is  dust,  with  a  taird,  smoke,  increasing  in  significance  with  time 
especially  near  large  urban  areas.  The  liquid  droplets  may  vary  in  size 
from  lo"®  to  10“^  centimeters  in  radius.  The  larger  and  more  varied  the 
atmospheric  particles  the  more  that  light! is  scattered. 

In  a  particleless  atmosphere,  light  is  scattered  by  the  molecules  of 
the  permanent  gases  in  the  proportion  to  the  inverse  fourth  power  of  the 
wavelength  of  the  light  (Middleton,  1952).  In  an  atmosphere  of  a  pure  dry 
mixture  of  natural  gases,  visual  range  would  be  more  than  350  kilometers. 

As  non-permanent  particles  are  added  to  the  atmosphere,  the  visual  range, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  illumination,  is  reduced.  Four  critical  factors 
influence  the  visual  system  in  terras  of  how  far  and  what  we  can  see: 

1.  The  optical  properties  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  The  amount  and  distribution  of  natural  and  artificial  light. 

3.  Tlie  characteristics  of  the  target  objects. 

4.  The  properties  of  the  eye. 
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The  interactions  of  the  factors  are  both  linear  and  non-linear.  Shim¬ 
mer,  a  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere  near  the  eartl  tliat  occurs  as  the 
surface  temperature  increases  above  the  atmospherit  temperature,  further 
complicates  the  visual  system  that  must  be  represented  in  any  visually 
oriented  simulation.  It  becomes  extremely  expensive  to  create  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  produce  the  amount  of  information  and  its  distortion  in  highly 
detailed  large  areas — the  wide  field  of  view  problem. 

The  degradation  of  atmospheric  conditions  is  defined  in  terms  of  the 
meteorological  range — the  range  at  which  objects  at  known  distances  can  be 
seen.  As  meteorological  range  is  reduced  the  significant  perceptual  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  apparent  target-to-background  contrast  ratio  is  also  changed. 
Meteorological  range  is  not  necessarily  omni-directional,  thus  possibly 
resulting  in  vairying  levels  of  contrast  ratio  in  a  wide  search  area.  Ap¬ 
parent  contrast  ratio  is  also  a  function  of  the  inherent  target /background 
contrast,  which  usually  changes  as  the  target  moves  across  the  visual  field 
becaase  of:  (1)  the  varying  background;  and  (2)  the  sky/ground  luminance 
ratio.  Contrast  is  a  subtle  variable,  probably  of  considerable  importance 
in  target  detection.  It  is  also  important  in  recognition  to  the  degree 
that  critical  target  features  may  be  non-discriminable . 

The  visual  threshold  for  a  given  target  in  terms  of  distance  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  target  size,  the  amoimt  of  light  (luminance)  and  the  amount  of  time 
the  target  remains  projected  on  the  retina.  In  other  words,  it  takes  time 
to  see  (delect)  a  given  sized  target  at  specific  light  levels.  Under  a 
given  set  of  atmospheric  conditions,  the  limiting  factor  for  detecting  a 
target  with  specific  perceptual  and  physical  characteristics  in  the  real 
world  is  the  visual  acuity  of  the  observer.  As  visual  acuity  varies  from 
near  peifect  vision,  the  degrading  atmospheric  and  target  factors  interact 
to  produce  increasingly  poor  target  detection  and  identification  perform¬ 
ance.  Duntley  (1948)  offered  an  equation  that  gave  the  probability  of  de¬ 
tecting  a  target  at  or  near  threshold  as  a  function  of  all  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  factors  (except  shimmer)  plus  several  others,  such  as  target  range 
and  altitude,  and  several  constants.  The  point  in  this  discussion  is  that 
the  visual  target  detection  environment  is  very  complex,  and  as  mentioned 
earlier,  very  difficult  to  represent  in  any  type  of  simulation  other  than 
an  iconic  model. 

Simulation  Presentation  of  Visual  Variables 


But  not  all  iconic  models  are  appropriate,  given  the  imnortance  of  the 
critical  atmospheric  factors  that  degrade  detection,  identification  and 
tracking  performance — particularly  the  effect  of  shimmer,  varying  contrast/ 
ratios  and  amounts  of  illuminance.  Two  dimensional  iconic  simulations  us¬ 
ing  motion  pictures  can  present  a  fairly  high  fidelity  representation  of 
the  real  world,  capturing  much  of  the  atmospheric  and  target  conditions 
that  must  be  represented.  However,  instead  of  the  visual  acuity  of  the  ob¬ 
server  being  the  limiting  factor  in  the  visual  problem,  the  resolution  of 
the  projected  images  becomes  the  determining  factor  for  detection  and 
identification  tasks.  The  available  resolution  in  films  varies  with  the 
quality  and  speed  of  the  film.  Some  films  have  resolution  capabilities 
better  than  the  eye,  but  is  relatively  expensive.  The  less  expensive  films 
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have  a  resolution  level  below  that  of  the  eye.  But  regardless  of  the  film 
quality,  the  primary  problem  with  photographic  images  is  that  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  available  about  a  target  image  is  fixed.  Additional  information 
cannot  be  obtained  by  using  magnification  (neither  by  projection  lens  nor 
by  binoculars).  With  reference  to  the  visual  acuity  of  observers,  operators 
with  higher  levels  of  visual  acuity  can  obtain  no  more  information  from  a 
photographic  image  than  can  the  operators  with  20/20  visual  acuity.  This 
problem  could  reduce  the  generalization  of  detection  and  recognition  results. 

The  resolution  ability  of  the  eye  takes  at  least  two  forms.  First, 
the  minimum  detectable  acuity — the  smallest  target  the  eye  can  detect — is 
less  than  ten  seconds  of  arc.  Second,  the  minimum  distinguishable  acuity 
(the  ability  to  detect  irregularities  in  form,  shape  or  contour)  is  40 
seconds  of  arc.  The  computer  generated  images  in  the  USAF  simulators  at 
Williams  AFB,  AZ,  has  a  minimum  resolution  of  six  minutes  of  arc.  A  CRT 
with  a  60°  diagonal  field  of  view  gives  a  minimum  resolution  of  four  minutes 
of  arc.  Although  motion  picture  film  can  have  a  resolution  that  approaches 
the  eye,  two  problems  other  than  the  one  mentioned  above  exist.  These  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  with  the  film  but  rather  with  the  projection  lens  and  surface 
upon  which  the  image  is  projected.  The  lens  cause  various  kinds  of  distor¬ 
tion,  as  does  the  projection  surface. 

Understanding  the  limitations  of  the  visual  systems  has  always  been  a 
central  problem  of  display  research.  As  inferred  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
strong  technical  and  thus  economic  constraints  must  be  overcome  to  signifi¬ 
cantly  improve  the  quality  of  the  projected  image  in  two  dimensional  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  real  world.  Improvements  must  take  the  direction  of 
matching  the  performance  of  the  display  to  the  visual  requirements  of  the 
observer.  This  direction  follows  from  an  analysis  of  predicting  what  an 
observer  can  see  when  he  views  a  display.  This  is  what  Duntley  (1948) 
attempted  theoretically  with  his  detection  equation.  Autonetics  has  re¬ 
cently  conducted  some  detection  research  in  which  they  emphasize  that  the 
design  and  specification  of  displays  are  a  function  of  knowing  what  per¬ 
ceptual  effects  result  from  a  specified  set  of  visual  system  conditions, 
exactly  the  simulation  design  problem  in  our  research. 

Summary 

The  design  of  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  operator  per¬ 
formance  has  received  little  attention.  Where  simulation  has  been  used, 
the  focus  has  been  primarily  on  the  design  of  training  facilities  and  de¬ 
vices.  The  training  orientation  has  been  to  represent  critical  context 
and  task  elements  with  as  high  a  fidelity  as  possible  within  economic  con¬ 
straints.  Physical/engineering  fidelity  has  been  emphasized  although  psy¬ 
chological  impact  has  received  some  theoretical  attention.  From  an 
assessment-of-performance  point  of  view,  the  human  factor  considerations 
discussed  above  should  drive  the  design  of  the  measurement  system  in  order 
to  obtain  valid,  generalizable  results.  Engineering  factors  are  important 
only  in  terms  of  their  role  in  generating  accurate  performance  assessment 
results  under  critical  job  conditions.  Therefore,  the  position  of  this 
paper  is  that  the  degree  of  fidelity  in  the  SIMFAC  simulation  should  be 
based  upon  man's  perceptual  requirements,  lliere  should  be  perceptual 
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equivalence  to  the  operational  environment.  All  other  things  equal  re¬ 
duced  engineering  and  physical  fidelity  with  attention  to  cost  considera¬ 
tions  are  desirable  when  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  measure  accuracy  is 
not  compromised. 

This  orientation,  the  perceptual  focus  in  the  design  of  a  measurement 
system,  is  concerned  with  what  is  represented  at  the  display  and  control 
interfaces  so  that  measurement  accuracy  is  maximized.  This  requires  an 
analytical  input  about  what  perceptual  details  of  the  operational  environ¬ 
ment  must  be  represented  in  a  simulation  to  provide  for  performance  meas¬ 
urement  fidelity.  The  failure  to  represent  a  single  critical  element, 
feature  or  input  may  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  results  of  measurement. 
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PAPER-AND-PENCIL  TESTING  OF  GEOMETRIC  RADAR  SYMBOLS  (Wed  P.M.) 


Background 


Every  Army,  radar-assisted  air  defense  system  has  a  unique  set 
of  geometric  symbology.  These  sets  not  only  have  different  symbols, 
but,  when  identical  shapes  are  employed  in  different  systems,  they 
represent  diametrically  opposite  and  contradictory  information.  A 
need  exists  for  a  standard  symbology  because  symbol  confusion  takes 
place  when  personnel  must  be  retrained  and  reassigned  to  "new" 
systems. 


During  the  first  step  in  the  research,  shapes  were  identified  | 

which  are  stereotyped  with  the  meanings  friendly,  hostile  and 
unknown.  Symbol  sets  of  three  and  five  symbols  were  put  together 
based  upon  the  results  and  tested  in  step  2.  ■ 


Paper-and-Pencil  Testing  (Step  Two) 


The  objective  of  this  step,  two  experiments,  was  to  find  sets 
of  symbols  which  can  be  easily  discriminated  and  quickly  reacted  to 
in  a  paper-and-pencil  mode.  Radar  console  operators  from  Ft.  Bliss 
searched  for  and  marked  through  with  a  china  marking  pencil 
designated  symbols  in  a  field. 


The  field  approximated  a  console  screen  at  a  moderate 
saturation  level.  A  north-oriented  90®  sector  was  plotted  on  8x 
10  1/2-inch  white  paper  with  X,Y  coordinates  located  for  25  symbol 
positions.  Ten  sheets  were  arranged,  using  the  sector  as  a 
blueprint,  for  each  symbol  set. 


Reaction  times  and  the  number  of  erors  of  omission  and 
coiitmission  were  recorded  for  each  subject.  Repeated  measures 
analyses  of  variance  and  Newman-Keuls  tests  were  performed  on  the 
reaction  time  data.  Chilsquare  statistics  were  used  on  the  error 
data. 
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PAPER-AND-PENCIL  TESTING 
OF  GEOMETRIC  RADAR  SYMBOLS 


Richard  J.  Carter 

US  Army  Research  Institute  For  The  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Fort  Bliss  Field  Unit 
PO  Box  6057 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas  79916 
INTRODUCTION 

Each  of  the  following  US  Army  air  defense  systems  has  a  unique  set  of  geo¬ 
metric  symbology  for  display  use: 

a.  AN/TSQ-51 

b.  AN/TSQ-73 

c.  Nike-Hercules 

d.  Hawk 

e.  PATRIOT 

f.  Roland 

g.  DIVAD  Gun 


These  sets  not  only  have  different  symbols,  but,  when  identical  shapes  are 
employed  in  different  systems,  they  represent  diametrically  opposite  and  con¬ 
tradictory  information.  For  example,  a  circle  may  represent  a  friend  in  one 
system,  and  a  foe  in  another. 

As  long  as  a  radar  console  operator  continues  working  with  only  one  system 
the  different  symbologies  cause  no  problems.  However,  when  personnel  are  well 
trained  in  a  system  and  then  retrained  and  reassigned  to  a  new  system,  as  an- 
cestorial  systems  are  replaced,  symbol  confusion  takes  place. 

Bergum  and  Burrel  (1964)  and  Davis  (1968)  recommended  that  a  standard  symbo¬ 
logy  be  adopted  for  employment  across  all  Army  radar  air  defense  systems.  The 
Army  Research  Institute's  Fort  Bliss  Field  Unit  has  initiated  research  aimed  at 
fulfilling  this  requirement. 

The  first  step  in  the  research  (Carter,  1979)  was  aimed  at  determining 
whether  or  not  particular  shapes  exist  in  our  population  as  stereotypes  for  the 
meanings  friendly,  hostile,  and  unknown.  One  hundred  military  fire  control 
crewmen,  50  Hercules  and  50  Hawk,  sorted  60  cards  into  four  categories.  Each 
card  had  drawn  on  it  a  shape  which  was  chosen  either  from  symbology  currently 
in  the  Army  inventory,  or  symbol  sets  associated  with  systems  in  the  procurement 
cycle,  or  simple  shapes  which  have  been  used  in  discriminability  studies  and 
which  can  be  generated  by  current  hardware  for  presentation  on  cathode-ray 
tubes  and/or  plasma  displays.  The  four  categories  were  friend,  hostile,  un¬ 
known  and  other. 

Stereotyping  was  found  as  follows: 

a.  The  heart,  5-pointed  star,  flag,  and  circle  are  associated  with  the 
friendly  meaning. 
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b.  The  swatstika,  collapsed  square,  and  X  are  associated  with  the  hostile 
meaning. 

c.  The  question  mark  is  associatecf  with  the  unknown  meaning. 

Symbol  sets  of  five  (two  friends,  two  hostiles,  and  one  unknown)  and  three 
(one  friend,  one  hostile,  and  one  unknown)  members  were  put  together  based  upon 
the  results  of  the  stereotyping  survey.  They  were  tested,  via  two  separate 
experiments,  in  a  mixed  display  which  approximated  a  console  screen  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  saturation  level. 

.  METHOD 


SubjecLS 


Sixty  military  subjects  (Ss)  from  the  US  Army  Air  Defense  Center  at  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas  participated  in  this  phase  of  the  research.  They  possessed  either 
the  16E,  Hawk  Fire  Control  Crewman,  or  16J,  Defense  Acquisition  Radar  Crewman, 
MOS.  Half  of  the  Ss  were  used  in  Experiment  1;  the  others  in  Experiment  2. 


The  stimuli  were  a  heart  (1),  5-pointed  star  (2),  flag  (3),  swatstika  (4), 
collapsed  square  (5),  X  (6),  question  mark  (7),  and  6-sided  U  (8).  In  Experiment 
1,  symbols  were  arranged  into  six  sets  as  follows: 


a.  1,  2,  4,  5,  7 

b.  1,  2,  4,  5,  8 

c.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7 


d.  1,  2,  5,  6,  7 

e.  1,  3,  4,  5,  7 

f.  2,  3,  4,  5,  7 


Eight  sets  were  put  together  for  Experiment  2.  They  were; 


a.  1,  4,  7 

b.  1,  4,  8 

c.  1,  5,  7 

d.  2,  4,  7 


e.  1,  5,  8 

f.  2,  4,  8 

g.  2,  5,  7 

h.  2,  5,  8 


A  set  of  specific  practice  symbols  was  assembled  for  Experiment  2.  This  set  was 
comprised  of  a  circle,  square,  and  rectangle. 

A  north  oriented,  90°  sector  was  plotted  on  8  X  10  1/2- inch  white  paper 
with  X,  Y  coordinates  located  for  25  symbol  positions  -  only  24  were  used  in 
Experiment  2.  Fifty  pages  (27  for  Experiment  2)  were  randomly  arranged,  using 
the  sector  as  a  blueprint,  for  each  symbol  set.  Each  symbol  appeared  either 
4,  5,  or  6  times  on  a  page  (7,  8,  or  9  in  Experiment  2)  and  twice  in  each  pos¬ 
ition  within  ten  pages  (3  times  within  nine  pages  in  Experiment  2).  The 
symbols  were  drawn  as  large  as  possible,  but  dimensions  were  varied  so  that 
each  symbol  could  be  encompassed  by  a  1/4-inch  circle.  The  pages  were  insert¬ 
ed  into  clear  9  X  11-inch  document  protectors  and  placed  in  looseleaf  binders  by 
set.  Each  binder  also  had  blank  sheets  to  divide  the  instrument  into  blocks  of 
ten  (nine  in  Experiment  2)  pages.  The  looseleaf  binder  for  practice  in  Experi¬ 
ment  1  was  made  up  of  ten  pages  from  each  one  of  the  six  sets.  Examples  of  pages 
for  five  and  three  member  symbol  sets  are  pictured  in  Figures  1  and  2,  respective¬ 
ly. 


(nx> 
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Figure  1.  An  example  of  a  page  used  in  Experiment  7 


other  materials  included  china-marking  pencils  and  stop-watches. 


Procedure 

Each  subject  was  handed  the  looseleaf  binder,  containing  the  practice 
pages,  and  a  china-marking  pencil.  The  experimenter  assigned  a  symbol  as  the 
"target"  to  be  searched  for  and  instructed  the  5  to  turn  the  front  cover  at  the 
word  "Go",  and  to  find  and  put  a  line  through  all  the  representations  of  the 
designated  symbol  on  the  first  page  with  his  marking  pencil.  Each  subject  was 
told  to  pursue  this  routine  for  each  succeeding  page  until  he  reached  a  blank  one. 
This  procedure  was  repeated  for  a  symbol  in  each  of  the  six  sets  (all  three  symbols 
in  Experiment  2). 

After  practice  was  complete,  each  S  was  tested  on  the  six  sets  (eight  sets  in 
Experiment  2)  in  a  random  order,  following  the  process  that  was  used  with  the 
practice  material.  The  experimenter  recorded  reaction  time  to  the  nearest  1/10 
ot  a  second  and  errors  of  omission  and  commission  for  each  block  of  pages. 

results  and  conclusions 

A  Box  test  for  homogenity  of  variance  and  covariance  was  performed  on  the 
reaction  time  data  from  both  experiments.  The  obtained  values  of  B  were  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  mean  reaction  time  in  seconds  for  a  block  of  pages  (symbol  reaction 
time)  was  computed  for  each  symbol.  These  times  are  presented  in  Table  1.  Time 
to  complete  50  pages  (27  in  Experiment  2)  -  total  reaction  time  -  was  averaged 
for  each  symbol  set.  They  were: 

Experiment  1 


a. 

Set 

1  -  217.4 

d. 

Set 

4  -  212.2 

b. 

Set 

2  -  207.7 

e. 

Set 

5  -  209.3 

c. 

Set 

3  -  217.6 

f. 

Set 

6  -  207.3 

Experiment  2 

a. 

Set 

1  -  123.2 

e. 

Set 

5  -  114.8 

b. 

Set 

2  -  116.5 

f. 

Set 

6  -  119.8 

c. 

Set 

3  -  124.6 

g. 

Set 

7  -  116.6 

d. 

Set 

4  -  126.0 

h. 

Set 

8  -  110.3 

The 

repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance 

was 

used  on  the 

times  within  sets  and  by  symbol  type  across  sets  for  all  symbols  except  the  6- 
sided  U  in  Experiment  1.  It  was  also  utilized  on  the  total  reaction  data  across 
sets.  Newman-Keuls  tests  were  run  on  all  the  data  which  showed  a  significant 
difference.  Tables  2  and  3  detail  where  the  difference  existed  for  the  symbol 
reaction  times  within  sets  and  by  symbol  type  across  sets,  respectively.  Set 
8  was  found  to  be  significantly  different  from  Sets  1,  3,  and  4  at  the  .05  level 
in  Experiment  2  when  the  test  was  run  on  the  total  reaction  times. 
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Symbol  Reaction  Times  By  Set 
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Table  2 

Results  of  Nel^n^^an-Kel!^s  Tests 


For  Symbols  Within  Sets 


Set 

Symbol s 

Experiment  1 


1 

4 

7 

5 

1 

2 

2 

8 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 _ 

i' 

2 

4 

6 

5 

•» 

! 

2 

1 

5 

4 

7 

_3_ 

5 

1 

6 

4 

7 

3~ 

5 

2 

Experiment  2 


1 

n 

/ 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

3 

5 

-» 

/ 

1 

4 

7 

4 

2 

5 

8 

5 

1 

6 

8 

4 

2 

7 

5 

7 

2 

3 

8 

5 

2 

Mote.  Symbols  underlined  by  a  common  line  do  not  differ  from  each  other;  symbols 
not  underlined  by  a  common  line  do  differ. 
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Experiment 


4 

7 


2 

4 


Note.  Sets  underlined  by  a  common  line  do  not  differ  from  each  other;  sets  not 
underlined  by  a  common  line  do  differ. 
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Errors  of  omission  and  commission  were  collapsed,  since  very  few  errors 
of  commission  were  committed  in  either  experiment,  and  error  data  was  summed 
across  subjects.  Table  4  presents  the  cumulative  errors  by  symbol  and  set. 


Chi-souare  statistics  were  used  on  the  total  number  of  errors  committed 
by  set  and  by  symbol.  Each  of  the  two  chi-squares  in  both  experiments  were 
significant  at  the  .01  level. 


Spearman  rank  correlations  were  computed  between  total  reoction  times  and 
total  errors  by  sot.  The  coefficient  for  Experiment  2  was  significant  at  .05. 


In  this  piiase  of  the  research,  symbols  and  sets  of  symbology  were  identi¬ 
fied  which  can  be  easily  discriminated  and  quickly  reacted  to.  When  the  reaction 
time  and  error  results  were  evaluated,  the  following  findings  were  arrived  at: 


1. 


2. 


Experiment  1 

Experiment  2 

a. 

Best  friond: 

Flag 

Heart 

b. 

Best  hostile: 

Swatstika 

Collapsed  Square 

c. 

Best  unknown: 

6-sided  U 

6-sided  U 

d. 

Best  sets: 

2,5 

8,5 
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OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  DETERMINING  JOB  PROFICIENCY  REQUIREMENTS 
(Wed  P.M.) 


This  paper  addresses  the  application  of  occupational  analysis 
to  determine  job  proficiency  requirements.  Using  data  routinely 
collected  by  the  Air  Force  Occupational  Measurement  Center, 
innovative  procedures  for  manipulation  of  data  files  have  been 
developed  to  identify  specific  tasks  required  for  proficiency  in 
individual  jobs.  The  development  from  a  simple  conceptual  model  to 
a  more  complex  statistical  model  suitable  for  operational  support  of 
Air  Force  on-the-job  training  programs  will  be  described. 
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OCCUPATIONAu  ANALYSIS  FOR  DETERMINING  JOB  PROFICIENCY  REQUIREMENTS 


Michael  J.  Cassidy,  SQNLDR,  RAAF 
Louis  M.  Datko,  AlC,  USAF 
Hendrick  W.  Ruck 

Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 
Manpower  and  Personnel  Division 
Brooks  AFB,  TX  78235 


Introduction 


The  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  system  used  in  the  Air  Force  relies  on  two 
different  sources  of  instruction.  Career-wide  knowledge  and  background  are 
provided  by  Career  Development  Courses  (CDC).  Completion  of  CDC  instruction 
programs  is  mandatory  for  being  upgraded  from  the  apprentice  to  the  journeyman 
skill  level.  In  addition,  hands-on  training  must  be  conducted  and  certified 
by  supervisors.  Specialty  Training  Standards  (STS)  are  used  as  guidelines  for 
this  hands-on  training.  Many  supervisors  have  reported  problems  in 
identifying  the  tasks  on  the  STS  that  should  be  trained  (Stephenson  &  Burkett, 
1975).  Supervisors  generally  agree  that  training  all  STS  tasks  is  impractical 
due  to  equipment  and  time  availability  while  training  only  one  task  is  usually 
insufficient.  However,  no  system  for  identifying  the  important  job  tasks  for 
hands-on  OJT  is  operationally  available.  The  Stardardized  Position  Oriented 
Training  (SPOT)  system  has  been  developed  to  meet  this  need.  The  conceptual 
model  for  the  SPOT  system  has  been  reported  elsewhere  (Cassidy,  Ruck,  & 
Offutt,  1979).  This  paper  reports  on  the  development  of  an  empirical  model 
ready  for  field  testing. 


Background 


To  put  this  paper  in  context,  some  background  on  the  SPOT  concept  is  needed. 
SPOT  shifts  the  focus  of  OJT  from  the  specialty  oriented  STS  to  the  job  by 
using  the  results  of  occupational  task  analysis.  For  each  job  identified  in 
the  occupational  analysis,  a  list  of  tasks  is  presented  as  the  proficiency 
requirements  for  the  job.  As  a  supervisor  checks  an  airman's  proficiency  on 
each  of  the  listed  tasks,  he  also  compiles  the  airman's  OJT  requirements: 

those  tasks  on  which  the  airman  is  not  yet  proficient.  To  compile  the  task 
list  for  each  job  in  a  specialty  a  conceptual  model  was  devised  (Cassidy, 

Ruck,  &  Offutt,  1979).  The  conceptual  task  selection  model  is  a  springboard 
for  a  technology  which  uses  job  analysis,  detailed  task  information  from  the 
occupational  survey  program,  to  identify  job  proficiency  requirements.  The 
model  uses  jobs,  relative  time  spent  on  tasks  in  the  job  (job  relevance),  and 
task  difficulty  as  the  starting  point  for  the  selection  of  tasks  to  specify 

job  proficiency  requirements.  Figure  1  depicts  the  three  screening  processes 
which,  when  applied  sucessively,  define  a  segment  of  the  model  space 

representing  the  task  list  for  a  specific  ;job. 


In  the  SPOT  system,  the  task  lists  are  compiled  by  automated  data 
manipulation:  initially  by  the  three-way  screening  of  the  conceptual  model; 
operationally  by  the  multidimensional  application  of  regression  analysis. 
Thus,  the  SPOT  goal  of  standardi2ed  training  task  lists  for  each  job  in  a 
specialty  for  use  in  guiding  hands-on  OOT  can  be  attained.  Features  of  SPOT 
are:  (a)  tasks  are  listed  by  job;  (b)  proficiency  (and  consequently  OJT)  task 
lists  are  standardized  throughout  the  Air  Force;  and  (c)  task  lists  are  used 
instead  of  the  more  general  STS  for  hands-on  001.  The  SPOT  system  of  guidance 
differs  from  the  present  system  in  three  essential  respects.  First,  the  STS 
is- replaced  by  a  number  of  job-specific  SPOT  lists  which  are  necessarily 
performance  related  listings.  Second,  the  SPOT  system  allows  for  _  the 
inclusion  of  mandatory  skills  and  knowledges  (as  defined  in  the  Airman 
Classification  Manual,  but  not  covered  in  the  STS)  for  each  skill  level  of  a 
specialty.  Provision  can  also  be  made  for  contingency  tasks,  which  are 

MAJCOM-specif ic  or  combat-related,  to  be  included.  Finally,  when  needed,  SPOT 
lists  can  be  provided  for  specific  weapon  systems. 

Flexibility  is  inherent  in  the  SPOT  system  which  provides  both  guidance  and 

direction.  Local  conditions,  such  as  aircraft  type,  MAJCOM  maintenance 
requirements,  equipment,  and  manning,  may  result  in  particular  jobs  varying  in 
task  content  from  the  SPOT  specified  job.  Therefore,  the  supervisor  will  be 
able  to  modify  the  SPOT  listing  for  a  particular  job  within  established  policy 
guidance  by  deleting  and  adding  tasks.  This  flexibility  is  the  key  to  the 
utility  of  standardized  guidance. 

In  brief,  the  STSs  now  in  use  are  too  general  to  meet  OJT  needs,  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  interpretation  and  elaboration  by  workirg-level  supervisors. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  on  the  SPOT  system  is  to  develop  a  technology  to 
identify  specific  job  tasks  associated  with  each  significant  portion  of  an  Air 
Force  specialty.  In  this  way,  job  proficiency  requirements  and,_  by 
derivation,  OJT  requirements  can  be  specified  in  terms  of  tasks  associated 

with  specific  jobs. 


Overview  of  Research  Methodology 


The  first  step  in  the  research  program  was  the  selection  of  Air  Force 
Specialties  (AFSs)  to  be  studied.  Next,  through  automated  data  manipulation, 
the  conceptual  task  selection  model  was  used  to  provide  SPOT  lists 
(proficiency  requirements)  for  each  job  in  the  selected  group  of  specialties. 
The  data  collection  phase  involved  briefing  Major  Command  (MAJCOM,  staff 
personnel,  nomination  and  selection  of  bases,  and  briefing  field-test  base 
personnel.  Job  supervisors  were  then  asked  to  review  the  proficiency 
requirements  for  those  jobs  under  their  supervision  and  to  modify  the 
automated  listings  according  to  their  own  perceptions  of  the  job.  Judgment 
analysis  based  on  regression  techniques  was  then  applied  to  define  empirical 
models  that  could  replicate  supervisors'  specified  requirements. 

Selection  of  Sample  of  AFSs 

To  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  potential  for  applying  SPOJ  methodology  to 
various  types  of  Air  Force  specialties,  considerable  attention  was  given  to 
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the  selection  of  AFSs  in  the  sample  to  be  studied.  Two  attributes  of  Air 
Force  specialties  were  deemed  relevant:  technicality  and  diversity.  Using 
Air  Force  Regulation  AFR  39-1  as  the  reference,  all  Air  Force  specialties  were 
categorized  in  three  broad  divisions  based  on  the  degree  of  technical  skills 
and  experience  required  on  the  job.  The  category  for  each  specialty  was 
determined  by  the  equipment  worked  on,  the  training  required,  and  the 
experience  requirements  as  presented  in  regulations.  Highly  technical 
specialties  were  defined  as  those  requiring  technical  skills  and/or  experience 
for  missile/aircraft,  missile/aircraft  systems,  or  equivaTent  skills; 
moderately  technical  specialties  were  those  requiring  technical  skills  and/or 
experience  for  non-missile/aircraft  applications— for  example,  general  purpose 
vehicle  repair  and  plumbing;  and  non-technical  specialties  were  those 
requiring  little  or  no  technical  skills  or  experience.  Diversity  of  an  Air 
Force  specialty  was  a  measure  of  the  number  of  jobs  within  the  specialty.  Two 
categories  of  diversity  were  defined:  homogeneous  specialties  were  defined 
operationally  as  those  specialties  containing  15  or  fewer  jobs  for  large  (in 
population)  specialties  or  10  or  fewer  jobs  for  small  specialties.  All  other 
specialties  were  classed  as  heterogeneous.  So  that  data  used  in  the  SPOT 
research  would  reflect  the  actual  work  situations,  the  most  recent  OSR  data 
available  /as  obtained.  Four  specialties  were  selected:  (a)  423X0  -  Aircraft 
Electrical  Systems  (high  technicality,  homogenous);  (b)  461X0  -  Munitions 
Systems  (high  technicality,  heterogeneous);  (c)  645X0  -  Inventory  Management 
(low  technicality,  heterogeneous);  and  (d)  645X0A  -  Inventory  Management 
Munitions  shredout  (low  technicality,  homogeneous). 

SPOT  List  Construction 

SPOT  listings  based  on  the  conceptual  model  were  generated  for  each  of  the 
four  specialties.  For  each  job  in  the  four  specialties,  four  different 
versions  of  SPOT  listings  were  constructed.  The  SPOT  lists  from  this 
conceptual  model  were  not  expected  to  be  definitive.  They  were  developed  to 
expedite  the  OJT  process  by  giving,  for  each  job,  preliminary  task  lists  which 
would  guide  the  knowledgeable  supervisor  in  making  logical  and  sensible 
decisions  about  job  proficiency  requirements.  To  allow  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  more  difficult  tasks  in  the  position  description  which  did  not  get  through 
the  job  relevancy  screen,  the  field  supervisor  was  given  freedom  to  add  tasks 
to  a  list  as  his  Knowledge  of  the  job  and  task,  and  his  experience,  indicateu. 

A  computer  program  was  designed  to  format  the  task  list  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  currently  used  Job  Proficiency  Guide  format  with  the  exception  that  the 
level  of  proficiency  required  was  deleted:  the  SPOT  concept  postulates  that 
full  proficiency  for  job  performance  was  the  only  criterion  required;  partial 
proficiency  on  a  task  is  not  recorded  in  the  SPOT  system.  The  tasks  were 
ordered  from  the  least  difficult  to  the  most  difficult  within  the  listings. 
This  presented  the  supervisor  with  a  list  of  tasks  based  on  the  likely  number 
of  members  performing  those  tasks  so  that  he  would  probably  delete  tasks  from 
the  end  of  the  list.  (Generally,  the  higher  the  task  difficulty  rating  is, 
the  lower  is  the  percentage  of  members  performing  the  task). 


m 


Data  Collection 


The  next  phase  of  the  research  involved  a  detailed  briefing  to  Headquarters 
USAF  and  functional  managers  at  three  MAJCOMs  on  the  SPOT  concept  and  the 
requirements  for  field  evaluation  of  the  conceptual  model  SPOT  lists.  Each 
MAJCOM  then  nominated  four  bases  at  which  field  evaluations  could  be 
obtained.  On  the  basis  of  the  distributions  of  seven-  and  nine-level 

supervisors,  three  bases  from  each  MAJCOM  were  selected.  At  each  base, 

management  level  staff  were  provided  with  a  briefing  on  the  SPOT  concept  and 

the  research  to  be  carried  out.  Supervisors  were  then  briefed  on  the  concept 

ar.d  the  procedure  to  review  and  modify  the  SPOT  lists.  They  were  instructed 
to  examine  first  the  list  of  jobs  within  their  specialty  and  to  select  the  job 
or  jobs  which  they  were  then  supervising.  Next,  they  evaluated  the  SPOT  list 
for  each  of  these  jobs  and  deleted  tasks  for  which  they  personally  would  not 
require  proficiency.  Supervisors  then  reexamined  the  SPOT  list  to  see  which 
tasks  were  not  included  in  the  list,  but  for  which  they  would  require 
proficiency.  Such  tasks  were  added  to  the  list.  To  aid  in  their  wording  of 
these  tasks,  each  supervisor  was  given  a  complete  task  inventory  for  that 
particular  specialty  and  requested  to  use  cask  statements  from  the  inventory 
whenever  possible.  Data  were  gathered  from  186  field  supervisors. 


Results 


Analysis  of  Data 


As  a  broad  indication  of  responses  received.  Table  1  summarizes  the  average 
number  of  supervisors  who  participated  in  evaluating  SPOT  lists  in  each  of  the 
specialties,  and  the  average  number  of  recommended  tasks  in  each  job,  the 
average  number  of  tasks  included  by  all  supervisors,  and  the  average  number  of 
tasks  excluded  by  all.  In  one  specialty,  supervisors  consistently  reported 
jobs  which  had  not  been  included  in  the  job  types  reported  from  the 
Occupational  Survey  Report  (OSR).  Because  this  was  so  consistent  across  all 
bases,  a  reanalysis  was  done  of  the  career  field.  Each  of  the  jobs  reported, 
with  minor  exceptions,  was  found  to  be  a  subgroup  of  a  group  reported  as  a  job 
by  the  Occupational  Measurement  Center  (OMC).  Discussion  with  the  original 
analyst  at  OMC  indicated  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  analysis  had  been 
carried  out  did  not  require  as  fine  a  job  typing  as  would  be  necessary  for 
SPOT  purposes.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the  analysis  techniques  used  at  OMC 
would  be  satisfactory  in  implementing  SPOT  as  an  operational  system,  provided 
that  the  occupational  analyst  was  made  av/are  of  the  purpose  for  which  his 
analysis  would  be  used.  The  response  from  these  supervisors,  coupled  with  the 
satisfaction  of  supervisors  in  the  other  three  specialties  with  the  job  types 
identified  in  their  specialties,  indicates  that  specifying  jobs  at  OMC  job 
type  levels  is  acceptable.  Therefore,  in  developing  the  operational  system, 
jobs  will  be  specified  in  the  routine  job  analyses  done  by  OMC. 


Judgmental  analysis  of  supervisors'  responses  was  performed  in  three  steps 
using  standard  mathematical  prog'-ams.  Comprehensive  Occupational  Data  Analysis 
Programs  (CODAP)  (a  summary  of  the  functions  of  the  COOAP  programs  used  is 
given  in  Appendix  A),  and  special-purpose  programs.  Responses  were  scored  as 
binary  data:  each  task  included  in  a  supervisor's  list  was  coded  as  1;  all 
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Table  1 


Summary  of  Supervisors'  Modification  to  SPOT  Conceptual  Model  Lists 


AF3C 

#  of 
Jobs 

a 

f^T 

b 

Ns 

c 

"t 

Average  #  of 
Tasks  Included 
by  All 

Average  #  of 

Tasks  Excluded 
by  All 

423X0 

6 

559 

1.3 

25.6 

4.0 

469.8 

461X0 

27 

435 

4.0 

32.8 

13.8 

374.9 

645X0 

18 

691 

7.4 

.  23.4 

8.1 

629.4 

645X0A 

10 

691 

2.3 

55.8 

47.4 

629.5 

a 

Nj  is 

the  number 

of  tasks  i 

in  the  total  inventory 

b 

h  is 

average  number  of  supervisors 

per  job 

c 

Nt  is 

.  the  average  number  of  tasks  ' 

included  in  modified  lists 

other  tasks  in  the  inventory  were  coded  0.  Using  a  special  purpose  program, 
the  dichotomous  data  were  prepared  for  analysis  together  with  job  type  and 
task  factors  (from  Job  Specials)  data.  (One  specialty  lacked  data  on  one  of 
the  task  factors  but  had  data  on  two  different  factors;  these  data  were 
included  and  dummy  vectors  constructed  so  that  all  four  sets  of  specialty  data 
remained  comparable.)  Using  the  dichotomous  response  data  as  the  criterion,  a 
standard  correlation  and  regression  program  (TRICOR)  was  used  to  perform  a 
regression  analysis.  Ten  basic  predictor  variables,  ten  squared  variables  and 
nine  interaction  variables  were  considered  in  model  development.  Seven 
regression  problems  were  solved  for  each  rater.  This  process  confirmed  that 
job  data  was  most  important  and  specialty  data,  while  making  a  contribution, 
was  least  important.  The  variability  in  the  effect  of  square  and  interaction 
terms  from  rater  to  rater  suggested  further  work  should  retain  all  twenty-nine 
terms  of  the  full  model  (see  Appendix  A  for  a  list  of  the  variables  in  tlie 

empirical  model).  The  goodness  of  fit  ^  of  the  initial  regression  equations 
is  indicated  in  Table  2. 

Acceptable  levels  of  goodness  of  fit  were  achieved  with  the  least  squares 

analysis.  The  intent  of  the  follow-on  analysis  was  to  examine  the 
deterioraticn  in  the  goodness  of  fit  caused  by  the  grouping  of  individual 

models  into  a  single  specialty  model.  Thus,  the  second  step  in  the  analysis 

used  another  special  program  to  aggregate  raters  by  specialty  giving  one 

criterion  vector  for  each  specialty.  By  executing  the  TRICOR  program  on  each 
group,  a  regression  equation  was  generated  for  each  specialty.  The  goodness 
of  fit  of  these  regression  equations  was  still  satisfactory;  R^  for 

1  Because  the  dependent  variable  (criterion)  is  dichotomous,  the 
goodness  of  fit  of  the  regression  model  is  degraded  compared  to  that  for  a 
continuously  distributee!  dependent  variable. 
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Table  2 


accuracy  of  Individual  Rater  Regression  Equations  by  Specialty 


AF*SC 

Category  of  ^ 
Specialty 

N 

Rater 

r2 

Range  for  Individual 
Models 

Mean 

SD 

423X0 

T/Ho 

68 

.1868*  to  .8735* 

.5754 

.2425 

461X0 

T/He 

107 

.0858*  to  .8901* 

.5958 

.1417 

645X0 

NT/He 

134 

.1971*  to  .9688* 

.5836 

.1591 

645X0A 

NT/Ho 

23 

.5379*  to  .7614* 

.6600 

.0702 

3  Categories  are:  T  -  technical,  NT  -  non-technical ;  HO  -  homogenous, 
He  -  heterogeneous 

*£  .01 


the  specialties  were:  423X0  -  .3693;  461X0  -  .4663;  645X0  -  .3766;  and 
645X0A  -  .5767.  See  Appendix  B  for  the  form  of  the  regression  equation  and 
the  standard  weights  tor  each  specialty  equation.  These  regression  equations 
form  the  empirical  model  are  being  used  in  the  on-going  research  on  the  SPOT 
system. 

In  the  third  step  of  the  analysis,  a  predicted  SPOT  score  was  generated  for 

all  tasks  within  jobs  across  each  of  the  four  specialties  using  each 

2 

specialty's  regression  equation  .  The  specialty  regression  equations  were 
found  to  correspond  highly  with  actual  judgments  made  by  supervisors  about 

2 

specific  jobs  (see  Table  3).  The  low  values  of  R  for  645X0A  are  due 

primarily  to  the  instability  of  the  actual  judgment  policies  which  were  based 
on  a  mean  of  2.3  raters  per  jOb  (refer  to  Table  1).  The  SPOT  scores  were  then 
used  in  the  CODAP  program,  FACPRT  to  generate  the  automated  SPOT  lists  by 

including  all  tasks  with  a  SPOT  score  greater  than  or  equal  to  .10.  This  SPOT 
score  cut-off  was  specified  to  produce  lists  which  included  those  tasks 
commonly  included  by  supervisors  and  which  were  slightly  longer  than 

supervisors'  lists.  Summary  task  factor  data  were  also  displayed  to  aid  a 
final  staffing  of  the  SPOT  lists  before  field  use  (see  Appendix  C  for  a  sample 
SPOT  list).  As  an  aid  to  managers,  an  executive  summary  was  also  produced 
showing  tasks  common  to  SPOT  lists  for  half  or  more  of  the  jobs  in  an  AFS  (see 
Appendix  D) . 


^  COOAP  programs  used  for  this  phase  of  the  analysis  were  FAC6EN,  OECDEC, 
and  FACPRE. 


Table  3 

Accuracy  of  Specialty  Regression  Equations  Applied  to  Jobs 


AFSC 

N 

Jobs 

r2 

Range 

Mean 

SO 

423X0 

6 

.3173  to  .8000 

.5776 

.1875 

461X0 

27 

.3324  to  .7916 

.6011 

.1415 

645X0 

18 

.3651  to  .7261 

.5779 

.1165 

645X0A 

10 

.0182  to  .3878 

.1750 

.1395 

Summary 


The  objective  of  the  SPOT  system,  to  generate  automated  job  proficiency  lists, 
has  been  substantially  realized.  Through  the  application  of  judgment 
analysis,  regression  equations  have  been  derived  for  each  of  the  test  AFSs. 
When  these  lists  have  been  staffed,  a  further  step  in  the  analysis  will  be 
completed:  investigating  the  feasibilty  of  generating  a  single  regression 
equation  which  can  be  applied  to  all  specialties.  Concurrently, 
cross-validation  of  the  regression  equations  will  also  be  performed.  The 
staffed  lists  will  be  field  tested  to  aid  in  an  independent  evaluation  of  t'le 
SPOT  system.  The  evaluation  results  and  experience  gained  in  the  field  shall 
provide  a  better  definition  of  requirements  for  the  operational  SPOT  system. 
This  on-going  research  promises  to  make  the  task  of  the  supervisor  in  OJT 
easier  while  improving  the  quality  and  tracking  of  hands-on  training. 
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APPENDIX  A:  Summary  of  CODAP  Program  Functions  Used  for  SPOT 


JOBSPC 


Given  the  membership  criteria  in  terms  of  computed  or  background  variables,  the 
Composite  Job  Description  (JOBSPC)  program  identifies  all  the  cases  meeting  those 
requirements  and  computes  a  composite  job  description  for  that  group.  All  associated 
data  may  be  stored  on  the  job  description  file  for  further  use. 

FALGEN 

The  Factor  generator  (FACGEN)  program  may  be  used  to  modify  and/or  load  task 
factors  for  future  processing  witii  the  COOAP  system.  Input  and/or  output  may  be 

either  standard  task  factor  decks  or  request  cards  identifying  vectors  on  the  job 
description  file.  Optional  operations  for  modifying  the  input  vectors  include  (but 
are  not  limited  to):  (a)  raise  values  to  a  specified  power  (2-9);  (b)  standardized 
values  so  that  means  =  5.0  and  SD  =  1.0;  (c)  substitute  rank-orders  for  input  values; 
(d)  substitute  values  rescaled  as  percent  of  range;  (e)  expand  or  contract  task  list 
with  a  task  category;  (f)  dichotomize  or  categorize  the  task  inventory. 

DECDEC 

The  Mathematically  Interact  Two  Decks  (DECDEC)  program  will  accept  two  task 

factor  decks  as  input  and  perform  any  simple  arithmetic  operation  between  them.  This 
program  may  be  used  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  or  exponentiate  two  task 

factors. 

FACPRE 

The  Predicteo  Factors  from  Regression  Equations  (FACPRE)  progr?.m  will  apply  the 
regression  equations  developed  elsewhere  ano  produce  a  task  factor  deck  representing 
tin's  predicted  factor.  The  following  items  are  reported:  titles  for  criterion 
including  titles  for  the  input  vectors;  the  number  of  observations;  product-momont 
correlation  and  product -moment  correlations  squared;  and  the  standard  error  of  the 

estimate.  The  following  are  reported  in  columnar  format  for  easy  comparison  of  the 
criterion  versus  the  predictor  factor;  mean  moment  about  the  mean,  standard 
deviation,  coefficient  of  variation,  .Tiinimum  value,  and  maximum  value. 


FACPRT 

The  Task  Factor 
vectors  on  the  Job 
calculating 
of  vectors, 
arithmetic 
sorting,  as 
suppression 
limitations 
to  permit 
categories 
references 


Print  (FACPRT)  program  allows  the  user  to  print  any  of  the 
Description  file.  In  addition,  the  program  is  capable  of 
and  reporting  differences  between  vectors,  maximums  or  mininiums  of  sets 
cummulative  percentage,  and  categories  of  tasks  by  using  any  one  of  six 
operators.  The  inclusion  of  sequence  numbering  and 
well  as  print  suppression  are  under  user  control, 
and  category  options  automatically  provide  heading  lines 
being  used.  For  SPOT  Task  Lists,' a  modification  to  the  program  was  used 
user  formatting  of  the  task  factor  vectors.  Program  identified  task 
may  be  punened  and  added  to  the  Job  Description  file  for  future 
Several  types  of  reports  may  be  produced;  they  include:  (a)  report  by 


blank  columns. 
If  used,  the 
indicating  the 


task,  (b)  report  by  task  within  duty,  and  (c)  report  by  task  within  module. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Table  B1  Variables  \n  the  Empirical  Model 


VAR  NO 

11T1.E 

A8BR 

1 

Percent  Members  Perfomnny  Vlithln  Job  lype 

PMPJ08 

2 

Percent  Time  Soent  By  All  nitbin  Job  lype 

PTSJQB 

3 

>ercenl  Of  All  Performers  with  Job  Type 

PAL 

4 

Percent  Of  Totnl  AfSC  Members  Performing 

PMP 

5 

P^fcent  Tiw  Spent  fly  Total  AFSC 

PIS 

6 

Average  Percent  Grtde  In  total  AfSC 

AVPGR 

7 

Avetagt-  Task  Difficulty  Rating 

ATDIFF 

8 

Average  Training  Csiphasis  ^^ating 

ATREHP 

9 

Average  Consequences  Of  Inadequate  Performance 

ACIP 

10 

Average  Task  Oelav  tolerance  Hating 

ATOT 

It 

(Pei  tent  Members  Performing/ Job  Type)**2 

PMPJSU 

12 

(Percent  Time  Spent  By  All/Job  l>re)'’V 

PMSJSQ 

13 

(Percent  Of  All  Performers/ Job  Type)**2 

PALSQ 

14 

(Percent  Of  Total  Members  Perferming/AfSC;**? 

PHPSO 

19 

(Percent  time  Spent  By  toial/AfSC)**? 

PTSSO 

16 

(Average  Percent  Grade  In  lotal  ArSC)^*2 

APGRSO 

17 

(Average  Task  UifficuUy  Katlngs;**2 

DlffSO 

13 

(Average  Training  Emphasis  Rattng$;**2 

IMPSQ 

'9 

(Average  Cons  Of  Inadequate  Perform)**2 

CIPSO 

70 

(Average  Task  Delay  Tole-  mce  Ratiog/**2 

iDisq 

71 

X  Members  Performmg/Job  By  Average  x  irade 

V3  *  vs 

77 

%  ’'f-rbers  Performing/uob  la'A  Di:Fi»';Uy 

V3  *  V9 

23 

X  Members  Performing/ Job  By  Iram-ng  ImpnasiS 

VJ  «  VIO 

24 

Member  Performing/JoU  By  '  -iNS  OF  hertynn 

va  *  vl) 

7‘> 

%  '^ej.TOer  ivrfoiminy/oOli  ;y  lasx  wciai/ 

v3  *  vl? 

76 

Avrrage  A  llrade  dy  lasv  inffuul'.y 

V3  *  V9 

/7 

Average  '4  Grade  By  iroinmg  Uvi.aMi 

VS  *  vio 

22 

Average  %  brale  By  CONS  uf  Inadequate  Perform 

V3  *  VII 

29 

Average  X  Grade  By  Task  Delay  Toierance 

vs  *  VI2 

Table  B2.  AFS  Regression  Equations  -  The  Empirical  Model 


Form  of  the  Empirical  Model 

Y=aoU  +  a^Mj  +  a2Tj  +  a3A  +  a4M7  +  as'fj  +  asG  +  a/D  +  asE  + 
agC  +  aioT  +  ailMj  ^  +  a'j2Tj  2  +  +  a]4Mj  ^  + 

®15^T  ^  ^16^^  3170^  +  a-jgE^  +  a^gC^  +  a2oT^ 

a2iMj*G  +  a22Mj*n  +  a23Mj*E  +  a24Mj*C  +  a25Mj*T  + 
a26^*D  a276*E  +  a282*C  "*■  a29G*T  +  ERROR 

Regression  Weights 


VAR 

AFSC 

423X0 

461X0 

645X0 

645 XOA 

1 

-.011855 

-.013437 

-.014870 

-.009565 

2 

.057829 

.123549 

.146133 

.320033 

3 

-.000430 

-.000173 

-.000167 

-.001078 

4 

.000572 

-.000725 

-.004620 

-.009238 

5 

.116640 

.053719 

.133343 

.898147 

6 

.040997 

.013549 

.037847 

-.000131 

7 

.035533 

.047167 

.001349 

.087667 

8 

.003053 

NA 

.000431 

-.026684 

9 

NA 

.041571 

NA 

NA 

10 

NA 

-.004445 

NA 

NA 

11 

.000057 

.000050 

.000037 

-.000066 

12 

-.005385 

-.015950 

-.013353 

-.030363 

13 

.000006 

.000032 

.000005 

.000007 

14 

-.000035 

.000031 

.000C5G 

.000068 

15 

.081342 

-.044894 

-.076477 

-.563883 

16 

-.002800 

-.000825 

-.001026 

-.000662 

17 

-.002467 

-.002542 

.001355 

-.008502 

18 

-.004571 

NA 

-.000135 

-.000981 

19 

NA 

-.005155 

NA 

NA 

20 

NA 

.000001 

NA 

NA 

21 

.000387 

.000476 

.000140 

.000577 

22 

.002253 

.003149 

. 0032b 1 

.003407 

23 

.000417 

NA 

.000592 

.000309 

24 

NA 

-.000355 

NA 

NA 

25 

NA 

-.000081 

NA 

NA 

26 

-.002821 

-.006228 

-.004939 

.000007 

27 

.001829 

NA 

-.000871 

.005356 

28 

NA 

.002949 

NA 

NA 

29 

NA 

.001858 

NA 

NA 

Const 

-.192808 

-.243177 

-.072275 

-.206378 

Note.  NA  appears  in  the  table  where  a  dummy  vector  was  used  in  the 
analysis  because  data  was  not  available  for  the  AFS/task  factor. 
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FACTORS  LIMITING  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  SIMULATOR  TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS 


(Wed  A.M.) 


This  paper  focuses  on  some  problems  encountered  in  an 
evaluation  of  a  simulated  test  station  used  for  training 
intermediate  level  F-111  avionics  personnel.  The  purpose  of  the 
research  effort  was  to  determine  the  relative  training  O’-d 
cost-effectiveness  of  a  three-dimensional  simulator  as  compared  to 
actual  test  station  equipment. 


In  recent  years  it  has  become  accepted,  both  in  the  military 
and  civilian  sectors,  that  simulators  are  viable  and  effective 
training  tools.  A  review  of  the  available  literature,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  that  information  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
simulator  training  based  on  formal  evaluation  studies  which  rely  on 
quantifiable  data  is  quite  limited.  The  available  information  on 
factors  which  influence  simulator  training  effectiveness  is  usually 
based  on  subjective  measures  and  often  focuses  only  on  the  psysical 
characteristics  of  the  simulator.  Clearly,  factors  such  as 
psychological  and  physical  fidelity  are  important  considerations. 
However,  the  observations  made  during  this  evaluation  suggest  that  a 
number  of  other,  less  obvious  factors  inherent  in  the  simulator 
training  environment  are  probably  directly  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  valid  quantitative  assessments  of  simulator  training 
effectiveness . 


The  specific  factors  discussed  in  this  paper  are  training 
objectives,  teaching  styles,  user  acceptance,  indicators  of 
performance,  and  the  intended  role  of  the  simulator  in  the  overall 
training  program.  These  issues  are  considered  critical  because  they 
often  limit  the  strength  of  the  evaluation  designs  employed  and 
reduce  the  reliability  of  the  training  effectiveness  measures 
developed.  It  is  suggested  that  if  these  factors  are  considered  in 
the  planning  and  design  phases  of  future  simulator  development 
programs,  the  measurement  of  simulator  training  effectiveness  would 
be  much  more  reliable  and  valid. 
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FACTORS  LIMITING  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF 
MAINTENANCE  SIMULATOR  TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS 


Louis  F.  Cicchinelll,  Ph.D. 
Denver  Research  Institute 


Introduction 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  some  problems  encountered 
in  the  instructional  environment  during  an  assessment  of  the  training 
effectiveness  of  a  maintenance  simulator.  It  is  suggested  that  more  an¬ 
ticipation  of  these  problems  during  the  evaluation  planning  stage  will 
not  necessarily  reduce  their  impact  on  the  assessment  or  findings.  Rather, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  manipulate  the  training  environment  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  training  benefits  of  simulation. 

The  Air  Force  currently  trains  its  maintenance  technicians  in  class¬ 
room  settings  which  focus  on  both  theory  and  practical  experience.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  the  training  sequence,  these  airmen  are  assigned 
to  field  positions  where  their  primary  job  is  to  isolate  and  repair  faults 
in  aircraft  components.  Associated  with  this  task  is  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  test  stations  which  are  used  in  the  diagnostic  testing 
of  an  aircraft's  Line  Replaceable  Units  (LRUs). 

Traditionally,  the  primary  teaching  aids  used  in  the  classroom  have 
been  operational  Lest  stations  designed  for  field  use  rather  than  for  train¬ 
ing.  In  the  past  few  years,  however,  extensive  efforts  have  been  made  to 
utilize  simulation  techniques  and  equipment  in  providing  maintenance  train¬ 
ing  in  the  military.  The  decision  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  main¬ 
tenance  training  simulators  has  heen  motivated  by  many  of  the  same  factors 
that  have  stimulated  the  development  of  flight  training  simulators.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  when  compared  to  actual  equipment  trainers  (AETs),  simulators 
are  expected  to  have  the  advantages  of  lower  cost  of  purchase  and  operation, 
higher  reliability,  reduction  of  danger  to  unskilled  trainees,  reduced  noise 
levels  in  the  training  area,  and  the  increased  availability  of  the  actual 
equipment  for  operational  use.  An  additional  factor  motivating  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  simulators  to  maintenance  training  is  the  potential  for  increased 
instructor  control  over  the  nature  of  the  practical  trouble-shooting  train¬ 
ing.  In  retrospect,  this  may  be  the  single  most  Important  consideration 
underlying  the  decision  to  investigate  the  utility  of  alternative  simulator 
designs  and  uses  for  maintenance  training. 


Differences  in  Flight  and  Maintenance  Training  Environments 

Available  literature  on  the  use  of  simulators  specifically  for  main¬ 
tenance  training  is  v-iry  limited.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vast  amount 
of  information  concerning  the  development  and  use  of  simulators  for  flight 
training  which  is  clearly  helpful  in  developing  and  testing  maintenance 
training  simulators.  Despite  the  abundance  of  relevant  information,  quanti¬ 
tative  assessments  of  simulator  training  effectiveness  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  literature.  After  a  review  of  ten  Air  Force  simulator  train¬ 
ing  programs,  Caro  (1977a)  concluded,  "that  most  .  .  .  had  not  been  subjected 
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to  formal  studies  that  would  establish  their  training  effectiveness  in 
quantitative  terms."  Reported  studies  of  maintenance  training  simulation 
often  cite  hands-on  experience,  reliability,  safety,  modifiability,  and 
cost  as  benefits  of  simulators  over  actual  equipment  trainers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  simulator-trained  student  performance 
is  usually  reported  as  equivalent  to  that  of  actual  equipment-trained 
students  (Cicchinelll,  et  al.,  1980;  Daniels,  et  al.,  1975;  Hurlock  & 

Slough,  1976;  Wright  &  Campbell,  1975).  It  can  be  argued  that  these 
evaluations  have  not  been  sensitive  enough  to  measure  the  Improved  per¬ 
formance  of  simulator-trained  students. 

Equivalent  performance  may  be  acceptable  for  flight  training  sim¬ 
ulators  because  of  the  dramatic  benefits  realized  in  the  areas  of  cost  and 
safety.  In  the  application  of  simulation  to  flight  training,  the  cost 
savings  has  been  reported  at  about  5:1  in  favor  of  simulators  by  Orlansky 
and  String  (1977).  The  increase  safety  of  training  conducted  on  flight 
simulators  is  indisputable.  Similarly,  maintenance  training  simulators 
have  been  shown  to  result  in  cost  savings  and  increased  safety,  but  the 
magnitude  of  these  benefits  alone  has  not  been  sufficient  to  justify  a 
major  shift  in  Air  Force  training  policy.  Improvements  in  student  perform¬ 
ance  and/or  reduced  training  time  must  also  be  demonstrated  as  significant 
benefits. 

Caro  (1977b)  points  out  that  while  flight  simulators  have  become 
quite  sophisticated,  the  effective  use  of  these  devices  is  limited  by  a 
number  of  factors  in  the  training  system.  He  suggests,  for  example,  that 
the  lack  of  communication  between  designers  and  users  tends  to  result  in 
simulators  which  are  insensitive  to  the  training  process.  In  short,  sim¬ 
ulators  are  designed  to  simulate  rather  than  train  because  they  have  not 
been  developed  in  view  of  behavioral  considerations  related  to  how  the  sim¬ 
ulator  will  be  used.  The  lack  of  emphasis  on  simulator  training  technology 
pervades  the  design,  test,  and  implementation  phases  of  simulator  develop¬ 
ment.  To  date  the  factors  of  cost  and  safety  have  precluded  the  need  to 
demonstrate  measurable  performance  Increments  for  the  basic  application  of 
flight  training  simulators.  However,  as  more  complex  training  options  are 
added  to  basic  flight  simulators,  it  is  likely  that  a  demonstration  of  im¬ 
proved  performance  will  also  be  needed  to  justify  added  costs.  Thus,  the 
Issues  discussed  in  this  paper  are  likely  to  become  relevant  when  measuring 
the  training  effectiveness  of  nawer  flight  simulators. 

In  the  flight  training  environment,  the  trainer  simulates  thn  air¬ 
craft  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  That  is,  it  is  possible  to  simulate 
all  activities  necessary  for  flight  without  actually  flying  an  aircraft. 

To  highlight  the  difference  between  the  flight  and  maintenance  training 
environments,  it  is  useful  to  note  two  important  characteristics  of  the 
flight  training  environment.  First,  in  its  most  basic  application,  a  flight 
simulate;  is  a  replacement  for  an  actual  equipment  trainer  and  the  actual 
equipment  and  simulator  are  clearly  distinguished  by  their  ability  (or  in¬ 
ability)  to  fly.  Second,  the  objective  of  flying  is  defined  by  a  set  of 
observable  tasks  and  proficiency  at  these  tasks  can  be  directly  measured. 

In  order  to  fly  an  aircraft,  the  operator  must  modify  a  basic  learned  skill 
in  response  to  known  circumstances. 
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By  contrast,  in  the  maintenance  training  environment  a  simulator 
is  generally  a  supplement  to  an  actual  equipment  trainer.  In  this  setting, 
it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  simulators  and  actual  equipment  by 
such  an  obvious  difference  as  "ability  to  fly."  Further,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  clearly  defined  procedural  tasks,  a  major  objective  of  maintenance 
training  simulators  is  to  teach  the  process  of  trouble-shooting — the  identi¬ 
fication  of  faults  in  malfunctioning  aircraft  components.  This  process  is 
not  easily  described  because  the  set  of  possible  problems  is  infinite  and 
always  unknown  at  the  outset.  To  trouble-shoot  an  aircraft  component,  an 
operator  must  select  a  series  of  responses  from  a  set  of  learned  skills  in 
an  effort  to  identify  a  fault.  It  is  these  relatively  unspecified  aspects 
of  the  maintenance  training  environment  that  offer  a  challenge  to  research¬ 
ers  who  attempt  to  substantiate  the  utility  of  maintenance  simulators  as 
viable  training  devices. 


Factors  Limiting  the  Measurement  of  Training  Effectiveness 


The  issues  presented  in  this  section  are  discussed  in  the  specific 
context  of  the  Air  Force  maintenance  training  and  field  environment  in 
which  the  evaluation  took  place.  Each  of  the  problems  cited  is  accompanied 
by  a  discussion  of  the  solution  employed.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
assessment  of  the  simulator's  training  and  cost  effectiveness  were  part  of 
a  larger  ongoing  Air  Force  simulation  program.  The  simulator  itself  was 
designed  in  view  of  empirically  determined  specification.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  test  station  simulated  and  the  training  environment 
do  not  constitute  a  unique  situation.  On  the  contrary,  the  test  station 
selected  for  simulation  was  considered  to  be  representative  of  the  entire 
class  of  automatic  test  stations. 


Planning  a  Maintenance  Simulator  Assessment 


The  information  presented  in  the  following  section  was  obtained 
during  a  training  effectiveness  study  of  a  maintenance  simulator.  The 
discussion  focuses  on  factors  found  to  limit  measurement  of  the  training 
effectiveness.  At  some  level  the  issues  are  obvious  and  would  be  antici¬ 
pated  during  the  planning  stage  of  an  assessment  by  any  competent  research¬ 
er.  This  environment  is  constantly  being  changed  to  meet  new  training  de¬ 
mands.  However,  it  is  also  adjusted  almost  daily  in  an  effort  to  maintain 
a  consistent  training  level,  despite  fluctuations  in  the  operational  status 
of  training  equipment.  It  is  now  apparent,  however,  that  no  amount  of 
planning,  interviewing,  and  surveying  would  have  accurately  described  the 
dynamic  and  relatively  unspecified  maintenance  training  environment  as  it 
existed  during  the  evaluation  period. 


First,  more  often  than  not,  an  evaluation  effort  is  likely  to  be 
designed  in  the  absence  of  relevant  background  information.  Further,  once 
a  specific  approach  is  approved,  it  is  not  usually  acceptable  to  immediate¬ 
ly  Insert  a  len'^thy  observation  and  design  refinement  phase  into  the  time 
schedule.  The  resulting  extensive  delays  in  data  collection  would  reduce 
the  timeliness  of  the  findings  with  respect  to  the  overall  program  effort 
and  extensive  changes  in  the  approved  approach  would  require  justification 
and  reapproval— a  lengthy  process  also.  Second,  the  introduction  of  a 
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simulator  Into  the  training  environment,  without  removing  the  existing 
equipment,  alters  the  environment.  The  simulator  provides  an  alternate 
training  device  which  can  be  substituted  for  malfunctioning  actual  equip¬ 
ment  or  used  simultaneously  to  increase  the  training  capacity  as  needed. 

In  sum,  the  simulator  is  accepted  as  added  equipment  and  maximizing  its 
effectiveness  through  nev;  teaching  practices  is  not  a  primary  concern. 

In  some  instances,  the  simulator  may  even  be  altered  to  more  closely  re¬ 
semble  the  actual  equipment  so  that  established  teaching  methods  and 
curricula  can  be  maintained. 

The  following  discussion  is  meant  to  provide  specific  examples  of 
unanticipated  problems  encountered  in  a  training  effe  _iveness  study  of  a 
maintenance  simulator.  It  also  challenges  the  basic  assumption  that  simu¬ 
lator  training  effectiveness  can  be  determined  through  one  assessment  of 
one  instructional  environment.  The  discussion  supports  the  suggestion  that 
simulator  training  effectiveness  studies  should  be  implemented  in  at  least 
two  distinct  phases.  Phase  I  should  be  used  to  examine  the  impact  of 
incorporating  a  full-scale  operational  simulator  into  the  training  environ¬ 
ment,  to  observe  and  document  the  dynamics  of  the  environment  itself,  to 
specify  the  actual  opportunity  for  simulation  (if  any)  and  needed  equipment 
modifications  to  realize  that  approach,  and  to  develop  hypotheses  concerning 
the  proper  use  of  simulation  for  training.  Phase  II  can  fOwUS  more  directly 
then  on  a  comparative  analysis  of  those  simulation  techniques  and  strategies 
considered  to  have  potential — based  on  the  findings  of  Phase  I.  A  Fhaoe  II 
assessment  presumes  a  signifieant  modification  in  the  aotua'’-  training  en- 
virorment  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  in  question. 


Training  Objectives 


In  order  to  appropriately  assess  the  training  effectiveness  of  a 
simulator,  the  training  objectives  used  to  assess  effectiveness  must  be 
the  same  as  those  used  to  specify  the  simulator  design.  However,  training 
must  keep  abreast  of  rapidly  changing  aircraft  technology.  Thus,  if  ex¬ 
cessive  delays  occur  between  the  design  and  implementation  of  a  training 
simulator,  it  is  likely  that  some  capabilities  will  be  outdated  and  new 
training  needs  will  be  Identified. 


Training  on  the  AET  occurred  as  part  of  a  23-week  intermediate 
level  avionics  maintenance  course.  The  objective  of  this  course  and 
the  associated  Specialty  Training  Standards  (STS)  has  been  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  state  of  change  over  the  past  few  years.  A  number  of  factors 
contributed  to  the  need  to  modify  course  objectives  and  content.  Perhaps 
the  single  most  important  factor  is  the  evolution  of  the  aircraft  itself. 
As  more  sophisticated  models  are  developed,  course  content  must  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  include  instruction  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  updated 
diagnostic  equipment  capable  of  testing  the  new  aircraft  systems.  Prior 
to  the  time  of  the  evaluation,  students  were  tr-'-.ined  as  either  test 
station  operators  or  as  test  station  maintenance  personnel.  Iflien  the 
evaluation  began,  however,  these  career  options  were  integrated  Into  a 
single  career  path,  and  a  new  STS  was  developed  to  reflect  needed  course 
modifications.  In  this  combined  course,  theory  and  practical  training 
on  the  test  station  was  reduced  from  14  days  to  a  total  of  eight  days. 
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Subsequently,  still  another  plan  of  instruction  was  developed  in 
accordance  with  an  STS  which  was  expected  to  become  effective  during 
the  evaluation  period.  A  comparative  analysis  of  training  objectives 
over  the  two  years  prior  to  the  evaluation  revealed  that  while  most 
objectives  remained  the  same,  some  objectives  (e.g.,  training  on 
specific  LRUs)  which  were  used  to  specify  the  simulator  capabilities 
were  eliminated  due  to  the  significant  reduction  in  craining  time 
available.  Since  these  training  exercises  were  no  longer  employed, 
it  was  not  appropriate  to  Include  the  associated  simulator  capabilities 
in  any  tests  of  student  performance. 

While  so.ae  course  objectives  did  change  over  time,  the 
relevant  STS  requirements  did  not  substa’itially  change.  This  finding 
led  to  the  observation  that  the  specialty  standards  are  general  enough 
to  allow  for  interpretation,  depending  on  one's  perspective.  Training 
and  field  personnel  could  easily  assume  that  somewnat  different  skills 
are  associated  with  specific  requirements,  such  as  "trouble-shooting." 

This  lack  of  specific  criteria  of  adequate  performance  made  it  difficult 
to  measure  training  effectiveness  even  when  objectives  were  Identified. 

This  difficulty  was  circumvented  by  considering  only  comparative  train¬ 
ing  effectiveness  and  ignoring  the  more  basic  consideration  of  training 
adequacy.  Thus,  the  study  addressed  onlv  the  question:  "How  do  simulator- 
trained  students  perform  as  compared  to  actual  equipment- trained  students?" 


Format  of  Training  Program 

The  manner  in  which  course  material  is  delivered  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  in  the  design  of  simulators.  However,  the  format  of  the  training 
course  often  changes  to  accommodate  anticipated  time,  equipment  and 
personnel  constraints. 

The  comparative  analysis  of  course  content  changes  indicated 
that  most  of  the  objectives  of  the  former  maintenance  and  operations 
courses  had  been  retained,  although  the  training  time  allocated  to 
each  was  greatly  reduced.  In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  the  perfornance 
data  collection  phase,  only  two  days  of  practical  training  on  the  actual 
test  station  were  included  in  the  avionics  maintenance  course.  This 
very  limited  contact  with  the  equipment  made  it  unlikely  that  performance 
differences  as  a  function  of  training  devices  would  be  observed.  Due 
to  the  short  training  period,  it  became  necessary  control  (experimen¬ 
tally  and  stat 'stlcally)  numerous  variables  which  u.^ht  obscure  actual 
performance  differences.  Much  effbrt  was  expended  in  controlling  for 
individual  differences,  minor  training  deviations.  Instructor  and  super¬ 
visor  differences,  etc.,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  confounding  of  the 
performance  measures  by  changing  contextual  factors. 

Originally  it  was  planned  to  rely  heavily  on  existing  test 
instruments  to  collect  relevant  data.  Further,  it  was  planned  to  focus 
on  performance  on  the  maintenance  simulator  only  since  previous  test 
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scores  from  students  trained  on  the  actual  test  station  equipment  would 
be  available  to  serve  as  baseline  data.  After  observing  classroom 
proceedings,  it  was  apparent  that  changes  in  the  training  format  neces¬ 
sitated  changes  in  the  performance  test  instruments  used.  The  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  content  of  instruction  blocks,  together  wi»-h  numerous 
training  "deviations"  applied  to  nearly  every  class,  made  it  inappro¬ 
priate  to  use  test  scores  from  previous  classes  as  baseline  data. 
Performance  measures  were  not  based  on  consistent  training  experiences. 

Other  changes  in  format  made  it  logistically  impossible  to 
equate  training  experience  even  during  the  evaluation  period.  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  overall  length  of  the  course,  it  was  decided  to 
merge  practical  training  on  another  test  station  into  the  same  block 
of  instruction  for  which  the  simulator  was  designed.  To  maintain  the 
same  amount  of  student-equipment  contact  in  one-half  the  time,  classes 
were  divided  into  two  groups.  One  group  trained  on  each  test  station 
for  two  days.  By  reversing  the  groups  for  the  remaining  two  days  of 
practical  training,  all  students  completed  their  practical  training  on 
both  test  stations  in  four  days  rather  than  in  eight  days.  The  use  of 
smaller  groups  and  less  time  was  expected  to  result  in  the  same  level 
of  training  as  formerly  given.  However,  since  all  of  the  perfoirmance 
testing  took  place  on  the  day  after  the  practical  block  of  instruction 
was  complete,  it  was  necessary  to  control  for  the  sequence  of  training 
received  by  each  student.  This  procedure  was  essential  to  determine  if 
the  intervening  training  between  the  training  and  testing  of  interest 
had  a  detrimental  effect  on  observed  performance. 

An  additional  xn  the  format  of  the  maintenance  training 

course  involved  the  sequence  of  instructional  blocks  within  the  overall 
course.  Training  on  the  test  station  of  interest  was  positioned  earlier 
in  the  sequence  of  instruction  blocks.  This  modification  in  the  course 
resulted  in  less  experienced  students  being  trained  and  tested  during 
the  evaluation.  The  data  collection  plan  was  modified  to  carefully  note 
any  deviations  in  the  sequence  of  training  blocks.  In  theory,  it  was 
therefore  possible  to  examine  the  performance  of  students  in  any  instruc¬ 
tion  block  in  view  of  specific  prior  training  experiences. 


Reliability  of  the  Training  Equipment 

A  fundamental  issue  involved  in  the  evaluation  of  simulated 
training  devices  is  training  equipment  reliability.  Clearly,  equipment 
malfunctions  have  potential  impact  on  the  assessment  of  both  performance 
and  cost.  Generally,  it  was  expected  that  a  review  of  equipment  repair 
records  together  with  direct  classroom  'Observation  would  be  sufficient 
to  predict  the  general  nature  of  equipment  malfunctions  on  training 
protocols.  It  was  found,  however,  that  recorded  malfunctions  did  not 
correlate  with  training  received  and  that  the  availability  of  the 
simulator  provided  a  new  alternative  for  dealing  ^d.th  faulty  training 
equipment. 
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Wiile  malfunctions  of  both  the  actual  test  station  and  simulator 
were  observed,  no  actual  training  time  was  lost  due  to  the  availability 
of  the  two  training  devices.  The  frequency  of  equipment  failures, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  cause  disruption  of  routine  training  and 
data  collection.  The  major  impact  of  malfunctions  on  the  evaluation 
design  was  on  the  random  assignment  of  trainees  to  experimental  groups. 
Flexibility  in  evaluation  design  was  essential  to  allow  for  unexpected 
changes  in  the  training  schedule  and  to  minimize  the  potential  loss  of 
performance  data. 

It  should  be  noted  that  impacts  on  training  and  performance 
due  to  equipment  failures  in  prior  training  blocks  were  anticipated, 
but  uncontrolled  in  this  study.  For  example,  in  some  instances,  the 
first  experience  students  had  with  an  operational  test  station  c 
during  the  evaluation  period. 

In  large  part,  equipment  reliability  defined  the  format  of  the 
training  approach  used  on  the  actual  test  station  equipment.  Unlike 
the  approach  with  preprogrammed  malfunctions  on  the  simulator,  the 
acquisition  of  practical  experience  was  dependent  on  pre-existing  or 
unexpected  equipment  failures.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
trouble-shooting  aspects  of  training.  In  its  extreme  forms  (which  were 
observed  during  the  experimental  period) ,  this  dependency  resulted  in 
very  limited  training.  At  those  times  when  all  Test  Replaceable  Units 
(TRUs)  and  Line  Replaceable  Units  (LRUs)  operated  without  malfunction, 
it  was  not  possible  to  demonstrate  trouble-shooting  techniques.  At 
other  times  when  a  specific  TRU  failure  caused  the  test  station  to  be 
inoperative,  no  training  was  possible. 

Finally,  equipment  malfunctions  during  training  sometimes 
resulted  in  different  training  sequences  for  various  classes.  To  main¬ 
tain  student  flow,  Air  Training  Command  policy  allowed  instructors  to  move 
to  another  phase  of  training  and  to  return  to  the  block  of  instruction 
that  was  missed  after  the  equipment  became  operational.  In  some  instances, 
when  specific  AETs  remain-  1  inoperable  for  long  periods  of  time,  a  class 
did  not  receive  any  training  in  a  particular,  block.  A  "training  deviation" 
was  filed  for  the  class  and  graduation  occurred  as  scheduled.  With 
respect  to  the  evaluation  effort,  these  random  variations  in  the  training 
sequence  made  it  impossible  to  assess  the  exact  training  experience  of 
any  given  student  at  a  specific  point  in  time. 


Assignment  and  OJT  in  the  Field 


From  preliminary  discussions  with  the  training  staff  and  field 
personnel,  ' .  became  apparent  that  field  assignments  were  made  in  view 
of  the  momei.'  iry  demand  for  specific  automatic  test  station  operators. 
Thus,  only  a  small  number  of  airmen  trained  were  expected  to  be  assigned 
to  the  test  station  which  had  been  simulated.  Although  the  nature  of 
the  field  assignments  remained  a  design  variable,  it  was  clear  from 
the  outset  that  extremely  unequal  sample  sizes  for  students  assigned 
to  the  simulated  and  other  test  stations  would  be  obtained. 


Once  '.rainees  were  assigned  to  the  field,  they  entered  the  training 
phase  called  on-the-job  training  (OJT).  Field  training  was  relatively  in¬ 
formal  and  was  designed  to  develop  the  skills  needed  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  assigned  test  station. 

Field  site  visits  conducted  in  the  course  of  the  assessment  revealed 
that  the  number  of  technicians  available  and  their  technical  competency  upon 
arrival  determined  the  extent  and  type  of  OJT  received.  Due  to  the  individu¬ 
alized  approach  to  providing  OJT  in  the  field,  it  was  not  possible  to  use  the 
extent  and  type  of  OJT  required  as  an  indicator  of  training  effectiveness.  An 
alternative  method  of  assessing  field  performance  considered  was  to  record 
the  number  and  cost  of  replacement  parts  requested  and  used  by  new  technicians 
to  perform  test  station  and  LRU  repairs.  Utilizing  this  indirect  measure 
of  training  effectiveness  was  not  feasible  due  to  the  complexities  of  obtain¬ 
ing  such  data  in  the  field.  In  short,  it  was  difficult  to  isolate  clear 
measures  of  long-range  impact  of  simulator  training. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  performance  of  simulator-trained  per¬ 
sonnel  and  actual  equipment-trained  personnel  would  be  compared  at  specified 
intervals  of  time  in  the  field.  The  effects  of  on-the-job  training  were 
expected  to  be  present  and  constant  in  both  groups  and,  therefore,  any 
differences  in  performance  could  be  attributed  to  the  model  of  training. 
Clearly,  with  variable  amounts  of  OJT,  this  assumption  was  not  valid.  In 
fact,  if  the  originally  proposed  time  series  sampling  framework  was  used, 
differences  in  performance  due  to  training  would  be  reduced  as  time  in  the 
field  increased.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  some  measure  of  the  long- 
range  impact  of  simulator  training  on  performance,  it  v’as  necessary  to 
devise  a  method  of  estimating  job  proficiency  prior  to  field  assignment, 
and  to  collect  subjective  ratings  of  field  performance  froc.  supci visors 
shortly  after  the  field  placement  (within  about  two  weeks). 


Conclusions 

Again,  it  is  Important  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  simulated  test  station  and  the  training  environment  studied 
are  atypical  in  any  significant  way.  These  difficulties  associated  with 
designing  and  Implementing  a  training  effectiveness  study  of  a  maintenance 
training  simulator  suggest  a  number  of  critical  factors  which  should  be 
considered  at  the  outset  of  efforts  to  investigate  the  role  of  simulators 
in  maintenance  training.  Certainly,  any  researcher  will  consider  these 
issues  in  planning  a  training  effectiveness  study.  It  appears  that  mere 
consideration  of  the  factors  does  not  ensure  that  adequate  measurement  of 
simulator  training  effectiveness  will  ensue.  In  fact,  unless  the  interaction 
between  the  simulator  and  the  maintenance  training  environment  can  be  directly 
observed,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  strong  research  design  can  be  implemented.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  a  two  phase  assessment  plan  should  be  considered  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  While  Phase  II  can  focus  on  measuring  training  effec.iveness,  per¬ 
haps  outside  the  actual  training  environment,  it  is  Phase  I  which  serves 
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a  planning  and  refinement  function  that  will  enable  the  researcher  to 
adequately  determine  the  issues  relevant  to  the  effective  design  and 
use  of  the  maintenance  simulator. 


The  following  discussion  presents  some  issues  which  should  be 
considered  in  the  design  and  use  of  maintenance  simulators.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  Illustrates  the  potential  value  of  an  exploratory  Phase  I. 
Additionally,  alternative  methodologies  for  Implementing  Phase  II  of 
a  training  effectiveness  assessment  are  suggested. 


Identification  of  Training  Objectives 


Any  comparative  analysis  of  simulators  and  AET  must  be  based 
on  a  clear  understanding  of  training  objectives.  The  present  study 
was  conducted  at  a  time  when  classroom  objectives  were  rapidly  changing 
to  meet  the  changing  requirements  of  the  field  assignment.  Given  the 
lead  time  necessary  to  develop  the  specifications  of  a  simulator  and 
to  construct  the  trainer,  it  should  be  expected  that  the  capabilities 
of  the  simulator  were  somewhat  limited  with  respect  to  current  training 
needs.  Since  it  is  unlikely  and  perhaps  undesirable  that  t^r.  objectives 
of  a  training  course  can  be  stabilized  for  long  period®  or  time,  the 
useful  lifespan  of  major  simulators  may  be  significantly  increased  by 
emphasizing  training  related  to  the  general  skills  required  to  operate 
and  maintain  all  test  stations.  The  specialized  functions  of  each  test 
station  could  be  simulated  with  less  costly  module  simulators,  which 
are  either  disposable  or  reprogrammable  to  meet  changing  needs.  Such 
an  approach  is  not  unlike  the  "Test  Station  Replaceable  Unit"  (TRU) 
design  of  equipment  already  in  use.  While  the  main  purpose  of  the  TRUs 
is  to  reduce  "downtime,"  the  component  system  by  making  repairs  easier, 
makes  if  easier  to  update  (within  limits)  test  stations  to  provide  test¬ 
ing  capability  for  new  or  modified  aircraft  systems.  There  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  a  simulator  designed  to  replace  a  test  station  will  not 
be  subject  to  the  same  limitations  on  utility  due  to  improvement  in  air¬ 
craft  design. 


In  view  of  changing  course  objectives  and  needs  in  the  field, 
it  seems  that  an  explicit  statement  of  minimal  trouble-ahootlng  standards 
should  be  made.  These  standards  can,  then,  form  the  basis  of  a  variety 
of  training  strategies  and  trai  crs. 


Define  the  Anticipated  Role  of  Simulation 


From  the  outset  of  any  investigation,  the  Intent  of  introducing 
simulators  into  training  should  be  clearly  stated.  Tliat  is,  it  should 
be  determined  if  the  simulator  designed  is  expected  to  replace  or  sup¬ 
plement  actual  training  equipment.  Both  are  valid  approaches  to  the 
use  of  simulation,  of  course,  but  require  somewhat  different  equipment 
and  research  designs. 
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If  the  primary  objective  of  incorpcr^ciiig  a  simulator  into 
training  is  to  replace  more  costly,  ler.-i  reliable ,  and  more  dangerous 
actual  equipment,  then  it  is  clear  mat  both  psychological  and  physical 
fidelity  must  be  considered,  lu  this  case,  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
simulator  will  include  capability  of  demonstrating  basic  operations 
procedures  while  rturlicatlng,  to  a  large  extent,  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  actual  ^iuipuient.  Physical  fidelity  is  important  since  trainees 
will  be  pr ^L^nad  to  actual  equipment  in  the  field.  A  lack  of  sufficient 
phyp''';ai  fidelity  in  the  simulator  and  no  exposure  to  actual  equipment 
training  would  almost  certainly  result  in  reduced  initial  performance 
on  actual  equipment  in  the  field.  However,  further  research  may  determine 
which  casks  require  full  fidelity  trainers. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  objective  or  incorporating  a  simulator 
Into  training  is  to  supplement  the  use  of  actual  test  station  equipment, 
then  psychological  fidelity  should  be  emphasized.  In  either  case,  psycho¬ 
logical  fidelity  of  sensitivity  to  operator  actions  must  be  established. 
Interviews  with  students  who  had  contact  with  the  maintenance  simulator, 
conducted  directly  after  the  practical  instruction  block,  and  responses 
from  technicians  on  the  field  follow-up  questionnaires,  indicated  dis¬ 
appointment  with  the  simulator  on  this  aspect  of  design.  That  is,  while 
the  two  trainers  looked  similar,  the  simulator  reacted  differently 
(slower)  to  operator  input.  This  flaw  was  also  referred  to  by  Becar 
(1978)  in  his  evai'iaiion  of  the  maintenance  trainer  system.  Supplemental 
simulators  can  more  easily  focus  on  more  complex  tasks,  including  training 
on  equipment  malfunctions  which  cannot  be  introduced  or  experienced  on 
actual  test  station  equipment. 


The  use  of  simulators  for  training  maintenance  skxlls  offers  an 
opportunity  to  provide  consistent  training  since  they  are  less  subject 
to  random  malfunctions.  Further,  simulators  designed  to  augment  actual 
equipment  trainers  can  be  more  easily  used  to  train  personnel  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  test  stations  in  general.  More  general  skills  (e.g.,  sys¬ 
tematic  problem  solving)  not  unique  to  any  specific  test  station  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  an  introduction  to  maintenance  training  on  specific  test  stations. 

In  the  present  study  it  was  found  that  students  trained  on  the  maintenance 
simulator  performed  as  well  as  students  trained  on  actual  equipment.  It 
is  possible  that  the  training  benefits  of  the  simulator  were  not  realized 
either  because  the  simulator  was  designed  to  replace  the  AET  or  because 
the  assessment  was  insensitive  to  performance  differences.  Improved  stu¬ 
dent  performance  was  expected,  however,  beceuoe  the  simulator  provided 
more  consistent .training  experiences,  in  general,  it  seems  that  if  the 
simulator  is  designed  to  repla<'c  the  AET,  the  outcome  of  a  cost  comparison 
between  trainers  become.«  the  major  factor  in  future  procurement  decisions, 
given  approximate"' >  equivalent  training  capability.  Given  a  "supplemental" 
objective,  improved  performance  becomes  the  major  factor  considered. 
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It  is  unlikely  that  a  simulator  of  any  quality  will  be  accepted 
into  exii.'ting  training  curriculum  if  it  is  not  somewhat  consistent  with 
existing  student-teacher  interaction  patterns.  It  seems  that  only  a 
self-instruction  mode  in  which  the  simulator  guides  the  student  through 
a  series  of  problems  might  result  in  alteration  of  these  patterns.  To 
encourage  teacher  acceptance,  the  simulator  should  be  effective  as  both 
a  visual  aid  and  demonstration  tool.  This  allows  the  simulator  to  be 
effectively  incorporated  into  training  segments  (e.g.,  theory  familiari¬ 
sation)  which  do  not  Include  extensive  practical  trouble-shooting  ex¬ 
perience.  Such  a  dual  purpose  simulator  would  be  essential  if  replace¬ 
ment  of  existing  equipment  is  planned.  Also,  the  thorough  introduction 
of  the  training  simulator  to  the  training  staff,  highlighting  uses, 
real  and  potential,  of  the  equipment  in  the  overall  training  program, 
will  improve  instructor  acceptance. 

The  environmental  constraints  on  this  study  suggest  that  many 
Instructional  practices  have  evolved  which  are  deemed  necessary  to  max¬ 
imize  the  effectiveness  cf  actual  equipment  as  trainers.  Given  this 
situation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  performance  differences  as  a  function 
of  training  equipment  were  not  observed.  The  potential  impact  of  simulator 
training  on  student  performance  may  be  realized  only  if  a  utilization 
strategy  accompanies  the  placement  of  a  simulator  into  an  existing  training 
environment.  This  plan  for  using  the  simulator  would,  in  the  likelihood 
chat  its  unique  training  capabilities  are  tapped,  and  that  benefits  Ir 
terras  of  improved  performance,  consistent  training,  reduced  training  time, 
and  cost  savings  are  measured. 


Generalization  of  Findings 


Given  the  preceeding  discussion  of  the  impact  of  the  environment 
on  the  evaluation  effort,  the  generalizability  of  findings  from  this  study 
are  limited.  While  every  effort  was  made  to  adapt  experimental  design 
principles  for  use  in  this  natural  experiment,  it  was  not  possible  to 
rely  on  many  of  the  premises  of  basic  learning  theory.  Until  parameters 
such  as  content,  method,  and  duration  cf  training,  all  known  to  affect 
learning,  are  subject  to  more  careful  control,  an  adequate  analysis  of 
simulation  training  effectiveness  will  not  be  possible.  The  point  at 
which  simulators  provide  the  best  training  for  a  specified  cost  or  the 
least  cost  for  specific  training  can  be  determined  only  if  control  over 
relevant  learning  factors  is  possible.  To  answer  the  question,  "Do  sim¬ 
ulators  provide  more  cost-effective  training  than  AET?"  it  must  be  able 
to  maximize  the  use  of  simulator  capabilities  beyond  those  available  on 
actual  test  stations.  Simply  stated,  AETs  are  not  designed  for  training 
purposes;  simulators  can  be  designed  solely  for  that  purpose. 


Experimentation  in  the  natural  training  environment  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  fact  thav  simulators  must  provide  training  at  lease  equivalent 
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to  that  provided  by  existing  actual  equipment  trainers  (AETs).  The  ade¬ 
quacy  of  training  on  AETs  in  relation  to  the  STS  is  usually  assumed;  how¬ 
ever,  the  issue  could  also  be  investigated  empirically.  It  is  not  feasible 
to  risk  the  possibility  of  providing  inferior  training  in  the  Interest  of 
research  which  is  focused  on  defining  the  conditions  of  maximum  cost- 
effective  simulator  training. 

There  are  two  viable  solutions  to  avoiding  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  the  natural  environment.  First,  the  student  could  be  deviated 
from  normal  training  to  participate  in  a  well  controlled  research  study 
and  then  subsequently  re-enter  the  training  sequence  at  the  point  of 
departure.  The  additional  cost  of  deviating  students  (l.e.,  cost  of 
additional  day  in  ATC)  would  be  part  of  the  research  costs.  The  dis¬ 
ruption  of  student  flow  from  the  field's  perspective  would  occur  only 
at  the  start  of  such  a  project  and  should  not  cause  any  significant 
shortages  of  field  personnel  since  student  flow  is  norraally  somewhat 
erratic.  The  second  alternative  is  to  carefully  structure  a  significant 
block  of  training  time  to  allow  the  research  project  to  be  integrated 
into  the  existing  training  sequence.  Students  would  complete  training 
lu  the  same  time  frame  as  usual  (or  sooner),  and  any  adverse  impacts  of 
the  research  on  performance  could  be  corrected  by  OJT.  The  additional 
training  required  (if  any)  would  become  itself  a  measure  of  training 
effectiveness.  While  other  alternatives  may  be  possible,  the  main  point 
is  that  true  potential  of  simulation  in  training  can  be  determined  only 
by  a  focused  research  effort. 

Clearly,  some  additional  costs  will  be  incurred  by  such  research 
efforts — a  small  price,  however,  given  the  potential  utility  of  the 
Information  in  defining  the  future  role  of  simulation  in  maintenance 
training.  Such  research  would  ensure  that  future  investments  in  simu¬ 
lators  would  be  based  on  factual  Information  rather  than  assumptions. 

The  information  obtained  should  highlight  the  conditions  under  which 
the  use  of  simulators  in  maintenance  training  is  most  effective.  The 
overall  cost  savings  would  be  extensive  regardless  of  the  findings. 
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SETTING  SQT  CUTSOORES  -  WAYS  &  MEANINGS  (Wed  P.M.) 


US  Army  Skill  Qualification  Tests  (SQT)  measure  how  well 
soldiers  can  perform  selected  tasks  in  their  jobs.  Soldiers  are 
scored  competent  (GO)  or  incompetent  (NO-GO)  on  each  tested  task*  A 
soldier's  overall  SQT  score  is  simply  the  percentage  of  task  on 
which  he  scored  GO. 


Cutscores  for  tasks  are  now  set  (empirically.  A  cutscore  for 
the  overall  SQT  score  is  being  developed  to  serve  training  and 
personnel  management  needs.  The  paper  examines  the  presently 

identifed  needs  for  an  overall  SQT  cutscore,  and  relates  these  to 
several  proposed  methods  of  establishing  that  cutscore. 

Implications  of  each  method  for  SQT  content  and  administrative 
procedures  are  discussed. 


SETTING  SQT  CUTSCORES  - 
WAYS  &  MEANINGS 


PerMps  no  problem  has  so  perplexed  criterion  referenced  test  (CRT)  developers 
as  the  determination  of  appropriate  competency-based  cutscore(s) .  This  may 
be  because  as  Glass  (i9Z)  contends,  the  issue  of  cutscores  for  CRT  was  born 
out  of  a  semantic  confusion  between  the  original  meaning  of  "criterion"  as  a 
"criterion  variable"  (l.e.,  "a  behavioral  scale  articulated  to  a  test")  and 
the  subsequent  meaning  of  criterion  as  "standard",  (l»e.,  a  cutscore  which 
divides  competence  from  incompetence") .  Referencing  test  scores  to  a  behavioral 
variable  is  difficult  enough,  but  divining  which  behavioral  quantum  (and 
associated  test  score)  represents  a  qualitative  transition  from  "unworthy  to 
worthy",  "incompetent  to  competent"  poses  metaphysical  problems  with  which 
most  psychometrists  are  ill  equipped  to  deal.  In  fact,  that  divination  is  not 
a  psychometric  problem  at  all  and  consequently  cannot  be  left  to  test  developers. 
Setting  competency  based  cutscores  is  actually  a  "policy  capturing"  exercise. 
Management  sets  policy.  Psychometrists  capture  it.  Metaphysical  policy-making, 
however,  is  difficult  even  for  managers  and  they  are  want  to  foist  that 
responsibility  onto  the  psychometrists.  Nevertheless,  then  division  of 
responsibility  must  be  maintained:  Management  decides  the  policy  on  the 
distinction  between  competence  and  incompetence;  then  psychometrists  oper¬ 
ationalize  this  policy  in  setting  CRT  cutscores.  In  terms  of  the  players, 
then,  there  are  three  general  stages  in  setting  a  competency  based  cutscore: 

1.  MANAGEMENT:  Defining  competence  with  respect  to  the  content  domain 

2.  TEST  DEVELOPER:  Operationalizing  the  definition  with  respect  to  the  test 

by  setting  a  cutscore. 

3.  MANAGEMENT  &  TEST  DEVELOPER  IN  CONCERT:  Refining  the  cutscore  to  accommodate 
decision  rule  preferences. 

STAGE  1"  DEFINING  COMPETENCE  -  THE  MANAGER*  S  DILEMMA 


Competence  in  CRT  is  defined  with  respect  to  the  behavioral  domain  to  be 
assessed.  Therefore,  a  domain  of  "critical  skills/behaviors/knowledge"  must 
be  identified.  This  is  generally  done  through  Job  analysis,  mission  analysis 
or  content  analysis  depending  on  the  subject  matter.  What  results  is  a  list 
of  behavioral  or  learning  objectives  which  represent  the  elements  of  the  job, 
mission  or  training  to  be  evaluated. 


The  manager's  dilemma  is  then  to  divide  the  listed  objectives  into  three 
types : 

A.  objectives  which  are  essential  *for  competence; 

B.  objectives  which  are  relevant  and  desirable  for  competence  but  not 
individually  essential; 

C.  objectives  which  are  irrelevant  to  competence  and  which  should  there¬ 
fore  be  purged  from  the  domain  to  be  tested. 

The  CRT  will  test  those  objectives  which  fall  in  t3q)e  A  or  B. 
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Type  A  objectives 


If  all  objectives  are  defined  as  "essential  to  competence",  the  manager 
has  told  you  that  examinees,  to  be  called  competent  on  the  CRT,  must  be  at 
least  minimally  competent  on  lOOZ  of  the  objectives.  This  means  that.  If 
the  portion  of  the  CRT  devoted  to  each  objective  were  scored  "pass"  If  the 
response  was  minimally  competent  or  better,  (ROTE:  the  minimally  competent 
response  may  be  less  than  perfectly  correct)  and  "fail"  otherwise,  the  nominal 
competency  based  cutscore  for  the  whole  CRT  would  be  100%.  Having  so 
operationalized  competency  as  a  100%  score  on  the  CRT,  stage  2  Is  accomplished. 
All  that  remains  Is  stage  3,  to  refine  the  cutscore  based  on  management's 
willingness  to  give  the  exaMnee  some  benefit  of  the  doubt.  (NOTE:  "Doubt" 

Is  defined  by  some  Index  of  measurement  error).  Glass  (1977)  calls  this, 
"counting  backwards  from  100".  . 


Type  B  objectives 


The  psychometrlst  Is  more  often  faced  with  some  or  all  objectives  described 
as  Type  B.  If  objectives  are  descred  as  Type  B,  the  manager  has  equivocated 
and  so  owes  the  psychometrlst  something  more  by  way  of  definition.  Fortunately 
at  least  two  courses  of  action  are  open  to  the  manager: 


•  Plead  "competence  Is  what  competents  do"  and  then  either  Identify 
people  who  are  representative  of  competency  determined  groups  or  identify 
judges  (subject  matter  experts)  who  can  estimate  what  competents  would  do  on 
the  test. 


f  Boldly  assert  that  competence  means  mastering  a  specified  proportion 
of  the  Type  B  objectives.  (NOTE:  It  may  be  necessary  to  first  weight  the 
objectives  In  terms  of  contribution,  to  competence  if  all  objectives  are  not 
equally  Important.)  This  weighting  can  be  most  directly  accomplished  by 
manipulating  the  relative  proportion  of  test  content  devoted  to  each  objective. 
More  Important  objectives  are  accorded  a  larger  part  of  the  test  content  than 
less  important  ones. 


If  the  former  course  of  action  Is  chosen,  the  psychometrlst  must  operationalize 
the  definition  as  described  In  stage  2.  If  the  latter  course  of  acti.on  Is 
chosen  the  manager  has  operationalized  competence  (e.g.,  "at  least  minimally 
competent  on  80%  of  the  objectives)  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  operationalized 
at  100%  for  Type  A  objectives.  This  pre-empts  the  need  for  stage  2,  leaving 
only  cutscore  refinement  to  be  accomplished. 


A  mix  of  Type  A  and  B  objectives 


If  given  a  mix  of  Type  A  and  Type  B  objectives,  the  most  straightforward 
approach  would  be  to  create  two  tests  -  one  made  up  of  the  Type  A  objectives 
with  Its  own  cutscore  and  one  made  up  of  the  Type  B  objectives  wl.th  Its  own 


Footnote:  Setting  "an  objective-level,  competency-based  passing  score"  for 
the  portion  (e.g.,  a  question,  or  a  sub  test)  of  the  CRT  devoted  to  each  object¬ 
ive,  proceeds  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  whole  CRT  except  that  subject  matter 
experts.  Instead  of  managers,  define  competence  on  the  objective. 
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cutscore.  Good  examples  of  such  tests  are  driver's  licence  exams,  with  a 
"basic  signs"  section  (Type  A  objectives)  requiring  100%  mastery  and  a  general 
operator  knowledge/performance  section  (Type  B  objectives)  requiring  80% 
mastery. 

STAGE  2;  OPERATIONALIZING  THE  COMPETENCY  DEFINITION  -  PSYCHOMETRIST'S  WORK 

(NOTE:  This  stage  is  needed  only  for  Type  B  objectives  for  which 
competence  was  defined  as  "what  competents  do").  A  number  of  distinct 
cutscore-setting  techniques  have  been  proposed.  These  can  be  categorized  in 
many  different  ways,  but,  for  simplicity,  only  three  dichotomous  dimensions 
are  needed  to  show  the  major  differences  in  approach^.  These  dimensions  are: 

•  Atomistic  vs  Holistic  -  Will  the  cutscore  be  determined  directly  from 
total  score  analysis  (i.e.,  holistically)  or  Indirectly  from  score  analysis 
and  accumulation  of  scores  on  each  tested  objective  (i.e.,  atomistically)? 

•  Empirical  vs  Rational  -  Will  the  cutscore  determination  be  based  on 
actual  test  scores  (i.e.,  empirically)  or  logical  conjecture  about  how  certain 
test  takers  would  or  should  respond  (1  e.,  rationally)? 

•  Contrasting  Groups  vs  Anchor  Group  -  Will  the  cutscore  be  set  so  as  to 
optlnally  differentiate  competents  from  incompetents  (i.e.,  contrasting  grouns 
approach)  or  so  as  to  pinpoint  performance  of  the  borderline  competent  (i.e.. 
Anchor  group  approach)? 

These  three  dichotomous  dimensions  yield  eight  different  procedures  for 
setting  competency-based  cutscores.  These  procedures  and  a  sample  cutscore 
algorithum  for  each  are  shown  in  figure  1.  (NOTE:  A  variety  of  specific 
techniques  may  fit  into  a  single  procedure  cell  as  for  example  the  ATOMISTIC- 
RATIONAL-ANCHOR  GROUP  cell.  This  cell  include  the  Ebil  technique,  the  Angoff 
technique  and  the  Nedelsky  technique) . 

Comparative  studies  have  shown  that  different  techniques  both  within 
(Andrew  and  Hecht  (1976),  Hamblston  (1973),  Skakun  and  Kling  (1980)  )  can  give 
very  different  cutscores  and  results  for  the  same  test.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  as  yet  no  evidence  to  establish  which  procedure  gives  truest  results,  in 
part  because  "truth"  with  respect  to  competency  is  itself  debatable.  However, 
there  are  reasons  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  some  methods  more  than  others. 

RATIONAL  VS  EMPIRIC/iL:  All  methods  require  one  of  two  types  of  judgments 
by  managers  or  subject  matter  experts: 

•  judgment  about  what  competents  would  or  should  be  able  to  do  on  the 
test  (RATIONAL  METHODS) ,  or 

•  judgement  about  who  is  clearly  competent/incompetent  or  marginally 
competent  (EMPIRICAL  METHODS) . 


Footnote  2:  The  procedures  which  are  discussed  all  require  the  assumption  that 
the  CRT  scores  are  monotonically  related  to  the  criterlc  ..  w  ...a  ,  Oi- 

behavioral  scale,  as  is  true  for  most  CRT.  Where  monotonicity  does  not  obtain, 
multiple  cutscores  defining  regions  or  profiles  would  be  needed — but  that  is 
another  papar. 
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However,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  (EMPIRICAL  METHOD) 
judgements  are  more  accurate.  First,  people  are,  in  general,  more  accustomed 
to  making  judgements  about  the  competency  of  others,  whereas  they  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  task  of  "imagining"  how  hypothetically  competent  examinees  would 
specifically  perform  on  tests.  Secondly,  judgements  about  real  people  are  less 
abstract  than  similar  judgement  about  hypothetical  examinees.  Thirdly,  inter¬ 
judge  reliability  is  know  to  be  poor  for  the  RATIONAL  METHOD  judgements. 

Consequently,  EMPIRICAL  METHODS  would  seem  to  be  preferable  to  RATIONAL 
METHODS,  or  at  least  no  worse. 

CONTRASTING  GROUPS  VS  ANCHOR  GROUPS  - 

Given  a  preference  for  EMPIRICAL  METHODS,  the  question  becomes:  can 
judges  more  accurately  identify  members  of  contrasting  groups  (i.e.,  clearly 
competent  or  clearly  Incompetent)  or  members  of  anchor  groups  (i.e.,  border¬ 
line  competents)?  Again  it  seems  that  one  of  tnese  determinations  would  be 
more  accurate  than  the  other.  CONTRASTING  GROUPS  are  composed,  by  definition, 
of  people  whom  judges  can  clearly  identify  as  competent  or  Incompetent. 
Borderline  ANCHOR  GROUPS  are  composed,  by  definition,  of  people  whom  judges 
cannot  clearly  categorize  as  competent  or  Incompetent.  This  judgemental 
indecision  results  from  some  combination  of  two  uncertainties:  uncertainty 
about  where,  precisely,  the  line  between  competence  and  incompetence  lies, 
and/or  uncertainty  about  the  capabilities  of  the  people  being  judges.  This 
former  uncertainty,  if  not  too  great,  is  rolerable  since  the  precise  value  is 
to  be  estimated  from  some  central  tendency  statistic  on  the  anchor  group’s 
scores.  The  latter  uncertainty  is  very  problematic  since  it  subverts  the 
meaning  of  the  anchor  group.  That  is,  the  anchor  group  would  represent 
unknown  performers  rather  than  borderline  performers.  (NOTE:  If  ANCHOR  GROUP 
METHODS  are  to  be  used,  specirl  care  must  be  exercised  to  Insure  anchor  group 
membership  is  not  based  on  uncertainty  about  the  capabilities  of  the  people 
being  judged.)  Consequently,  a  concern  for  judgement  accuracy  leads  to  a 
preference  for  EMPIRICAL-CONTRASTING  GROUPS  METHODS. 

ATOMISTIC  VS  HOLISTIC  METHODS  - 

Since  patterns  of  performance  across  test  elements  are  not  important,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  go  through  the  rlgamarole  of  empirically  determining 
competent  vs  incompetent  perform.. r»ce  on  each  test  element  in  order  to  arrive 
at  an  overall  cutscore,  when  a  direct  determination,  based  on  overall  score  is 
much  easier. 
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Furthermore,  since  empirical  estimates  of  minimally  competent  performance 
on  each  test  element  are  subject  to  sampling  error,  then  consolidation  of 
these  estimates  into  an  overall  cutscore  results  in  a  concomitant  accumuation 
of  the  element-wise  errors  of  estimate  for  the  overall  cutscore.  It  is  likely 
that  estimation  of  an  overall  cutscore  directly  from  overall  scores  would 
involve  less  estimate  error. 

Consequently,  HOLISTIC  METHODS  are  preferable  where  feasible  and  they  are 
feasible  under  empirical  approaches. 
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Following  the  above  line  of  reasoning,  then,  EMPIRICAIi  -  CONTRASTING  GROUPS  - 
HOLISTIC  METHODS  seem  to  be  the  most  preferable  approach.  A  pilot  study  using 
this  approach  to  setting  cutscores  for  selected  US  Army  Skill  Qualification 
Tests  (SQT)  will  be  conducted  in  1981. 

STAGE  3;  REFINING  THE  CUTSCORE  -  CONCERTED  WORK 

At  the  end  of  the  second  stage,  a  cutscore  has  been  set  which  satisfactorily 
operationalizes  management's  definition  of  competence.  However,  cutscores 
are  ordinarily  used  to  support  decisions.  For  example,  people  are  hired/not 
hired,  promoted/demoted,  retained/terminated/remediated  depending  on  whether 
they  scored  above  or  below  the  cutscore.  Consequently,  decision  consequences 
affect  the  desirability  of  a  pai'ticular  cutscore. 

Desirability  is  defined  in  terms  of  misclassiflcation  costs.  Since  most 
CRT  are  not  perfectly  valid  and  since  most  cutscores  are  not  perfect 
operationalizations  of  the  competency  definition,  some  examinees  will  probably 
be  mlsclasslfied  as  competents  or  incompetents.  Truly  competent  examinees 
who  may  erroneously  score  below  the  cutscore  would  be  called  "false  incompetents." 
Truly  incompetent  examinees  who  may  erroneously  score  above  the  cutscore  would 
be  called  "false  competents."  Such  misclassiflcations  may  incure  serious  costs 
in  a  number  of  areas: 

•  Actual  fiscal  losses  rt suiting  from  poor  performance  of  "false  competents" 
who  were  hired/promoted/retained. 

•  Loss  of  potential  gains  from  good  performance  which  would  have  resulted 
if  false  incompetents  had  been  hired/promoted/retained. 

•  Morale  degradation  associated  with  apparently  erroneous  personnel  actions. 

$  Hazards  incurred  from  using  false  competents  to  perform  dangerous  jobs. 

f  Costs  of  wasted  remedial  training  for  false  incompetents. 

Taking  all  such  raisclasslfication  losses  into  account  the  manager  must 
decide,  or  balance,  which  type  of  raisclasslfication  (i.e.,  false  competent  or 
false  incompetent)  is  most  tolerable.  This  decision  will  determine  the 
direction  of  the  cutscore  refinement. 

•  If  false  competents  are  more  tolerable,  the  cutscore  will  be  lowered, 
allowing  for  relatively  more  false  competents  and  relati/ely  fewer  false 
incompetents . 

t  If  false  incompetents  are  more  tolerable,  the  cutscore  will  be  raised, 
allowing  for  relatively  more  false  incompetents  and  relatively  fewer  false 
CP" petents. 

•  If  false  competents  and  false  incompetents  are  equally  tolerable,  then 
refinement  of  the  cutscore  which  equalizes  numbers  of  false  competents  and  false 
Incompetents  is  needed^. 


Footnote  3:  The  cutscore  set  during  stage  2  has  probably  accomplished  this. 
Where  stage  2  was  precluded,  and  competency  is  only  defined  in  terms  of  the  CRT, 
then  the  cutscore  can  be  moved  to  the  value  which  equalizes  decision  consistency 
for  competents  and  incompetenst  across "two  or  more  test  administrations. 


The  magnitude  of  the  cutscore  refinement  depends  on: 


•  The  manager's  regret  of  false  corapetents  relative  to  false  incompetents 
(NOTE:  Often  called  the  regret  ratio,  and  expressed  as,  for  example,  "i  can 
tolerate  three  times  as  many  false  competents  as  false  incompetent (s)" . 

The  cutscore  is  then  refined  to  finally  acceptable  value  either? 

•  by  trying  out  various  values  until  the  one  which  most  closely  captures 
the  desired  regret  ratio  is  found,  or 

t  (appealing  to  classical  true  score  theory)  by  determining  the  value, 
based  on  standard  error  of  measurement,  for  which  the  true  score  may  equal 
or  exceed  the  initially  determined  (stage  2)  cutscore  with  a  desired  probability 
(i.e.,  this  probability  would  be  based  on  the  regret  ratio)^. 

SQT  CUTSCORE  -  AN  EXAMPLE  (TO  BE  PILOTED) 


The  Skill  Qualification  Test  (SQT)  is  a  CRT  which  tests  a  selected  set  of 
performance  objectives,  called  tasks,  from  the  examiree's  job.  There  are 
nearly  1000  'jobs'  :n  the  US  Army  and,  for  most,  the  critical  tasks  which 
comprise  the  job  have  been  listed.  Generally  there  will  be  an  SQT  for  each 
job.  The  selection  of  tasks  tested  in  the  SQT  is  drawn  from, but  not  necessarily 
representative  of^the  domain  of  tasks  which  make  up  each  job.  Soldiers  are 
advised  of  the  tasks  in  their  job  to  be  tested,  and  encouraged  to  "train  for 
the  test". 

Competency-based  cutscores  are  determined  for  each  tested  task  during 
validation.  Soldiers  are  scored  *G0*,  meaning  task  competent,  or  'NO-GO', 
meaning  task  incompetent,  for  each  task  tested  in  their  SQT.  The  overall 
SQT  score  a  soldier  receives  is  simply  the  propcTtion  of  tested  tasks  on  which 
he  scored  'GO'. 

The  cutscore  problem  for  SQT  is  to  determine  the  overall  SQT  score  which 
differentiates  competent  job  incumbents  from  incompetent  job  inciunbents. 

The  fact  that  the  SQT  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  job  domain  and 
that  soldiers  train  for  the  test  precludes  inference  from  SQT  results  to 
some  domain  score.  In  any  case,  the  tasks  which  comprise  a  soldier  job  have 
generally  been  treated  as  Type  B  (i.e.,  desirable  but  not  essential  to 
competence)  objectives.  In  the  past,  program  managers,  at  stage  1,  asserted 
that  60%  'GO'  would  define  job  competence.  However,  a  fairly  wide  spread  in 
pass  rates  from  job  to  job  has  undermined  satisfaction  with  60.  The  next 
logical  approach  for  Type  B  objectives  then  is  to  define  competence  as  "what 
competents  do".  Since  SQT  scores  are  not  generalizable  to  the  domain  of 
tasks  for  the  job,  job  competence  defined  on  the  domain  cannot  be  rationally 
related  to  an  SQT  score.  Consequently  a  statistical  (i.e,,  empirical)  linkage 


Footnote  4:  For  example,  if: 

/20  false  competents  \ 

regret  ratio  =\  1  false  incompetent^;  the  SEM  =  10;  and  original 
cutscore  =  100,  then  84  =  100  -  1.64(10)  would  be  the  refined  cutsccre. 
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is  sought.  For  reasons  discussed  earlier,  a  HOLISTIC-EMPIRICAL-CONTRASTING 
GROUPS  METHOD  will  be  used  to  effect  this  linkage.  Supervisors  will  be  asked 
tu  identify  soldiers  from  among  their  subordinates  who  they  judge  to  be 
clearly  competent  or  clearly  incompetent  with  respect  to  tS'e  job  domain  of 
tasks.  These  soldiers  will  then  be  tested  on  the  SQT  during;  validation.  When 
sufficient  and  equal  samples  of  judged  competent  and  incompetent  soldiers  are 
obtained,  their  SQT  scores  will  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  SQT  cutscore 
which  would  best  differentiates  competents  from  incompetents.  This  stage  2 
process  can  be  accomplished  by  way  of  a  contingency  table  analysis  using 
competent/ incompetent  group  membership  as  one  factor  and  above/below  SQT 
cutscore  as  the  other  factor.  Then  different  SQT  score  values  would  be 
tried  out  to  determine  which  optimizes  some  index  of  relationship  (e.g., 
Cohen’s  Kappa;  Phi;  %  of  correct  classifications  or  a  discrimination  index) 
between  the  two  factors.  Such  a  procedure  will  likely  result  in  a  different 
cutscore  for  each  SQT. 

Cutscore  refinement  will  also  be  SQT  peculiar  in  deference  to  the  very 
different  regret  ratios  likely  for  the  very  different  jobs.  For  example  false 
competents  are  a  much  more  serious  problem  in  nuclear  weapons  specialties 
than  in  bandsmen  jobs,  and  this  fact  will  be  reflected  in  different  regret 
ratios. 

Since  false  competent  and  false  Incompetent  rates  will  be  known  for 
various  SQT  scores  from  stage  2  analysis,  a  refined  cutscore  which  providegs 
mlsclasslflcatlon  errors  approximating  the  regret  ratio  may  be  directly 
determined. 

Scorlrg  above/below  such  an  SQT  cutscore  would  then  mean  that  a  soldier 
performed  like  job  competents/lncompetents  on  the  set  of  tasks  tested  in  the 
SQT.  Attaching  such  meaning  to  the  cutscore  is  the  sign  of  a  job  well  done. 
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ABSTRACT 


Instructional  technology  in  naval  training  is  more  than  the  sum  of  ItB  parts. 

It  is  a  systematic  way  of  designing,  carrying  out,  and  evaluating  the  total 
process  of  learning  and  teaching  in  terms  of  specific  objecLlves.  Inherent  in 
this  pro(fe8S  is  task  analysis,  which  results  in  the  development  of  task 
inventories.  From  these  task  Inventories,  tasks  are  selected  for  training. 
There  are  presently  two  methods  of  comparing  tasks  for  commonality  in  Na\y 
training:  (1)  subjective  judgment  of  Navy  technicians,  or  subject  matter 
experts,  and  (2)  use  of  a  computer  in  an  experimental  model  which  employs 
subject-^atter^expert  input  in  the  recording  of  job  data  and  the  computer  in 
storing  and  retrieving  the  data.  This  paper  explores  the  relationships  between 
subject-nnatter-expert  task  commonality  rankings  of  given  sets  of  tasks  (from 
most  of  least  common)  and  computer  rankings  of  the  identical  (same)  tasks 
within  the  framework  of  an  experimental  model. 
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Instvuctional  technology  In  the  United  States  Navy  Is  known  as  "Instruc¬ 
tional  Systems  Development/'  and  is  often  referred  to  as  "ISD.”  Instructional 
Systems  Development  is  defined  as 

a  systematic  way  of  designing,  carrying  out,  and  evaluating  the  total 
process  of  learning  and  teaching  in  terms  of  specific  objectives,  based 
upon  research  in  human  learning  and  communication  and  employing  a 
combination  of  human  and  nonhuman  resources  to  bring  about  more 
effective  instruction  (Commission  on  Instructional  Technology*  1970, 
p.  19). 

Scanland  (1977)  compared  the  ISD  phases  to  the  functions  of  management. 
Figure  1  (p.  7)  below  lists  the  functions  of  management  down  the  left  side. 

The  next  column,  under  the  caption  "ISD  RIASES"  lists  the  major  components  of 
nearly  all  ISD  luodels.  The  first  item  under  the  heading  "ISD  STEPS,"  task 
analysis,  is  the  most  essential  component  of  ISD.  Task  analysis  produces  task 
Inventories,  or  lists  of  actual  job  tasks,  which  trainees  will  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  upon  completion  of  Navy  training  programs,  after  they  have  been  assigned 
to  a  billet  in  the  v;ori;  force. 
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Figure  1.  Management  and  ISD  functions  compared. 
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This  paper  addresses  only  one  dimension  of  task  analysis — that  of  deter¬ 
mining  commonality  among  related  tasks.  For  purposes  of  establishing  a  common 
understanding,  we  may  sav  that  two  tasks  with  identical  performance  require¬ 
ments  (skills  required,  tools  required,  conditions,  actions,  etc.)  would  be  100 
percent  common,  or  identical.  Tasks  having  fewer  identical  requirements  would 
be  common  to  a  lesser  degree.  At  this  point,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  begin 
with  a  historical  perspective  of  task  analysis  and  the  attention  given  thus  far 
to  the  determination  of  task  commonality. 

Job/task  analysis  as  a  basis  of  Navy  training  program  development  emerged 
in  the  late  1960s  (Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  1968)  and  was  institutionalized 
by  Rundquist  (1970)  who  employed  a  "systematic  procedure"  of  analyzing  jobs  by 
subdividing  them  into  component  "duties"  and  further  subdividing  duties  into 
component  "tasks."  This  analysis  procedure  actually  originated  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  a  component  of  Frederick  W.  Taylor's 
"scientific  management"  (1947,  p.  271).  Taylor  stated  that  tasks  could  be 
simplified  after  their  content  was  known  by  subdividing  them  into  elements 
which  were  less  comprehensive  (Butterworth,  1973),  and  emphasized,  "Perhaps  the 
most  prominent  single  element  in  modern  scientific  management  is  the  task  idea" 
(1911,  p.  39).  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  most  prominent  single 
element  in  ISD  is  still  the  task. 

Tracey,  Fl3nin,  and  Legere  incorporated  commonality  into  Army  ISD  (1970) 
through  "universality"  or  general  objectives  having  wide  application.  The 
rationale  was  that  a  skill  or  knowledge  required  for  use  in  many  job  situa¬ 
tions  was  more  likely  to  be  a  candidate  for  training  than  one  which  occurred  in 
only  a  few  job  situations. 


Rundquist  attempted  to  Incorporate  commonality  into  design  of  training  by 
grouping  similar  tasks  that  could  be  consolidated  for  training  purposes.  This 
attempt  involved  "sorting  Job  Task  Cards  until  satisfied  that  job  tasks  can  be 
trained  together  have  been  brought  together"  (.1970,  p.  43). 


In  1973,  the  Individualized  Learning  Development  Group  at  the  Naval 
Training  Center,  San  Diego,  California,  developed  a  Job  Task  Analysis  Manual 
which  placed  task  commonality  considerations  at  the  "front  end" — in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  tasks  for  training — of  ISD.  Tasks  were  grouped  by  universality  codes 
during  job/task  analysis.  For  example,  CODE  1  tasks  were  tasks  that  appeared 
to  be  common  across  the  board.  No  significant  deviation  existed  between  afloat 
and  ashore  activities.  CODE  2  tasks  appeared  to  be  performed  primarily  afloat, 
with  no  significant  deviation  from  one  afloat  activity  to  the  next.  Other 
codes  designated  tasks  that  appeared  to  be  performed  primarily  afloat  at  a 
single  activity,  etc. 

Even  though  each  of  the  attempts  to  deal  with  commonality  differed  in  its 
systematic  approach,  researchers  were  successful  in  communicating  the  essential 
concept.  Navy  policy  makers  had  begun  to  entertain  commonality  considerations 
by  1974,  at  which  time  the  Navy  restudled  its  work  structure,  personnel  utili¬ 
zation,  and  training,  and  developed  a  "new"  Navy  Enlisted  Occupational  Classi¬ 
fication  System  (NEOCS)  which  called  for  a  reduction  in  duplicative  work 
classifications  and  instructional  efforts  through  the  maximum  utilization  of 
schools  common  to  numerous  ratings  and  occupational  fields  (Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  1974). 
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In  response  to  the  "new"  NEOCS,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training 
enunciated  the  need  to  "Design  and  develop  an  ADP  (automated  data  processing) 
system  ,to  identify  common  tasks /learning  objectives  across  ratings /occupational 
fields"  (1974,  enclosure  2).  The  plan  for  such  a  system  was  published  as  the 
Naval  Enlisted  Professional  Development  Information  System  Automated  Data 
System  Plan  (Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training,  1977).  In  support  of  this 
plan,  an  experimental  model  task  inventory  file  was  developed  by  the  Career 
Development  Group,  Pensacola,  Florida,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Education  and  Training.  An  essential  contribution  of  the  experimental 
model  has  been  use  of  the  computer  in  comparing  tasks  for  commonality  through 
storage  and  retrieval  of  numerous  data  regarding  individual  task  performance 
requirements,  including  cues,  standards,  reference  materials,  conditions  of 
performance,  etc.,  and  a  set  of  descriptive  characteristics  for  each  task.  The 
descriptive  characteristics  result  from  subject-matter-expert  use  of  official 
operation  and  repair  manuals  approved  for  use  in  job  situations  (Ansbro, 

1978). 


I 


The  experimental  mqdel  is  the  nucleus  around  which  this  paper  has  been 
prepared.  Aside  from  this  model  which  employs  both  subject-matter-experts  and 
a  computer,  Fink  (1978)  reported  one  other  procedure  for  identifying  identical 
and  similar  tasks  in  the  Navy  ISD  process.  That  procedure  is  based  strictly 
upon  the  subjective  judgment  of  Navy  technicians.  This  paper  addresses  an 
overview  of  the  mechanics  of  the  experimental  model  and  some  of  the  prelimi.iary 
results  of  comparisons  of  the  two  procedures,  in  terms  of  results. 

The  experimental  model  task  inventory  file,  which  is  a  part  of  NEPDIS  (Naval 
Enlisted  Professional  Development  Information  System),  is  designed  to  be  a 
computerized  system  for  storing,  processing,  managing,  and  retrieving 
information  from  job  and  task  data  collected  from  official  Navy  personnel  and 
technical  data  sources  such  as  those  listed  in  Table  1.  When  these  data  have 
been  converted  from  job  requirements  into  training  requirements,  they  can  be 
u  id  for  designing  a  training  system  that  can  deliver  effective,  efficient,  and 
timely  training  programs. 


Table  1 

Examples  of  Sources  of  Official  Navy  Personnel  and  Technical  Data 


'  /  ,1 


Technical  Data; 


Training  Manuals 

Specifications 

Instructions 

COSAL  (Coordinated  Shipboard  Allowance  List) 
3-M  (Maintenance  and  Material  Management) 


Personnel  Data: 

PQS  (Personnel  (Salification  Standards) 

EOSS  (Engineering  Operational  Sequencing  System) 

PARS  (Personnel  Advancement  Requirement  System) 

NOTAP  (Navy  Occupational  "^ask  ^lalysis  Program) 

SMD/SC^D  (Ship  Manning  Document/Squadron  Manning  Document) 
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Determining  commonality  of  taeks  Is  only  one  small  portion  of  the  NEPOIS 
capability,  but  It  Is  an  Important  one,  because  comparing  tasks  for  commonality 
and  eliminating  the  training  of  redundant  tasks  makes  training  more  efficient* 
It  Is  the  CNET  goal  to  provide  a  proficient  occupant  for  every  billet  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost  (Cagle,  1973)  that  has  led  to  the  portion  of  the  NEPDIS  experimental 
model  under  discussion. 

Before  we  can  show  how  the  computer  Is  used  In  this  model  to  determine  cent' 
monallty  among  tasks,  we  must  first  describe  how  the  data  are  collected  and 
entered  Into  the  task  Inventory  file. 

As  In  the  other  method  for  comparing  tasks  for  commonality,  NEPDIS  employs 
subject-matter-experts  (SMEs)  for  the  Initial  recording  of  job  data.  The  dif¬ 
ference  Is  In  how  the  SMEs  are  employed.  The  other  method  uses  the  subjective 
judgment  of  the  SHE  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  two  tasks  are  common;  In  sum, 
NEPDIS  provides  the  SME  with  the  opportunity  to  record  objective  data  about 
each  task  and  then  uses  the  computer  to  compare  sets  of  objective  data  among 
tasks  tc  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  tasks  are  common. 

Wbien  an  SME  Is  assigned  to  record  task  data  for  a  given  set  of  tasks  for  a 
rating,  he  first  fills  out  a  job  data  worksheet  which  contains  descriptive 
Information — e.g.,  what  the  task  Is,  where  It  Is  performed,  what  cues  Initiate 
task  performance,  and  what  requirements  there  are  for  successful  task  perfor¬ 
mance  (necessary  tools,  equipment,  materials,  and  references). 


In  addition,  the  SME  records  the  major  functional  category,  or  primary 
division  Into  which  Navy  tasks  are  classified.  Examples  of  major  functional 
categories  are  maintenance,  operation,  and  administration.  The  SME  also 
records  the  duty  subcategory  of  the  task.  Each  duty  subcategory  Is  a  further 
breakdown  of  a  major  functional  category.  For  example.  In  the  major  functional 
category  of  maintenance,  a  task  may  be  further  classified  as  checking/testing/ 
Inspecting,  performing  preventive  maintenance,  or  performing  corrective 
maintenance. 

Once  the  job  data  work  sheet  Is  complete,  the  SME  turns  his  attention  to 
the  task  data  worksheet.  After  recording  the  rating  In  which  the  task  Is 
performed  and  the  task  number,  the  SME  deals  with  a  series  of  descriptive 
otiaracterlstlcs  that  define  each  task. 

Descriptive  characteristics  are  unique  to  the  NEPDIS  model.  Within  several 
different  categories,  the  SME  Is  asked  to  specify  which  of  three  statements 
best  describes  performance  requirements  pf  each  task.  These  categories  Include 
a  general  category  that  applies  to  all  tasks,  the  specific  duty  subcategory 
Into  which  the  task  has  been  classified  and  five  skill  areas  related  to  the  use 
of  references,  tools  and  equipment. 

Figure  2  coatal.*.s  examples  of  some  of  the  three  statement  choices  for  the 
duty  subcategory,  "performing  corrective  maintenance."  A  "1"  statement  Is  the 
least  complex;  a  ”3"  statement  Is  the  most  complex. 
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A.  REMOVAL/REPLACEMENT 

1.  Simple  change  of  location  "  requires  no  fastening/unfastening 
(lift,  unplug,  push  aside,  etc*)* 

2.  Dual  action  -  fastenlng/connecting/unfastening/disconnecting  in 
addition  to  change  of  locations* 

3*  Multiple  action  -  requires  other  supporting  actions  in  addition  to 
fastening/connecting/unfastening/disconnectlng  and  change  of  location. 

Example;  ranove/ replace  aircraft  engine* 

B*  CONNECTORS  (CONNECTING/DISCOMNECTING) 

1*  Single  connector  -  single  type*  Example:  Cannon  plug* 

2*  Multiple  connectors  -  single  type.  Example:  2  leads  on  resistor 
or  cannon  plugs. 

3.  Multiple  connectors  -  multiple  types.  Example:  bolts,  cannon 
plugs,  and  resistor  leads. 

Figure  2.  Examples  of  Descriptive  Characteristics  from  the  Duty 
Subcategory  "Performing  Corrective  Maintenance." 

Figure  3  shows  how  the  computer  displays  these  data*  The  descriptive  data 
about  the  task  from  the  job  data  worksheet  is  printed  first*  The  "signature 
block"  comes  from  the  task  data  worksheet*  Each  successive  number  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  row  reprecents  the  statement  selected  for  the  respective  choice  in  each 
category  or  skill  area. 

Once  in  the  computer,  these  data  may  be  used  to  calculate  two  additional 
pieces  of  information  that  further  describe  the  task,  and  may  lead  to  a 
description  of  the  task  in  terms  of  its  commonality  with  other  tasks.  The 
first  is  the  complexity  index,  or  a  number  derived  from  weighted  values 
assigned  to  the  descriptive  characteristics.  The  complexity  index  is  the 
weighted  sum  of  the  values  of  all  the  descriptive  characteristics  divided  by 
the  weighted  sum  of  what  the  values  would  be  if  the  characteristics  were  as 
complex  as  possible,  l.e. ,  all  3*s,  and  then  converted  to  a  five-point  scale. 

The  second  value  that  can  be  calculated  from  the  task  data  is  the  degree  to 
which  two  (or  more)  tasks  are  common.  If  two  tasks  have  the  same  numerical 
value  for  one  descriptive  characteristic,  they  are  identical  for  that  charac¬ 
teristic*  Of  course,  the  more  characteristics  they  have  in  common,  the  more 
alike  the  tasks  are* 

Using  the  two  concepts  of  task  complexity  and  task  commonality,  tasks  nay 
be  divided  into  four  groups  of  tasks  with  respect  to  their  commonality: 

(1)  Unique  tasks.  Tasks  vdilch  are  not  common  with  any  others  in  the 
set  of  tasks  being  examined. 
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NO.  2 


RATING=AE 


PKG=0004 


TASK=0021 


DS=01 


PLATFORM=P-3  A/B 
EQUIPMENT =NC 
MODULE=NC 


SYSTEM=WSHLD  HTG  SYS 
COMPONENT=NC 


ACTION=IFT,  ISOLATE  FAULT/TROUBLESHOOT  WSHLD  HTG  SYS  41330 


CUE . MALFUNCTION 

REFERENCE . NA-0 1-75-PAA-2-2. 4 

SUPPORT  EQUIP . POWER  UNIT  NC-12 

TEST  EQUIP . TEST  SET  WNDSHLD  ANTIICE  FT247 

STANDARD . lAW  REFERENCE  PUBLICATION 

TOOL . COMMON  HAND  TOOLS 

TEST  EQUIP . MULTIMETER  PSM-4 

TEST  EQUIP . BLOWER  ASSY  R1730-2 18-88 


COMPLEXITY=«2.20 


GENERAL 
DUTY  SUBOl 
SKILL  1 
SKILL  2 
SKILL  4 
SKILL  5 


212311000000000000000000000000 

332322100000000000000000000000 

211330000000000000000000000000 

121100000000000000000000000000 

233113300000000000000000000000 

323333330000000000000000000000 


Figure  3. 


Computer  Printout  of  Task  Data  in  the  NEPDIS  Task 
Inventory  File. 


(2)  Identical  tasks.  Tasks  which  are  100  percent  common  with  other 


tasks. 

it. 


When  one  trains  one  tasks,  he/she  trained  all  other  tasks  identical  to 


(3)  Omnibus  tasks.  Tasks  ;diich  contain  other  tasks.  For  example,  in 


the  AE  rating,  the  task  "Perform  an  operational  check  on  the  SW  Rate  Gyroscope 
CN  495A/A.JB-3"  includes  the  task  "Perform  a  bench  check  on  the  automatic  pilot 
warning  lights  flasser  52118."  Therefore,  the  operational  check  has  a  higher 
complexity  index  than  the  bench  check.  In  every  instance  where  their  descrip¬ 
tive  characteristics  are  not  identical,  the  descriptive  characteristics  of  the 
operational  check  have  a  higher  numerical  value.  If  one  has  trained  for  the 
omnibus  task  which  is  the  operational  check,  then  one  has  necessarily  also 
trained  for  the  bench  check. 


(4)  Embodied  tasks.  Tasks  included  in  other  tasks.  The  bench  check 


in  the  preceding  example  is  embodied  in  the  operational  check. 


Examination  of  the  total  tasks  contained  in  any  rating  to  Identify  these 
kinds  of  tasks  may  result  in  a  great  reduction  in  the  need  for  training.  For 
example,  the  experimental  job  task  Inventory  file,  through  the  identification 
of  identical  tasks,  reduced  the  task  inventory  for  the  Aviation  Electrician’s 
Mate  (AE)  Rating  from  3,772  tasks  to  1,180  tasks.  A  further  reduction  resulted 
in  all  of  the  1,180  tasks  being  contained  in  469  omnibus  tasks.  This  goes  to 
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I  say  that  a  training  program  (or  programs)  which  trained  the  469  tasks  would, 

f.  within  the  parameters  of  the  data  stored  for  each  task,  in  effect,  have  t-ained 

i  the  3,722  tasks. 


Present  paper  and  pencil  task  analysis  does  no',  make  possible  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  Navy  training  system.  The  stockpile  of  data  precludes  manual  manipu¬ 
lation;  a  computer  must  be  used  to  bring  job  data  into  a  manageable  perspec¬ 
tive.  A  rough  calculation  of  84  ratings  multiplied  by  thousands  of  tasks  per 
rating,  suggests  that  the  Navy  requires  an  ADP  (automatic  data  processing)  sys¬ 
tem  for  tracking  the  skills  required  to  operate  and  maintain  the  Navy's  equip¬ 
ment  just  as  surely  as  it  needs  ADP  systems  to  account  for  that  equipment. 


This  apparent  success,  or  the  promise  which  such  a  reduction  seems  to  hold, 
is  Indeed  encouraging,  but  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  There  are  many  questions 
which  are  yet  to  be  answered.  Some  of  them  have  been  answered,  at  least  in 
part. 


For  example,  whether  the  computer  can  rank  tasks  for  commonality  as  well  as 
technicians  can  rank  the  same  tasks,  is  one  question  that  deserves  an  answer. 
The  Naval  Education  and  Training  Command  has  conducted  some  preliminary  studies 
in  search  of  an  answer,  and  the  results  are  encouraging.  In  one  study,  common¬ 
ality  rankings  of  two  groups  of  personnel  were  correlated  with  computer  rank¬ 
ings.  The  first  group  was  comprised  of  personnel  in  paygrades  E-3  through  E-5; 
the  second  group  was  comprised  of  personnel  in  paygrades  E-6  through  E-9.  The 
study  concluded  that  responses  of  senior  personnel  correlated  highly  with  the 
computer  data  and  the  data  are  significant  (alpha  =  .05)  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Data  from  less  experienced  personnel  did  not  correlate  as  highly  with 
the  computer  responses  as  did  the  data  from  the  senior  paygrades  in  this  study, 
nor  did  the  junior  personnel  agree  among  themselves  to  the  high  extent  that  the 
senior  personnel  did. 

Other  studies  are  being  planned.  One  will  involve  inclusion  of  the  com¬ 
puter  rankings  with  technician  rankings  to  see  whether  the  coefficient  of 
concordance  is  higher  with  technician  rankings  alone  or  after  the  computer 
rankings  have  been  included.  Other  tests  are  planned  to  determine  whether 
learning  analyses  of  identical  tasks  can  be  utilized  interchangeably  and 
whether  one  can,  in  fact,  perform  an  embodied  tasks  if  the  associated  omnibus 
tasks  can  be  performed. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  elapsed  before  Navy  trainers,  with 
the  help  of  Rundquist,  actually  employed  the  job/ task  analysis  procedures 
advocated  by  Frederick  Taylor.  Computer  storage  and  manipulation  of  discrete 
tasks  is  another  bold  movement ,  perhaps  too  bold  for  unanimous  acceptance  at 
this  time,  but  surely  a  move  with  promise  enough  to  deserve,  and  hopefully 
withstand,  the  tests  that  are  yet  to  be  applied. 


i  (Si^ 
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DELONEY,  J.R. ,  &  BURT,  J.A. ,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Institute,  Oklahoua  City, 
Oklahoma. 


AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  OOP  COMPETENCY  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  BLACKTHORN 
INCIDENT  BY  APPLYING  A  MODIFIED  MAPL  PROCEDURE  (Tue  P.M.) 


One  of  the  results  of  the  collision  and  sinking  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Blackthorn  was  the  development  of  a  new  test  on 
navigation  rules  to  be  administered  to  the  OODs  (Officer  of  the 
Deck)  in  the  Coast  Guard.  The  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  determine 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  road.  A  modified  application  of  the 
Minimally  Acceptable  Performance  Level  (MAPL)  technique,  a  procedure 
developed  by  Meredith  (1977)  based  on  the  earlier  work  of  Nedelsky 
(1954),  was  used  to  determine  what  score  represented  a  'ninimal  level 
of  competency.  The  technique  employs  subject  matter  specialists  to 
rate  each  distractor  of  each  item  as  to  whether  a  minimally 
acceptable  OOD  would  or  would  not  know  whether  the  distractor  was  a 
wrong  choice.  Major  modifications  were  made  in  the  MAPL  technique 
to  obtain  consensus  on  whether  a  minimally  acceptable  OOD  would 
judge  the  distractor  as  correct  or  incorrect.  The  procedure  and 
modifications  are  described  in  the  paper  with  example  data. 
Application  of  the  procedure  to  other  types  of  military  testing  are 
also  discussed. 


Assessment  of  Competency  Following  the  BLACKTHORN 
Incident  by  Applying  a  Modified  MAPL  Procedure 

Julia  R.  Deloney  John  A.  Burt 

Coast  Guard  Institute 
P.O.  Substation  18 
Okla'noma  City,  Oklahoma  73169 

One  aftermath  of  the  sinking  of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  BLACKTHORN  was  the 
modification  of  the  method  for  qualifying  Officers  of  the  Deck  (OOD).  The  major  modification 
was  the  development  of  a  paper  and  pencil  examination  on  navigational  rules  of  the  road  to  be 
used  in  addition  to  the  standard  certification  procedure  which  required  knowledge  of  or 
experience  with  factors  such  as  shipboard  organization,  search  and  seizure,  international 
agreements,  pollution  control,  navigation,  and  shiphandling.  The  purpose  of  the  test  was  to 
determine  knowledge  of  rules  of  the  road.  A  modified  application  of  the  Minimally  Acceptable 
Performance  Level  (MAPL)  technique,  a  procedure  developed  by  Meredith  (1977X  based  on  the 
earlier  work  of  Nedelsky  (1954)  was  used  to  determine  v/hat  score  represented  a  minimal  level 
of  knowledge. 

Method 

Two  parallel  forms.  Form  51  and  Form  52,  of  the  test  were  developed  by  Coast  Guard 
Institute  personnel  based  on  manual  CG-169  Rules  of  the  Road.  This  manual  contains  the  rules 
to  be  followed  by  vessels  traveling  in  international  waters  and  in  inland  waters.  Each  test 
contained  100  items  broken  into  th^ee  sections;  International  Rules,  Inland  Rules,  and  Pilot 
Rules  for  Inland  Waters.  All  three  sections  were  further  subdivided  into  Genera!  Rules  and 
Terms,  Light  Displays  and  Dayshapes,  and  Sound  Signals. 

The  original  procedure  for  applying  the  MAPL  technique  employed  a  panel  of  experts  to 
consider  and  rate  eacli  distractor  of  each  item  of  a  test.  A  MAPL  score  was  then  computed 
from  the  results  of  the  ratings. 

Six  subject  matter  specialists  from  the  Coast  Guard  Institute  were  employed  in  assessing 
each  item  of  the  two  forms  of  the  test.  Time  and  financial  constraints  limited  the  choice  of 
panel  members  to  personnel  available  at  the  Institute.  However,  those  who  participated  as  panel 
members  were  experts  in  the  field.  The  specialists  were  chosen  based  on  their  previous 
experience  as  OOD,  as  commanding  officers  of  ships,  and  with  the  navigation  rules.  As  seen  in 
Table  1,  two  specialists  were  item  writers  who  were  former  Merchant  Mariners,  two  had  served 
as  OOD  for  Ui  and  2  years,  and  two  had  served  as  both  OOD  and  commanding  officer.  One  had 
also  served  as  Executive  Officer.  Three  of  the  experts  held  Lcenses  as  Merchant  Mariners.  The 
six  specialists  represented  approximately  53  years  experience  with  the  navigation  rules. 


CO 

XO 

OOD 

MVP 

ITEM 

WRITER 

LICENSED 

MERCHANT 

.MARINER 

TOTAL 

YEARS 

EXPERIENCE 

SMS  1  X 

X 

X 

4)4 

SMS  2 

X 

X 

24 

SMS  3 

X 

X 

6 

SMS  4 

X 

X 

1)4 

SMS  5 

X 

2 

SMS  6  X 

X 

15 

TOTAL  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

53 

TABLE  1.  -  EXPERIENCE  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  SPECIALISTS. 


The  MAPL  procedure  as  applied  by  Meredith  required  each  member  of  the  panel  of  six  to 
eight  subject  matter  specialists  (SMSs)  to  independently  rate  each  distractor  of  each  item 
according  to  the  following  criteria.  A  rating  of  0  was  assigned  for  yes,  meaning  the  minimally 
acceptable  perron  would  know  this  was  a  wrong  answer;  1  for  neither  yes  or  no;  and  2  for  no, 
meaning  the  minimally  acceptable  person  would  not  know  this  was  a  wrong  answer.  (See  Table  2). 


Would  the  minimally  acceptable  person  know  this  alternative  is  a  wrong  answer? 


0  YES.  S/HE  WOULD  KNOW  THIS  IS  A  WRONG  ANSWER 

1  NEITHER  YES  OR  NO 

2  NO,  S/HE  WOULD  NOT  KNOW  THIS  IS  A  WRONG  ANSWER 


Table  2.  -  Question  and  ratings  Subject  Matter  Specialists  applied  to  each  distractor. 


The  correct  option  was  always  assigned  a  value  of  2.  The  distractors  of  the  first  six  iiems  were 
rated  independently.  The  panel  members  then  discussed  the  ratings  they  had  assigned  until  all 
memljers  agreed  on  the  rating  tt  be  assigned  to  each  distractor.  The  purpose  of  this  discussion 
was  to  insure  that  each  panel  member  fully  understood  the  criteria  for  rating  each  distractor. 
The  SMSs  then  independently  rated  the  distractors  for  the  rest  of  the  test. 


Table  3  gives  the  MAPL  computation  procedure.  To  compute  the  MAPL  score,  the  points 
assigned  to  each  item  were  totaled  for  each  SMS.  Then  the  SMSs  totals  were  summed  over  each 
item  and  the  average  value  was  determined  for  each  item.  This  was  called  the  Average  Total 
Points  (ATP).  Next,  the  Alternative  Similarity  Index  (ASI)  was  computed  by  dividing  the  ATP 
into  the  correct  option  value,  2.  All  ASIs  were  added  to  find  the  MAPL  score.  To  convert  this 
to  a  percentage  score,  the  MAPL  score  was  divided  by  the  total  number  of  questions  and 
multiplied  by  100. 


1  ITEM  (* 

=  CORRECT  CHOICE) 

1  //  CHOICE  SMS- 1 

SMS-2  SMS-3 

SMS-4 

SMS-5 

ATP 

ASI 

1.  A 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

31  r  5  =  6.2 

C 

1 

0 

1 

2 

i 

2  f  6.2  = 

D 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0.32 

7 

3 

7 

8 

6 

2.  A 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

B 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

17  T  5  =  3.4 

C 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2  f  3.4  = 

*D 

J2i_ 

-i2L_ 

J2L- 

J2L. 

-iZL. 

0.59 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3.  *A 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

B 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

30  r  5  =  6.0 

C 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2  +  6.0  = 

D 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0.33 

4 

7 

7 

6 

6 

IZaSI  =  0.32  +  0.59  +  0.33 

=  1.24  = 

MAPL  Score 

1  1.24  T  3 

=  0.413  X  100%  = 

41.3%  = 

PERCENT  SCORE  of  MINIMALLY  ACCEPTABLE  PERSON  | 

TABLE  3.  -  MAPL  computation  procedure. 
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The  aim  of  the  i\'APL  procedure  is  to  establish  an  overall  score  that  represents  the  level 
of  achievement  required  for  a  person  to  be  considered  minimally  acceptable.  The  way  the 
MAPL  procedure  produces  a  minimally  acceptable  cut  score  can  be  explained  as  follows. 
Suppose  all  distractors  for  all  items  in  a  test  were  assigned  a  rating  of  0,  meaning  a  minimally 
acceptable  person  would  know  that  all  the  distractors  for  the  items  were  incorrect.  Assuming 
that  the  examinee  can  identify  the  correct  response  by  eliminating  the  distractors  known  to  be 
incorrect,  a  value  of  2  is  assigned  the  correct  response;  which  means,  as  defined  in  Table  2,  at 
minimum  the  examinee  would  not  eliminate  the  correct  response.  Tins  condition  would 
represent  the  minimal  situation  in  which  a  correct  response  could  be  attained  (discounting 
guessing).  Consequently,  in  calculating  the  ASl,  the  baseline  2  is  divided  by  the  ATP.  In  the  case 
where  all  distractors  fer  each  item  on  a  test  aie  assigned  a  0,  the  ATP  value  for  each  item 
would  be  2,  and  2  divided  by  the  baseline  2  equals  1,  the  ASI  (See  Table  3).  Summing  the  ASI's 
and  computing  the  percentage  yields  a  percent  score  of  100  for  the  minimally  acceptable  person 
(See  Table  3).  Again,  suppose  ail  distractors  were  assigned  a  rating  of  1.  The  calculated  ATP 
value  is  larger  and  the  ASI  value  is  smaller.  Summing  the  ASI's  and  computing  a  percent  score 
yields  a  lower  percent  score  the  minimally  acceptable  person  must  score  to  be  corisidered 
minimally  acceptable.  Once  ••uore,  assigning  a  rating  of  2  to  each  distractor  raises  the  ATP 
even  more,  further  reduces  the  ASI,  and  again  lowers  the  percent  score  the  minimally 
accepiable  pcson  must  achieve  to  be  considered  minimally  acceptable.  In  this  manner  as  tlie 
distractors  in  test  items  become  more  difficult  to  discriminate  from  the  correct  response  by 
the  minimally  acceptable  person,  the  lower  the  MAPL  technique  establishes  the  cut-point  for 
the  test. 

The  method  used  was  modified  by  the  Institute  from  the  usual  application  of  the  MAPL 
technique  to  obtain  consensus  on  the  ratings  assigned  by  the  SMSs  for  each  distractor.  Whereas 
independent  ratings  by  SMSs  had  been  stressed  by  Meredith,  it  was  judged  that  if  consensus  was 
not  reached  in  the  first  rating  assignment,  there  was  a  problem  in  Interpretation  of  the  question 
by  the  SMSs,  disagreement  as  to  the  performance  level  of  the  minimally  acceptable  person,  or 
the  item  needed  revising  This  was  discovered  In  the  discussion  process  necessary  in  reaching 
consensus.  The  result  of  this  method  of  obtaining  consensir  was  that  a  more  accurate  score  of 
the  performance  level  of  the  minimally  acceptable  person  could  be  determined.  (See  Figure  1.) 
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Figure  1.  -  Flowchart  of  modified  MAPL  procedure. 
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To  implement  this  modification  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  role  of  the  facilitator  who 
in  the  original  procedure  participated  only  in  the  presentation  of  the  MAPL  technique  to  the 
panel  and  in  the  discussion  following  the  rating  of  the  distractors  of  the  first  six  items.  With  the 
modification  the  panel  rated  the  distractors  in  groups  of  20  items  at  one  time  with  a  10  minute 
time  limit.  Then  each  SMS  vei  bally  reported  the  rating  he  had  assigned  each  distractor  as  the 
facilitator  recorded  each  response.  If  four  of  the  six  SMSs  had  assigned  the  same  value  to  a 
distractor,  consensus  was  considered  to  have  been  obtained.  If  four  had  not  agreed  on  the  rating 
value,  discussion  was  held  in  order  to  obtain  agreement.  Discussion  was  limited  by  the 
facilitator  to  two  minutes  to  insure  efficiency  in  reaching  consensus  and  to  keep  the  SMSs  on 
task.  The  two  minute  limit  was  necessary  because  of  strict  time  constraints.  If  consensus  was 
not  reached  within  two  minutes,  a  rating  was  randomly  assigned  to  that  distractor  by  the 
facilitator.  A  random  assignment  was  made  based  on  the  assumption  that  if  agreement  among 
the  SMSs  could  not  be  reached  it  may  be  assumed  that  assignment  of  a  value  must  be  near 
random.  This  method  encouraged  consensus  since  the  SMSs  preferred  to  compromise  rather  than 
having  a  rating  value  randomly  assigned.  This  procedure  was  followed  until  all  items  of  the  tests 
had  been  rated. 

Obtaining  consensus  on  each  distractor  of  each  item  led  to  an  adjustment  in  the 
computation  of  the  MAPL  score,  as  shown  in  Table  4.  Since  a  consensus  rating  was  used,  it  was 
necessary  to  sum  over  oniy  the  consensus  SMS  rating  for  each  item  rather  than  for  all  six  SMSs 
to  find  the  ATP.  The  ASI  was  then  found  by  dividing  2  by  the  ATP.  Summing  the  ASIs  gave  the 
MAPL  score.  To  find  the  percent  score  of  the  minimally  acceptable  person,  the  MAPL  score  was 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  questions  in  the  test  and  multiplied  by  100. 
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Table  4.  Modified  MAPL  computation  procedure. 
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The  computation  of  the  MAPL  score  resulted  in  a  final  cut-score  of  66%  for  Form  51  and 
73%  for  Form  52  of  the  test. 


As  seen  from  Table  5,  of  the  300  distractors  for  Form  51  of  the  test,  consensus  was 
reached  immediately  for  225  distractors,  consensus  was  reached  following  discussion  for  67 
distractors,  and  rating  values  were  randomly  assigned  to  8  distractors.  For  Form  52  of  the  test, 
consensus  was  reached  immediately  on  232  distractors,  consensus  was  reached  following 
discussion  for  65  distractors,  and  rating  values  were  randomly  assigned  to  3  distractors.  Of  a 
total  of  600  distractors  consensus  was  reached  immediately  on  457  leaving  143  to  be  discussed 
for  a  final  rating  value. 


CONSENSUS 

CONSENSUS 

AFTER 

DISCUSSION 

RANDOMLY 

ASSIGNED 

TOTALS 

FORM  51 

225  (75%) 

67  (22%) 

8(3%) 

300  (100%) 

FORM  52 

232  (77%) 

65  (22%) 

3  (1%) 

300  (100%) 

Totals 

457  (76%) 

132  (22%) 

1 1  (2%) 

600  (100%) 

Table  5.  -  Number  of  Distractors  For  Which  Subject  Matter  Specialists  Reached  Rating  Consensus, 
Consensus  Following  Discussion,  and  Number  of  Distractors  having  Ratings  Randomly  Assigned. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  the  MAPL  computation  identified  66%  on  Form  51  and  73%  on  Form  52  as 
the  scores  representing  the  minimal  acceptable  knowledge  level  of  navigational  rules  of  the 
road  for  Coast  Guard  officers  standing  duty  as  underway  OOD. 

At  least  three  aspects  of  the  modified  technique  were  identified  as  significant:  (1)  the 
role  of  the  facilitator  was  expanded  from  that  of  the  original  procedure,  (2)  consensus  versus 
independent  ratings,  and  (3)  implications  for  item  revision. 

The  role  of  the  facilitator  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  procedure  and  can,  in  fact,  "make 
or  break"  the  process.  With  a  panel  of  six  to  eight  subject  matter  specialists,  it  was  easy  to 
disagree,  to  get  off -task.  Often  the  panel  members  miscued  on  insignificant  or  irrelevant  issues 
in  the  discussion  process.  This  seemed  to  occur  more  frequently  with  fatigue.  The  facilitator 
had  to  keep  the  panel  members  on  task  and  to  insure  that  the  process  operated  correctly.  As 
viewed  in  Table  6,  it  was  necessary  for  the  facilitator  to  intervene  at  various  points  throughout 
the  procedure,  and  the  intervention  points  were  crucial  to  the  procedure. 

Table  6.  -  Facilitator's  Role  end  Intervention  Points 
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The  issue  of  consensus  is  an  important  one.  The  purpose  of  the  procedure  is  to  determine  a 
minimally  acceptable  performance  level  for  a  particular  type  of  activity.  When  four  of  six  SMSs 
agree  on  the  assignment  of  a  value  to  a  distractor,  this  is  assumed  to  be  "prima  facie"  evidence 
for  general  agreement.  If  at  least  four  do  not  agree,  and  particularly  if  there  is  a  wide 
dispersion  of  values,  this  is  an  indication  of  a  problem.  It  may  be  a  disagreement  as  to  whether 
the  minimally  acceptable  person  should  or  should  not  know  the  answer.  However,  other  issues 
may  be  involved  such  as,  "Is  the  question  unclear,  or  is  the  question  relevant".  The  process  of 
attempting  consensus  can  have  one  of  three  outcomes: 

(1)  Consensus  is  reached. 

(2)  The  rating  of  the  distractor  is  randomly  assigned. 

(3)  The  item  or  distractor  is  revised. 

An  unexpected  dividend  in  using  this  modification  of  the  MAPL  technique  was  a  system  of 
item  review.  The  items  in  the  test  had  previously  been  submitted  for  review.  However,  during 
the  MAPL  procedure  items  were  identified  that  had  passed  review  but  were  questionable  on  a 
point  previously  overlooked.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  this  modification  offers  an  improved 
test  development  procedure  in  the  item  revision  step. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  MAPL  technique  is  to  identify  the  cut-score  on  a  test  for  the 
minimally  acceptable  person,  or  the  minimally  acceptable  performance,  this  modiiied  MAPL 
technique  could  be  applied  to  any  criterion-referenced  testing  situation.  This  would  include 
lesson  quizzes,  end  of  course  tests,  promotion-selection  tests,  achievement  tests,  or  any  type  of 
competency  based  test. 

The  MAPL  procedure  is  also  a  policy-capturing  procedure.  The  panel  members  represent 
the  Coast  Guard's  policy  for  determining  knowledge  that  the  minimaliy  performing  person  must 
have. 

Tlie  Institute's  experience  with  the  MAPL  technique  has  been  a  positive  one.  It  has 
provided  an  objective  and  systematic  process  for  determining  a  pass/fail  cut-score  with  the 
added  sidelight  that  the  application  of  the  MAPL  technique  served  as  a  systematic  approach  to 
item  review.  It  was  objective  in  the  sense  that  a  criterion  was  set,  which  was  the  minimally 
acceptable  person,  and  was  used  in  assessing  etch  distractor.  This  standard  criterion  was 
strictly  adhered  to  across  each  itetn  during  the  entire  process.  Using  the  same  criterion 
systematically  throughout  the  asseisment  procedure  identified  items  that  needed  revision  when 
the  distractors  were  inappropriate  for  the  criteria. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  ^LISTMENf  STANDARDS  •  AN  APPLICATION  OF  THE  LIFE 
MODEL  (Tue  A.M.!) 


The  likelihood  Function  Estimation  (LIFE)  Model  was  developed  by 
the  Air  Force  to  better  model  a  dichotomous  (binary)  dependent 
variable.  Under  contract  the  prototype  model  was  enhanced  to  improve 
its  data  handling  procedures  and  the  maximization  algorithm.  The  LIFE 
model  prototype  had  been  used  to  develop  an  alternative  Air  Force 
enlistment  standard  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified 
accessions  with  no  increase  in  first  term  attrition.  This  enlistment 
standard  was  implemented  in  a  test  in  October  1978  by  the  Air  Force 
Recruiting  Service  and  was  called  Project  Image.  The  initial  results 
from  Project  Image  are  discussed  and  a  comparision  with  the  same 
equation  developed  by  the  improved  model  is  also  presented.  The  two 
equations  were  then  applied  to  a  1975  sample  for  cross  validation 
purposes. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENLISTMENT  STANDARDS;  APPLICATION  OF  THE 
LIKELIHOOD  FUNCTION  ESTIMATION  (LIFE)  MODEL 

J.  R.  Dempsey,  Kentron,  Inc.  and  J.  C.  Fast,  AFHRL 
I.  INTRODUCTION 

Enlistment  standards  are  the  mechanism  through  which  the  Air  Force 
personnel  planners  control  the  quantity  and  quality  of  recruits.  These  mental 
and  physical  standards  are  designed  to  (1)  qualify  adequate  numbers  of 
applicants  to  meet  Air  Force  manning  requirements,  and  (2)  maximize  the 
aggregate  quality  of  the  first  term  airman  force  in  terms  of  mental  and 
physical  attribji.es.  Unfortunately  long-range  prediction  of  human  behavior  is 
difficult;  consequently,  enlistment  standards  generate  two  types  of  errors. 
First,  they  allow  enlistment  to  some  applicants  who  will  be  unsuccessful  in 
the  Air  Force.  Second,  they  deny  enlistment  to  some  who  would  have  otherwise 
succeeded. 

Because  the  recruiting  environment  became  increasingly  adverse  with  the 
adoption  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  concept,  the  Air  Force  started  a  research 
effort  to  improve  the  methodologies  by  which  post-enlistment  behavior  was 
predicted.  The  development  of  the  Likelihood  Function  Estimation  (LIFE) 
Model,  designed  to  meet  this  need,  was  detailed  in  a  previous  technical  report 
(Dempsey,  Sellman,  &  Fast,  1979).  This  LIFE  model  was  a  prototype  version 
intended  to  show  feasibility.  This  feasibility  is  currently  being  tested  in 
an  official  Air  Force  test,  known  as  Project  IMAGE.  Concurrently,  a 
development  effort  was  undertaken  at  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 
(AFHRL)  to  enhance  the  prototype  version,  to  eliminate  some  of  the  problems 
noted  by  Albert  (1980).  Section  II  describes  the  enhancement  of  the  LIFE 
prototype.  In  Section  III,  Air  Force's  Project  IMAGE  is  discussed  and  some 
preliminary  analyses  of  the  results  are  presented.  Section  IV  describes  the 
follow-on  work  done  in  enhancing  the  computer  model  and  in  developing  a  new 
enlistment  equation  using  a  1975  data  base. 

II.  PROJECT  IMAGE  TEST 

With  the  advent  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force,  the  Air  Force  experienced 
good  recruiting  years.  This  good  market  caused  Air  Force  managers  to  raise 
enlistment  standards,  so  that  only  the  most  qualified  would  be  allowed  to 
enlist.  The  enlistment  standard  used  the  four  composites  from  the  Armed 
Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB),  combined  with  the  educational 
level  of  the  applicant.  As  a  minimum,  the  applicant  must  have  achieved  a  45 
on  the  General  aptitude  composite  and  a  total  of  170  on  all  four  composites. 
In  addition,  the  Air  Force  attempted  to  limit  the  number  of  non-high  school 
graduates  by  applying  more  stringent  mental  standards  (as  measured  by  the  Air 
Force  Qualification  Test  [AFQT]  composite  of  the  ASVAB).  This  resulted  in  a 
higher  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  among  the  recruit  population.  This 
combination  of  enlistment  standards  in  general  raised  the  quality  of  Air  Force 
recruits,  but  at  the  expense  of  turning  away  many  otherwise  qualified 
applicants.  When  the  more  austere  recruiting  years  arrived  in  the  late 
seventies,  the  Air  Force  was  faced  with  not  being  able  to  maintain  the  desired 
force  level  and  their  high  enlistment  standards. 

The  application  of  the  prototype  LIFE  model  to  predicting  attrition  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Air  Force  managers,  and  a  plan  to  test  it  as  an 
alternate  enlistment  standard  was  developed.  The  test  was  named  Project  IMAGE 
and,  under  the  plan,  the  equation  developed  for  the  demonstration  was  to  be 
used  to  waiver  individuals  into  the  Air  Force.  If  an  individual  passed  all 
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the  enlistment  standards,  except  the  ASVAB  General  45,  composite  170  standard, 
he/she  would  be  further  processed  through  the  IMAGE  equation.  If  this 
equation  predicted  the  individual  would  be  successful  in  the  first  term, 
he/she  would  be  allowed  to  enlist  and  would  be  assigned  individually  to  a 
particular  Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (AFSC).  Each  rec'';rd  of  an  individual  who 
was  allowed  to  enlist  with  an  IMAGE  waiver  was  flagged  so  that  the  IMAGE 
enlistees  could  be  followed  through  training  and  into  the  Air  Force.  The  Air 
Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center  (AFMPC)  required  quarterly  updates  on  the 
attrition  rates  of  the  IMAGE  enlistees  and  comparisons  with  the  other 
categories  of  recruits. 

Test  Results 

The  IMAGE  test  was  started  1  October  1978  and  was  completed  on 
31  May  1979.  During  this  period  3,911  people  were  waived  into  the  Air  Force 
under  Project  IMAGE.  By  comparison  62,704  were  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  Air 
Force  during  this  same  time  period  who  passed  the  General  45,  composite  170 
standard,  and  educational  qualification.  These  two  groups  will  be  tracked  for 
4  years  (through  the  first  term)  and  results  reported  at  that  time;  however, 
it  is  worthwhile  to  discuss  the  preliminary  results  of  the  test  through 
30  September  1979.  The  analysis  looked  at  the  attrition  experience  of  the  two 
groups  of  recruits  (pass  G45,  C170,  and  fail  G45,  C170)  even  though  some  of 
this  group  had  just  completed  basic  training  and  others  had  been  in  the  field 
for  6  months  or  more.  The  analysis  as  a  result  shows  only  general  trends  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  IMAGE  equation 
as  an  enlistment  standard.  In  addition,  since  IMAGE  people  were  allowed  to 
enter  only  selected,  hard-to-fill  AFSCs  (with  high  attrition),  the  follow-on 
analysis  will  compare  IMAGE  vs.  non-IMAGE  people,  after  adjusting  for  the 
differences  in  AFSC  attrition  rates.  The  current  analysis,  however,  was  not 
broken  out  by  AFSC,  which  may  not  reflect  the  actual  utility  of  the  IMAGE 
equation. 

Table  1  shows  general  characteristics  of  the  IMAGE  enlistees.  The 
important  features  are  that  only  two  v/ere  non-high  school  graduates  and  the 
vast  majority  were  measured  as  mental  category  III-B  by  the  ArQT  composite. 
Table  2  shows  the  same  characteristics  for  the  other  group  of  recruits  who 
passed  the  G45,  C170  standard.  In  this  group,  18.1%  failed  to  graduate  from 
high  school  and  they  were  fairly  evenly  divided  between  mental  categories  II, 
III-A  and  III-B.  Table  3  contains  the  Fy79  attrition  analysis  for  the  two 
groups  of  recruits.  Overall,  the  IMAGE  attrition  rate  of  8.9%  is  not 
significantly  different  from  the  current  standard  group  rate  of  8.8%.  The 
male  IMAGE  group  has  attritted  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  through  BMT  and  tech 
training.  The  female  attrition  rate  for  the  IMAGE  group  for  both  BMT  and  TT 
was  much  higher  than  female  current  standard  accessions;  however,  due  to  the 
small  number  of  women,  valid  comparisons  are  difficult  to  make.  The  effect  of 
these  differences  are  absent  in  the  total  sample  because  the  IMAGE  group  is 
predominantly  male  (97%),  and  females  overall  attrit  at  a  higher  rate.  The 
limit  on  the  number  of  females  in  the  IMAGE  sample  was  a  result  of  allowing 
only  IMAGE  females  to  enlist  in  hard-to-fill,  (non-traditional)  female  jobs. 
Not  many  IMAGE  females  who  would  have  otherwise  been  qualified  could  quaiif ' 
on  the  mechanical  and  electrical  composites  of  ASVAB  for  these  non-traditional 
jobs. 


The  IMAGE  equation  did  fulfill  its  promise  of  increasing  Air  Force 
accessions  by  6%  without  increasing  attrition.  Based  on  the  promising  results 
obtained  through  September  1979,  the  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
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Manpower  and  Personnel  (AF/MP)  declared  the  IMAGE  test  successful  and  ordered 
the  IMAGE  waiver  installed  permanently  as  part  of  the  enlistment  process.  For 
operational  use,  IMAGE  qualified  personnel  will  be  allowed  to  enlist  in  any 
Air  Force  job  for  which  they  qualify,  and  it  will  be  done  in  the  PROMIS 
system,  rather  than  individually. 


IV.  LIFE  MODEL  APPLICATION 


Model  Enhancement 


After  enhancement  to  the  LIFE  model,  the  model  was  still  able  to  handle 
only  3,000  observations  and  12  independent  variables.  To  solve  this  problem, 
AFHRL/MOMD  computer  personnel  converted  the  model  to  reading  the  data  into 
mass  storage  instead  of  into  a  matrix.  This  increased  data  holding  capability 
to  up  to  10,000  observations  with  20  independent  variables,  and  this  will 
allow  task  scientists  to  handle  almost  any  binary  prediction  problem  that  will 
be  likely  to  arise.  This  modification  is  not  necessary  for  the  research 
scientist  who  has  access  to  a  virtual  memory  machine.  On  this  type  of 
computer,  the  matrix  can  be  expanded  greatly  to  meet  data  requirements  without 
exceeding  core  limits.  The  only  limit  becomes  central  processor  time 
available,  and  the  enhanced  version  of  LIFE  should  make  longer  problems 
practical  even  on  a  busy  machine. 


Prediction  Equation  Development 


The  prediction  equation  used  in  Project  IMAGE  was  developed  3  years  ago 
from  a  1972  data  base.  Although  it  has  been  successful,  this  equation  needed 
to  be  updated  by  replacing  it  with  an  equation  developed  using  the  LIFE  model 
on  a  more  recent  data  base.  As  a  result,  work  was  initiated  to  develop  two 
data  base  samples,  taken  from  the  population  of  1975  Non-Prior  Service  (NPS) 
recruits  into  the  Air  Force.  Two  samples  of  3,000  observations  each  were 
developed  from  this  population,  one  for  prediction  equation  development  and 
one  for  cross-validation.  After  removing  records  with  out-of-range  ASVAB 
scores,  the  prediction  development  sample  contained  2,541  valid  cases  and  the 
cross-validation  sample  contained  2,526  cases.  In  the  prediction  sample,  744 
were  discharged  from  the  Air  Force  within  36  months  after  enlisting  and  839 
were  discharged  within  42  months  after  enlisting.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
develop  a  prediction  equation  for  both  criteria  to  determine  the  difference  in 
predictive  accuracy.  These  two  equations  developed  using  the  LIFE  model  are 
shown  in  Table  4.  The  equations  are  very  similar  with  only  slight  variations 
in  the  significant  variables.  The  prediction  accuracy  of  the  two  equations  is 
compared  in  Tables  5  ano  6.  These  hit  tables  show  how  well  the  two  equations 
were  able  to  identify  actual  successes  and  failures  correctly.  The  equation 
developed  was  more  accurate  in  predicting  attritions  for  the  42-month 
criterion  than  the  36-fflonch  criterion  •  (55. 4it  versus  52.0St).  However,  the 
equation  was  more  accurate  for  predicting  successes  on  the  36-month  criterion 
than  on  the  42-month  criterion.  Because  the  specific  purpose  of  IMAGE  would 
be  to  waiver  a  predicted  success  into  the  Air  Force  and  because  the  36-month 
criterion  is  also  the  one  used  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as 
the  proper  measure  of  attrition,  36  months  attrition  was  used  as  the  criterion 
of  interest  in  the  rest  of  this  study. 


Using  the  35-month  criterion,  the  next  part  of  the  study  was  to  compare 
the  ability  of  the  original  IMAGE  equation  for  predicting  success  to  the 
ability  of  a  new  equation  using  the  LIFE  model.  In  order  to  make  this  com¬ 
parison,  cases  with  incorrect  AFQT  scores  were  eliminated.  This  reduced  the 
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prediction  sample  to  2,522  cases,  and  the  cross-validation  sample  to  2,508 
cases.  It  was  conjectured  that  the  current  IMAGE  equation  would  not  predict 
success  well  on  a  new  sample  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  IMAGE  equation 
vas  developed  on  an  all  male  sample  of  1972  recruits,  and  the  new  sample 
included  females  in  it.  Second,  the  IMAGE  equation  predicted  success  using 
data  'rom  the  1972  sample  (means  and  standard  deviations)  and  these  were  very 
different  from  the  data  in  1975.  In  1972,  86%  of  the  sample  were  18-  to 
26-year3-old;  in  1975,  98%  of  the  sample  were  in  this  age  group.  In  order  to 
find  a  significant  change  in  attrition  behavior,  this  age  bracket  had  to  be 
closed  to  18  to  23,  which  still  included  92%  of  the  sample.  The  English 
indicator  changed  in  a  similar  fashion.  In  1972,  6%  of  the  sample  had  failed 
to  complete  a  high  school  English  course;  in  1975,  only  2%  had  failed  to 
complete  English. 

% 

Table  7  allows  an  inspection  of  the  LIFE  equation  and  the  IMAGE 
equation.  The  AFQT  score  and  the  Trigonometry  score  were  not  significantly 
weighted  in  the  LIFE  equation  and  were  left  out  since  only  10  variables  could 
be  included  in  the  original  LIFE  Model.  The  Physics  variable  did  appear  in 
the  LIFE  equation  but  not  in  the  IMAGE  equation.  In  addition,  magnitudes  and 
signs  of  the  coefficients  differed  significantly  between  the  two  equations. 
These  differences  appear  to  be  primarily  due  to  the  changes  in  samples  from 
1972  to  1975. 

A  third  equation  was  developed  using  the  expanded  data  handling  version 
of  the  LIFE  model.  This  equation  included  the  AFQT  variable  and  the 
Trigonometry  variable,  as  well  as  the  other  10  variables  included  in  the  LIFE 
prediction  equation.  This  equation  is  also  shown  in  Table  7.  A  total  of  four 
different  prediction  systems  were  generated  for  predictive  ability 
comparisons.  These  were  as  fellows:  LIFE  model  with  10  variables  (LIFE 
equation);  LIFE  model  with  12  variables  (LIFE  equation  with  AFQT);  IMAGE 
equation  with  1972  means  and  standard  deviations  (old  equation,  old  data);  and 
IMAGE  equation  with  1975  means  and  standard  deviations  (old  equation,  new 
data).  These  four  predictive  systems  were  compared  in'  two  different 
ways— classif ication  accuracy  in  a  two-by-two  contingency  table  and  goodness 
of  fit  with  a  sum  of  squares  statistic.  Table  8  shows  the  contingency  table 
accuracies  for  the  prediction  sample  and  Table  9  shows  the  contingency  table 
accuracies  for  the  cross-validation  sample.  The  four  prediction  systems  were 
very  similar  on  the  prediction  sample,  with  success  pi^ediction  accuracy 
ranging  from  73.2%  to  73.6%  and  failure  prediction  accuracy  ranging  from  49% 
to  51%.  On  the  cross-validation  sample  (using  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  from  the  prediction  sample  for  a  realistic  application)  the  LIFE 
equation  using  AFQT  performed  better  than  the  other  three,  but  not  by  a  large 
margin. 

For  the  goodness-of-fit  test,  the  actual  occurrence  (failure  or  success) 
was  compared  to  the  predictive  probability  of  success,  and  the  squared  error 
was  summed  overall  cases.  Table  10  shows  the  comparison  for  the  four  systems 
and  the  two  samples.  There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  four 
systems  on  the  prediction  sample,  but  on  the  cross-validation  sample  there 
were  significant  differences.  The  old  equation  using  the  new  data  was 

significantly  better  at  predicting  the  probability  of  success  than  the  other 

three.  This  leads  to  the  observation  that  the  LIFE  equation  using  AFQT  will 
be  best  suited  to  the  problem  of  predicting  the  occur  ince  of  success  among 
airmen,  but  will  not  be  better  than  the  current  IMAGE  equation  for  predicting 

the  probability  of  this  occurrence,  using  updated  means  and  standard 

deviations. 


IV,.  CONCLUSION 


The  LIFE  model  has  been  successfully  transformed  from  a  prototype  to  a 
useful  analytical  tool.  The  computer  run  time  has  been  drastically  reduced 
and  the  data  handling  capability  enhanced. 

The  enlistment  standard  developed  using  LIFE  has  demonstrated  the  ability 
to  increase  the  number  of  Air  Force  accessions  without  increasing  first  term 
attrition.  In  time  of  budgetary  stringency,  in  which  service  attrition  has  an 
adverse  impact  on  DOD  manpower,  resources  and  mission  capability,  enlistment 
standards  must  operate  to  allow  enlistment  to  those  applicants  most  likely  to 
succeed.  At  the  same  time,  enlistment  standards  should  operate  such  that  they 
do  not  turn  away  large  numbers  of  potentially  successful  applicants.  Project 
IMAGE  has  been  successful  in  simultaneously  demonstrating  that  these  goals  are 
achievable. 
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Table  1.  Characteristics  of  IMAGE  Enlistments 
(Pass  IMAGE  -  Fail  Current  Standard) 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Number 

Number 

% 

Number 

T 

TOTAL 

3,780 

131 

3,911 

Ed  Level 

HS  Diploma 

3,779 

100 

130 

99.9 

3,909 

99.9 

GEO 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

*  •  •  • 

Other 

Mental  Cat 

I 

II 

1 

•  *  • 

1 

.1 

2 

.1 

4 

•  •  • 

.1 

•  *  * 

*  •  * 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

.1 

III-A 

285 

7.5 

8 

5.9 

293 

7.5 

III-B 

3419 

90.5 

121 

92.4 

3540 

90.5 

IV 

72 

1.9 

2 

1.7 

74 

1.9 

Mean  ASVAB 

Mech 

47.5 

45.4 

47.5 

Admi  n 

46.6 

53.8 

46.9 

Gen 

41.8 

40.3 

41.8 

Elect 

50.7 

46.1 

50.6 

Comp 

186.6 

185.6 

186.6 

Table  2. 

Characteristics 

of  Current 

Standard  Accessions 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Total 

49,392 

13,312 

62,704 

Ed  Level 

HS  Diploma 

40,548 

82.1 

10,784 

81.0 

51,332 

81.9 

GEO 

6,049 

12.2 

2,035 

15.3 

8,084 

12.9 

Other 

2,795 

5.7 

493 

3.7 

3,288 

5.2 

Mental  Cat 

T - 

3,171 

6.4 

625 

4.7 

3.796 

6.1 

II 

18,552 

37,6 

4,434 

33.3 

22,986 

36.7 

III-A 

18,437 

37.3 

5,835 

43.9 

19,092 

30.4 

ITI-B 

9,219 

18.7 

2,415 

18.1 

16,814 

26.8 

IV 

13 

•  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  t  • 

16 

•  •  «  • 

Avq  ASVAB 

Wech 

66.6 

36.6 

60.7 

Admin 

64.9 

74.3 

66.7 

Gen 

72.8 

72.8 

72.8 

Elect 

72.6 

60.4 

70.2 

Comp 

277.0 

244.  i 

270.5 
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Table  3.  FY79  Attrition  Analysis  IMAGE  Only 
(Pass  IMAGE  -  Fail  Current  Standard) 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Number  of 

i  of 

Number  of  *  of 

Number  of 

X  of 

Separations 

Enlistments 

Separations  Enlistments  Separations  Enlistments 

BMT  214 

5.7 

19  14.5 

233 

5.9 

Tech  Trng  60 

1.6 

7  5.3 

67 

1.7 

Post  Trnq  47 

1.2 

1  .8 

48 

1.2 

Total 

'O 

17  KTS 

W 

'O 

Current  Standard  Accessions 

(Pass  Current  Standard  - 

•  Pass  &  Fail  IMAGE) 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Number  of 

Tof 

Number  of  X  of 

Number  of 

X  of 

Separations 

Enlistments 

Separations  Enlistments  Separations  Enlistments 

BMT  2,585 

5.2 

1,329  10.0 

3,914  6.2 

Tech  Trng  733 

1.5 

193  1.4 

926  1.5 

Post  Trnq  516 

1.0 

148  1.1 

664  1.1 

Total  3,834 

775 

TTm  T73 

r:m  o 

NOTE:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100%  due  to  rounding  error. 

Table  4. 

Comparison  of  Coefficients  of  Prediction  Equations 

Coefficient  For 

Coefficent  For 

Means 

36  Months 

42  Months 

Intercept 

-.56 

-.44 

General 

68.7 

.004* 

.005* 

Composite 

250.6 

-.002* 

-.001* 

lEd.  Level 

.11 

.599* 

.624* 

‘Algebra 

.77 

-.102 

-.103 

‘Biology 

.79 

-.015 

-.011 

‘Chemistry 

.30 

-.122* 

-.083 

‘English 

.98 

-.107 

-.064 

‘Geometr'* 

.51 

-.142* 

-.146* 

‘Physic^ 

.16 

.088 

-.053 

3aGE 

.92 

.068 

» 

.110 

3  -  1  if  less  than  18  or  greater  than  23,  0  otherwise 

2  -  1  if  taken  in  high  school,  0  otherwise 

•  -  0  If  high  school  graduate  or  greater,  1  otherwise 

♦Asymptotic  t  value  significant  at  .05  level 
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Table  5.  Prediction  Accuracy  of  Equations 
42-Month  Criterion 


Category 

Predicted 

Attritions 

Predicted 

Successes 

Total 

Percent 

Correct 

Actual  Attritions 

153 

686  ' 

839 

18.2 

Actual  Successes 

123 

1,579 

1.702 

92.8 

Total 

'm 

Percent  Correct 

55.4 

69.7 

67.0 

Table  6.  Prediction  Accuracy  of  Equations 

36-Month  Criterion 

Predicted 

Predicted 

Percent 

Category 

Attritions 

Successes 

Total 

Correct 

Actual  Attritions 

138 

606 

744 

18.5 

Actual  Successes 

127 

1,670 

1,797 

92.9 

Total 

m 

Percent  Correct 

52.0 

73.4 

Table  7. 

Comparison  of  Equations 

LTfE 

IMAGE 

Prediction  Equation 

Prediction  Equations 

Coefficient 

36-Month  Criterion 

Using  AFQT 

10  Variables) 

General 

-.000006 

.004 

.005 

Composite 

-.001 

-.002 

.001 

AFQT 

-.0009 

•  •  •  • 

.001 

Ed  Level 

.696 

.599 

.586 

Algebra 

-.120 

-.102 

.113 

Biology 

-.036 

-.015 

.008 

Chemistry 

-.027 

-.122 

.131 

English 

-.665 

-.107 

.131 

Geometry 

-.101 

-.142 

.147 

Trigonometry 

-.074 

•  •  • 

.017 

Physics 

•  •  •  • 

-.008 

.030 

Age 

-.198 

.068 

.092 

Variance 

1.065 

1.012 

1.0 
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Table  8.  Contingency  Table  Accuracy  for  Prediction  Sample  (1975) 


Prediction  Accuracy' 
Successes^  Failures** 


Old  equation,  old  data 

73.3 

50.8 

Old  equation,  new  data 

Life  equation 

73.6 

49.0 

73.4 

49.3 

Life  equation,  with  AFQT 

73.2 

51.0 

*i.e.,  percent  of  predicted  successes  were  actually  successes. 
■^*i.e.,  percent  of  predicted  failures  were  actually  failures. 


Table  9.  Contingency  Table  Accuracy  for  Cross-validation  Samplf. 


Prediction  Accuracy 

Successes 

Failures 

Old  equation,  old  data 

73.5 

48.1 

Old  equation,  new  data 

73.7 

47.2 

LIFE  equation 

73.6 

47.4 

LIFE  equation,  using  AFQT 

74.9 

49.6 

Table  10, 

Comparison 

of  Goodness  of  Fit 

Prediction  Sample 

Cross-validation  Sample 

^5q 

msq 

ssq 

MSQ 

Old  equation,  old  data 

253.50 

.10 

500.11 

.20 

Old  equation,  new  data 

299.50 

.23 

373.04 

.15 

LIFE  equation 

315.53 

.13 

514.41 

.21 

LIFE  equation  with  AFQT 

314.65 

.12 

510.54 

.20 
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THE  NEW  CODAP  SYSTEMS  ENHJVNCED  HIERARCHICAL  CLUSTERING  CAPABILITY 


In  the  task  analysis  arena,  computer  software  to  perform 
hierarchical  clustering  is  generally  restricted  to  a  specific  type 
of  information  (e.g.,  time  spent  on  task  indicies) ,  allows  few 
measures  of  similarity  to  be  calculated  and  places  constraining 
limitations  on  the  type  and  number  of  objects  that  may  be  clustered. 
Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  new  CODAP  systems  enhanced 
heirarchical  clustering  capability.  These  enhanced  capabilities  are 
discussed  with  emphasis  on  ease  of  procedure  use,  lack  of 
debilitating  restrictions  and  simplicity  of  software  modifications. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A  new  version  of  the  job  analysis  computer  software  system,  the 
Comprehensive  Occupational  Data  Analysis  Programs  (CODAP),  is  being 
developed  by  the  Occupational  Research  Division,  Industrial  Engineering 
Department,  Texas  A&M  University.  This  paper  discusses  the  incorporation 
of  an  enhanced  hierarchical  clustering  procedure  as  part  of  the  new 
CODAP  system. 

The  hierarchical  clustering  procedure  presently  available  to  the 
majority  of  CODAP  users  restricts  processing  to  tasks  measured  nn 
time  spent  and  all  ./s  only  two  measures  of  similarity  to  be  calculated. 
Progress  in  the  analysis  of  occupational  information  has  mandated  the 
development  of  procedures  allowing  greater  flexibility  in  the  selection 
of  job  analytic  data  for  processing  and  in  the  type  of  processing  such 
data  is  subject  to.  The  new  COOAP  system  is  being  developed  to  satisfy 
this  need,  with  the  enhanced  hierarchical  clustering  procedure  making 
use  of  such  flexibility  to  enable  the  job  analyst  to  apply  clustering 
technology  to  a  variety  of  occupational  information. 

The  New  CODAP  System  ' 

At  present,  a  new  version  of  the  job  analytic  software  system 
(CODAP)  is  being  developed  that  Will  greatly  increase  the  job  analysts' 
ability  to  answer  questions  of  occupational  information.  In  this  new 
system,  users  access  the  occupational  database  through  the  use  of  an 
easy  to  learn,  English-like  language.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  data 
access  and  retrieval,  allowing  any  piece  of  information  residing  on  the 
database  to  be  processed.  The  basic  design  philosophy  of, the  new  system 
is  to  conceptualize  job  analytic  database  Information .as  a  two-dimensional 
matrix  in  which  incumbents  represent  the  columns  of  the  database,  and 
the  variables  the  incumbents  are  measured  on  representing  thv  rows  of 
the  database  (see  Table  I). 

Using  the  new  CODAP  system,  job  analysts  will  have  the  ability  to 
perform  calculations  on  any  variables  (rows)  in  the  database  across  any 
subset  of  incumbents  (columns).  The  resultant  calculations  may  then  be 
added  to  the  database  for  further  processing.  The  flexibility  of  the 


new  system  allows  the  added  convenience  of  "symmetry,"  in  which  any 
calculations  performed  across  database  columns  may  also  be  performed 
across  database  rows.  For  a  more  in-depth  discussion  of  the  new 
system's  operational  capabilities  and  characteristics,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Dickinson  (1979). 


The  Enhanced  Clusterinc 


Procedure 


The  purpose  of  the  enhanced  clustering  procedure  is  to  perform 
a  hierarchical  clustering  (Ward,  1963)  on  any  set  of  columns  of  the 
database  measured  on  any  set  of  rows.  Conversely,  clustering  may  also 
be  performed  on  any  set  of  rows  measured  across  any  set  of  columns.  In 
addition,  the  user  will  have  the  option  of  requesting  any  one  of  four 
techniques  for  calculating  measures  of  similarity  between  columns  or 
rows  (see  Appendix  I  for  similarity  formulae).  Such  flexibility  will 
allow  job  analysts  to  perfrom  such  database  operations  as  clustering 
incumbents  on  equipment  usage  or  background  characteristics.  Further, 
the  job  analyst  may  not  desire  to  cluster  all  incumbents,  but  a  given 
subset  of  incumbents.  Adhering  to  the  concept  of  symmetry,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  will  not  be  restricted  to  clustering  just  incumbents  (columns), 
but  will  allow  the  clustering  of  tasks  or  any  other  set  of  rows  in  the 
database. 


Output  from  the  procedure  will  consist  of  a  group  membership  report 
detailing  the  cluster  breakdown,  along  with  various  vectors  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  be  stored  on  the  database  for  future  reference  (these 
vectors  will  consist  of  hierarchical  sequencing  information  that  will 
be  used  by  the  enhanced  DIAGRAM  procedure.  The  enhanced  DIAGRAM  pro¬ 
cedure  produces  a  pictoral  dendogram  of  the  clustering  operation,  the 
discussion  of  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper). 

The  following  system  language  source  code  will  illustrate  the  use 
of  the  new  procedure: 

1)  BEGIN  STUDYID  EXECUTE. 

2)  SELECT  ROWS  HISTINFO  (H1-H2)  'HISTORY  INFORMATION'. 

3)  OVLGRP  COLUMNS  (INCUMBENTS)  ON  ROWS  (HISTINFO)  DSQUARE  MAXIMIZE 

HSNID  =  HSN  'HIERARCHICAL  SEQUENCE  NUMBERS  FOR  COLUMNS' 
LOHSNID  =  LOHSN  'LOW  HSN  VALUES  FROM  CLUSTERING  OPERATION' 
HIHSNID  =  HIHSM  'HIGH  HSN  VALUES  FROM  CLUSTERING  OPERATION' 
SIMCOFID  =  SIMCOF  'SIMILARITY  COEFICIENTS' 

WITHINID  =  WITHIN  'WITHIN  COEFICIENTS' 

HEADING  =  'EXAMPLE  OF  ENHANCED  OVLGRP'. 

4)  END. 

The  above  example  consists  of  a  complete  run  sequence  in  the  new 
system's  language.  Statement  1  is  the  first  executable  line  in  the  new 
language.  It  alerts  the  system  that  a  job  is  to  be  run,  what  study  ID 
resides  on  the  database  of  interest  and  that  the  following  statements  are 
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to  be  executed.  Statement  2  is  foming  an  aggregate  of  rows  (a  module), 
in  this  case  HI  and  H2,  and  assigning  the  name  'HISTINFO'  to  the  module. 
Statement  2  is  an  example  of  the  'SELECt'  procedure  that  is  part  of  the  new 
software  system.  This  procedure's  function  is  to  identify  aggregates  of 
database  rows  or  columns  (based  on  user  supplied  instructions),  attach 
user  supplied  names  to  them  and  them  store  them  on  the  database  for  later 
reference.  Any  future  occurance  of  the  aggregate  name  will  identify  the 
associated  rows  or  columns  to  the  system  for  processing.  Statement  3  is 
syntax  for  the  enhanced  OVLGRP  procedure.  The  user  is  requesting  that  all 
incumbents  in  the  study  ('INCUMBENTS*  is  a  system  reserve  keyword)  be 
clustered  based  on  their  responses  to  the  rows  identified  by  the  module 
name  'HISTINFO.'  Distance  squared  (DSQUARE)  is  to  be  used  to  calculate 
overlap  and  'MAXIMIZE'  indicates  that  most  similar  columns  are  to  be 
clustered  first.  The  user  supplied  ID's  HSNID,  LOHSNID,  HIHSNID,  SIMCOFID 
and  WITHINTD  are  assigned  to  their  respective  vectors,  stored  on  the  data¬ 
base,  and  are  later  referenced  by  the  enhanced  DIAGRAM  procedure.  Any 
heading  information  will  be  printed  at  the  top  of  the  group  membership 
output.  Statement  4  ends  the  source  language  program. 

CONCLUSION 

The  new  job  analysis  computer  software  system  being  developed  at 
Texas  A&M  University  should  open  iip  new  horizons  in  the  field  of 
occupational  research.  The  incorporation  of  the  enhanced  hierarchical 
clustering  procedure  in  the  new  system  will  allow  the  job  analyst  to 
apply  clustering  technology  to  a  host  of  questions  and,  it  is  hoped,  make 
the  answers  to  these  questions  easier  to  come  by. 
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TABLE  1 


CONCEPTUAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  JOB  ANALYTIC  DATABASE 


II  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19 


H  <■  Hlstoty  or  Background  Information 
T  ■  Task  Information 
E  ■  Equipment  Usage 
I  ■  Incumbent 
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APPENDIX  I 

SIMILARITY  MEASURE  FORMULAE 
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SIMIL/iRITY  MEASURE 


FORMULA 


EUCLIDEAN  DISTANCE 


i*n 


(X,  -  Y^)' 


1/2 


l*n 


SQUARED  EUCLIDEAN  DISTANCE 


DSQUARE  -  2  (X.  -  Y  )' 
i-1 


ABSOLUTE  OVERLAP 


i-n 


OVL  <■  52  minimum  (X.  ,  Y  ) 
i-1  ^  ^ 


BINARY 


BINARY 


#  Tasks  in  Common 
Between  X  and  Y 


#  Tasks  Performed  ,  #  Tasks  Performed 
By  X  By  Y 


-  @ 


@  #  Tasks  In  Common 

Between  X  and  Y 


NOTE:  The  symbols  in  the  above  formulas  are  defined  as  follows: 


X^  and  Y^  represent  the  ^th  elements  .in  the- data  vectors  of  jobs  X  and  Y, 
respectively. 

X  and  Y  represent  the  data  vectors  of  Jobs  X  and  Y,  respectively, 
n  -  the  number  of  elements  in  the  data  vectors  of  Job  X  or  Job  Y. 
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1.  UK  recruiters  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  Royal  Marines  are  responsible  for 
local  schools  liaison,  manning  the  recruiting  office,  test  administration, 
interviewing  and  allocation  to  a  specific  trade.  Their  accepb/reject  decisions 
are  seldom  reversed.  With  small  entries  they  are  face*,  with  the  choice  of 
accepting  an  applicant  or  waiting  in  the  hope  that  a  better  one  will  appear  later 
or  at  another  office.  The  penalties  for  errors  are  unfilled  placed  or  entrants 
of  lower  quadity  than  necessary.  The  Senior  Psychologist  (Navy)  advises  on 
selection  procedures  and  attempts  to  set  stamdards  that  optimise  entry  quality 
whilst  minimising  unfilled  places.  His  division  has  developed  a  Computer 
Assisted  Personnel  Selection  system  (CAPS)  which  advises  the  recruiter  on  the 
eagerness  of  the  Service  to  recruit  the  applicant  whose  personal  characteristics 
and  teat  scores  he  has  just  reported.  This  eagerness  is  expressed  as  a  value 
attached  to  ’ach  entry  date  for  each  trade  or  branch  for  which  the  applicant  is 
eligible.  If  hecruiting  is  going  well  this  value  will  be  low.  The  recruiter 

is  invited  to  accept  his  applicant  if  a  high-valued  opening  can  be  found  which 
satisfies  the  preferences  of  th^  applicant  for  type  of  work  and  joining  date. 

2.  Numerical  simulations  are  b&ing  used  to  prove  the  controlling  programme  and 
routines  of  the  "electronic  office"  type  are  being  developed  to  relieve  the 
recruiter  of  his  ciu'rent  heavy  clerical  load.  liquipment  procurement  is  in  progress. 
What  remains  to  be  discovered  is  the  extent  to  which  the  recruiter  will  take 
notice  of  the  advice  offered  by  the  data  link  concerning  the  value  of  a  particular 
applicant.  Rigid  adherence  to  the  advice  will  tend  to  perpetrate  the  current 
system  where  places  are  filled  largely  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  without 
reference  to  the  need  for  even  flows  of  talent  throughout  the  year  and  a  proper 
sharing  out  between  trade  groups. 

The  Basic  Concept 

3.  The  CAPS  system  in  its  present  form  appears  to  the  Careers  Adviser  (CA) 
as  two  distinct  sub-sustems;  one  tells  him  the  state  of  recruiting,  the  other 
is  an  electronic  booking  clerk.  The  purpose  of  the  first  is  to  help  bin  decide 
whether  to  accept  the  man  before  him  or  wait  for  a  better:  the  second  is  to  enable 
him  to  book  his  nan  and  quickly  get  through  the  paper-work  and  statistical  returns 
so  that  he  can  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  at  his  primary  task  of  engaging 

the  interest  of  potential  recruits. 

The  booking  function  will  require  further  programme  development  if  the  computer  is 
going  to  write  all  the  letters  and  compile  all  the  statistical  returns  with  the 
minimum  of  effort  from  the  CA.  To  date,  this  project  has  done  no  more  than 
illustrate  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  What  is  not  quite  so  strai^t- 
forward  us  the  design  of  the  communication  link  from  Director  of  Naval  Recndting 
(DNR)  to  the  CA  to  advise  him  whether  to  offer  a  place  to  a  specific  enquirer. 

It  is  to  this  problem  that  the  main  effeprt  of  the  CAPA  H&D  has  bedn  directed. 

The  sxiOplest  report  on  the  state  of  recriiiting  is  possibly  the  number  of  applicants 
forwarded  for  the  current  recruiting  period  amd  the  number  of  places  yet  unfilled. 
These  numbers  are  available  to  ONP,  and  could  be  reported  by  telephone  to  the 
Careers  Information  Offices  (CIOs).  The  figures  will  be  slightly  out  of  date  due 
to  various  delays  and  the  need  to  gather  nation-wide  bookings  before  an  accurate 
picture  can  be  developed.  Under  stable  recruiting  conditions,  especially  with 
large  intakes,  more  timely  feedback  would  not  improve  recruiting  and  the  present 
regional  quota  system  night  well  be  satisfactory.  However,  if  there  are  wide 
differences  in  applications  between  regions  or  at  difiererent  tines  of  the  year. 
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it  id  poBsibld  for  stciadBrds  ot  one  tiae  end  place  to  be  less  than  optiaua  when 
the  long  tera  national  result  is  considered.  For  exeaple,  a  transient  surfeit 
of  high  quality  applicants  for  a  particular  branch  ought  to  be  accepted  regaurdless 
of  local  quotas,  even  if  extra  recruiters  have  to  be  draftiitd  in  to  process  thea. 
Siailarlyi  a  very  saall  lowering  of  standards  at  all  offices  for  a  short  tiae 
aight  aake  good  a  transient  shortfsll  and  avoid  an  irrevocable  waste  of  new 
entry  training  places  whereas  a  large  long-tern  drop  in  standards  tends  to  dilute 
branch  quality  levels  and  start  a  chain-reaction  tdiich  aay  take  aony  years  to 
rectify. 


Kanipulation  of  entry  standards  should  be  purposeful  and  decisive,  lasting  only 
as  long  as  is  necessary  to  put  the  sittiation  to  rights. 


4.  Many  SP(N)  studies  have  shown  the  value  of  the  Becruit  Test  (BT)  score  as 
the  priae  index  of  aanpower  quality.  Higher  scorers  tend  to  stay  and  do  well. 
Becruiting  also  takes  into  account  other  factors  which  are  not  deducible  fron  test 
scores.  These  factors  have  been  grouped  into  what  are  referred  to  as  Personal 
Qualities  and  a  suaaary  of  the  CA's  assessaents  of  thea  is  recorded  as  a 
Personal  Qualities  Assessaent  score.  Besearch  is  still  going  on  to  refine  the 
PQ  assessaent  process  and  detemine  the  value  of  PQ  scores  in  predicting  progress 
in  the  Service. 


At  the  present  state  of  research  it  sems  reasonable  to  use  the  PQ  total  as  an 
index  of  aanpower  quality  in  conduction  with  the  BT  score  although  there  are 
insufficient  grounds  for  publishing  ainiaiia  PQ  scores.  It  has  not  been  shown 
that  low  PQ  scorers  have  a  low  probability  of  success. 


Central  to  the  airguaen'.  for  running  CAPS  on  a  computer  with  terminals  at 
the  recruiting  sites  is  the  possibility  of  advising  the  CA  of  the  very  latest 
recruiting  achieveaent  figures.  A  national  data  network  could  provide  all  users  with 
the  number  of  applicants  in  the  pipeline  for  each  branch  for  each  entry  into  the 
foreseeable  future.  From  chis  information  the  CA  could  work  out  that,  say,  an 
£M  entry  class  10  weeks  a'.iay  was  fully  booked  and  thereafter  bookings  tailed  away 
to  zero  by  week  20.  Comparison  with  other  branches  would  indicate  whether  this 
situation  was  a  laatter  of  general  recruiting  clima  ,  or  something  confined  to  that 
branch.  If  data  were  to  hand,  comparisons  could  be  b:ade  with  previous  years,  and 
so  on. 


The  outcome  of  the  assessaent  of  the  state  of  recruiting  would  be  an  impression 
of  whether  the  number  of  persons  booked  for  entry  on  a  certain  day  to  a  certain 
branch  was  greater  of  less  than  shoui.d  have  been  booked  at  that  tiae.  More 
people  should  have  been  booked  for  near  entries  than  for  distant:  aore  for  large 
intakes  than  for  small. 


Each  CA  would  have  his  own  ideas  about  how  many  should  have  been  booked  by  a 
certain  date  and  he  would  assess  in  his  own  way  the  urgency  of  particular 
shortfalls.  But  the  comparison  of  how  aany  had  been  booked  with  how  many  should 
have  been  booked  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  a  computer  could  so,  provided  it  had 
a  way  of  calculating  how  aany  should  have  been  booked  and  an  up-to-date  pictvire 
of  the  read  state  of  bookings.  Its  conclusions  could  be  siunmarised  as  a  number 
expressing  the  value  of  one  aore  booking  in  a  particular  branch  for  a  particular 
entry  date.  High  values  would  indicate  to  the  CA  that  he  should  relax  his 
selection  standards  beesuss  tiae  is  getting  short  and  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  new  entry  training  places  will  be  wasted. 


The  value  of  an  opening  is  correlated  with  the  probability  of  wasting  a  bramch 
opening.  Its  computation  in  CAPS  is  discussed  after  its  practical  application 
in  personal  selection. 
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It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  tue  value  attached  to  a  branch  vacancy  for 
a  particular  entry  date  is  used  by  CAPS  to  advise  the  recruiter  on  the  wisdom 
of  relaxing  or  tightening  his  selection  criteria  for  a  particular  opening,  • 
subject  to  minimuir.  standards,  but  always  with  the  aim  of  filling  every  vacancy. 

This  is  a  significant  change  in  selection  policy. 

The  value  of  Booking  at  the  Right  time 

6.  The  CAPS  system  is  trying  to  put  the  best  people  into  the-  new  entry  training 
openings  but  not  at  the  expense  of  wasting  any  of  the  places.  Regional  monthly 
quotas  run  this  risk  as  do  unrealistically  high  recruiting  standards.  Low 
standards  allow  branch  entries  to  be  of  diluted  quality  sometimes  t^  the  exclusion 
of  good  applicants.  One  simple  adjustment  is  to  publish  the  value  of  an  entrant 
for  each  branch  for  each  entry  week  computed  by  comparing  the  number  who  should 
have  been  booked  by  that  time  with  the  number  actually  in  the  pipeline. 

Such  a  system  would  indicate  the  degree  of  shortage  and  the  urgency  of  doing  something 
about  it.  The  CA  could  then  choose  an  entry  date  which  was  convenient  for  the 
applicant  and  which  hud  a  high  value.  Once  a  booking  had  been  made,  the  value  for 
the  same  opening  would  decrease,  to  zero  if  all  places  had  been  booked'. 

Of  course  it  might  not  be  possible  for  the  appliceuit  to  enter  on  the  date 
suggested  by  the  very  highest  value,  but  insofar  sis  the  CA's  tended  to  book  high 
valued  dates,  so  the  probabilities  of  wasting  new  entry  places  would  be  lowered. 

Early  overbooking  could  be  controlled  by  temporarily  closing  branch  entries  that 
had  attracted  more  bookings  tlian  targetted  that  far  in  advance.  As  time  passed 
the  urgency  to  complete  the  class  list  would  increase  and  the  particular  opening 
would  allow  an  overbooking  margin  based  on  the  numbers  likely  to  fail  to  join 
after  final  approval. 

The  Value  of  Booking  the  Right  Person 

7.  The  application  of  the  value  of  an  opening  to  the  counselling  of  an  applicant, 
as  thus  far  described,  takes  no  account  of  the  requirement,  not  only  to  fill 
places,  but  tc  fill  them  with  the  best  people  available.  And,  furthermore,  as  the 
discussion  of  branch  recruiting  policies  emphasises,  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  Service  to  fill  one  branch  with  talented  applicants  regardless  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  other  branches. 

It  is  here  that  the  talent  matrix  (figure  "J)  which  is  used  in  declaring  branch 
recruiting  policies  finds  its  key  application.  Each  enquirer  who  has  taken  the 
Recruit  Test  and  been  interviewed  can  be  placed  in  4  x  5  matrix  according  to  his 
or  her  RT  and  PQ  scores.  Multiplying  the  percentages  of  the  branch  policy  by  class 
size  shows  the  numbei*  of  persons  in  each  RT  and  PQ  position  that  ought  to  be 
recruited  to  ensure  that  each  entry  class  is  of  comparable  RT  and  FQ  make-up  and 
that  each  branch  gets  its  fair  and  agreed  share  of  the  talent  expected  to  join 
■In  the  year  ahead.  Figure  1  illustrates  this  computation  for  one  seaman  entry 
class  of  26  men. 


Figure  1  Make-up  of  a  Seaman  class  (26  men) 
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Matrix  B  of  Figure  8  shows  the  ideal  make-up  for  the  Seaman  Entry  for  a  pertxwUlax 
date.  It  is  a  target  only  and  hence  the  decimal  fractional  non  can  be  tolerated. 
The  Jan  80  version  of  CAPS  keeps  the  branch  recruiting  policies  constant  which 
assumes  that  the  distributioi.  of  BT  and  P<i  scores  in  the  entry  population  is  going 
to  remain  stable  throughout  the  yeair.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  valid  but  there 
is  no  obviously  better  assumption  to  make  until  the  CAPS  system  has  been  running 
long  enough  to  gather  its  own  performance  data.  Its  objective  is  to  extract  the 
best  talent  from  the  applicant  population.  If  it  is  more  successful  than  the 
present  procedures  the  branch  recruiting  policies  will  be  able  to  call  for  higher 
proportions  of  better  q'iUL).ity  entrants. 


The  Value  of  Bookinic  the  Right  Person  at  the  Right  Time 

8.  Previous  sections  discussed  attributing  a  value  to  an  opening  which  depended 
on  the  probability  of  wasting  a  new  entry  training  place  for  that  branch  on  that 
date.  Distant  entries  attracted  lower  values  because  there  was  more  time  left 
to  recruit.  Large  entry  numbers  pushed  up  the  probability  of  unfilled  places. 
Bookings  descremented  the  value  of  an  opening  until  it  reached  zero  when  the 
number  of  recruits  who  had  been  booked  by  that  time  eq\>alled  the  number  who  should 
have  been. 


i  Manpower  quality  considerations  are  brought  in  by  computing  the  number  who  should 

5  have  been  boohed,  not  simply  in  terms  of  places,  but  as  places  ideally  intended  for 

entrants  ol  a  peu^ticular  position  on  the  RT-PQ  matrix.  This  would  then  be  in 
accord  with  the  agreed  set  of  branch  recruiting  policies.  Thus  it  could  happen,  foi 
exrjiple,  that  a  branch  weis  well  booked  for  middle  qitaliiy  entrants  but  low  on 
Row  R1  of  the  matrix.  Any  R1  applicant  prepared  to  join  on  the  date  in  question 
would  then  be  seen  as  more  highly  valued  than  other  aprlicants  for  this  branch. 

In  summary,  the  value  of  an  opening  depenos  on  the  RT-It^  position  of  the  enquirer, 
s  on  the  needs  of  a  branch  for  persons  of  that  quality,  and  on  the  time  left  in 

\  which  to  fill  such  places  as  are  still  vacant. 
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THE  USAF  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALysiS  PROGRAM;  AN  EVOLVING  TECHNOLOGY 
(Thu  P.M.) 


The  recent  history  of  the  USAF  Occupational  Analysis  Program 
has  been  one  of  steady  progress.  We  have  been  learning  from 
management  inspections  that  our  continuing  analysis  of  enlistment 
specialties  can  be  improved  by  tailoring  occupational  data  products 
to  the  users  needs.  The  development  of  Utilization  and  Training 
Workshops  for  each  specialty  where  major  command.  Air  Force  Manpower 
and  Personnel  Center,  air  staff  functional  managers,  training  staff, 
training  development  representatives,  and  occupational  analysts  meet 
to  discuss  the  Air  Force  use  of  personnel  and  negotiate  training 
requirements  is  a  major  innovation  in  the  use  of  occupational  data 
and  in  the  Instructional  Systems  Development  (ISD)  model.  The  Air 
Force  specialty  training  standard  has  taken  on  new  meaning  as  a 
"contract"  between  Air  Force  users  and  the  training  community.  Such 
workshops  evolved  out  of  the  Hasty  Grad  program  initiated  by  the  ATC 
Commander.  The  result  has  been  an  improved  training  decisions 
system,  and  research  Is  now  underway  to  further  develop  the  system. 
In  certain  areas j  particularly  where  contingency  operations  are 
involved,  our  standard  occupational  survey  technology  does  not  let 
us  directly  assess  the  training  needs;  in  the  security  police  area, 
it  was  necessary  to  develop  a  scenario  approach  using  an  inventory 
of  tactics  k>  /wledgen,  and  equipment  to  determine  what  should  be 
included  in  a  new  Air  Base  Ground  Defense  course.  Over  900  security 
police  officers  and  senior  NCOs  rated  the  items  in  the  inventory  and 
correlational  analysis  revealed  very  high  agreement  between  groups 
on  what  should  be  trained.  Thus,  scenario-based  analysis  is  a  new 
technique  which  can  help  us  deal  with  future  contingency 
operations.  We  are  currently  also  adapting  the  Training  Emphasis 

technology  for  use  in  other  specialized  applications;  it  is 

presently  in  the  field  in  one  Electronics  Principles  Inventory  and 
was  also  used  in  a  fashion  in  the  Officer  Professional  Military 

Education  project  which  is  now  near  completion.  While  originally 
designed  to  assess  first  term  training  requirements,  we  believe  that 
the  Training  Emphasis  methodology  can  be  used  in  meeting  a  number  of 
special  needs.  We  anticipate  that  our  occupational  analysis 
technology  will  continue  to  evolve  to  help  in  meeting  Air  force 

management  needs  in  the  1980s. 
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THE  AIR  FORCE  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  PROGRAM  -  A  CHANGING  TECHNOLOGY 

Walter  E  Drisklll,  Ph.D.,  Jimmy  L  MitchbZl,  Pb.D., 

Joseph  S.  Tartell 

USAF  Occupational  Analysis  Program 
US.^F  Occupational  Measurement  Center  (ATC) 

Randolph  AFB,  Texas  78l48 

As  occupational  analysts,  one  of  the  criticisms  we  hear  most  from  managers 
and  trainers  is  that  job  analysis  "doesn't  tell  us  what  people  should  be  doing." 
Fortunately  in  the  US  Air  Force  occupational  analysis  program  we  now  have  the 
techniques  to  counter  such  criticism,  be  they  legitimate  or  not-so-Iegitimate. 

Several  arguments  may  prevail  with  the  criticism  levied  by  users  of  job  data. 
After  having  analyzed  the  jobs  of  over  800,000  enlisted  job  Incumbents  in  300 
plus  occupations  as  well  as  over  a  third  of  the  officer  force,  we  are  convinced 
that  such  criticisms  primarily  stem  from  three  sources. 

First,  in  many  instances  (a  vast  majority,  in  fact),  the  "what  is"  of  the  work 
environment,  as  revealed  by  job  analysis,  is  the  real  world  -  and  contentions  about 
"what  people  should  be  doing"  likely  to  be  spurious.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  that  exist  between  stated  policies  and  the  implementation  of  those  policies, 
and  when  the  discrepancies  are  Investigated,  many  times  policy  is  at  odds  with  the 
real  world. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  several  years  ago.  We  were  sunfeying  the  fire 
protection  occupation.  During  our  interviews  with  firefighters  we  identified  a 
number  of  tasks  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  runway  barriers.  When  the  trainers 
and  staff  managers  of  the  occupation  saw  these  tasks,  they  wanted  to  purge  them 
from  the  fire  protection  task  inventory.  They  stated  categorically  that  runway 
barrier  maintenance  was  a  function  of  the  power  production  occupation,  and  that 
directives  were  in  effect  bo  prohibit  fire  protection  personnel  from  such  activity. 


Even  though  the  trainers  and  staff  managers  were  adamant  that  no  fire  protection 
personnel  performed  any  manway  barrier  maintenance,  we  left  the  runway  barrier  main¬ 
tenance  tasks  in  the  fire  protection  inventory,  following  our  usual  policy  of  not 
eliminating  tasks  based  on  contentions  like  those  that  were  made.  Instead,  we  let 
the  results  of  the  job  analysis  give  us  the  answer. 


After  administering  the  job  inventory  to  the  fire  protection  personnel,  the 
analysis  showed  that  over  35  percent  of  the  journeymen  level  fire  protection  spec¬ 
ialists  were  maintaining  runway  barriers.  A  follow-up  inquiry  of  base  commanders 
and  their  subordinate  representatives  for  airfield  operations  revealed  that,  in  fact, 
the  commanders  were  using  fire  protection  personnel  for  barrier  maintenance.  The 
reason  they  gave  was  that  the  power  production  specialists,  who  were  by  policy  and 
directive  responsible  for  those  systems,  did  not  perform  night  shift  operations. 

When  a  runway  barrier  became  inoperative  in  the  middle  of  the  night  or  there  was  a 
wind  direction  change  which  necessitated  a  relocation  of  the  barrier,  the  quickest 
and  simplest  remedy  was  to  turn  to  the  fire  protection  specialists.  They  are  always 
on  the  flightline,  are  mobile,  and  could  make  the  necessary  repairs  or  change 
locations  long  before  a  power  production  specialist  could  be  routed  from  his  bed 
to  take  care  of  the  work.  As  a  result  of  this  fiiading,  minor  runway  barrier 
maintenance  responsibilities  were  added  to  the  fire  protection  specialty.  Thus, 
the  policy  guidance  was  brought  into  line  with  the  real  world. 
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The  second  rource  of  confusion  between  "what  is"  and  "what  ought  co  be"  some¬ 
times  lies  in  obscure  management  or  training  problems.  In  a  suirvey  of  the  Air  For  • 
environmental  health  occupation  a  few  years  ago,  we  found  that  none  of  the  personrii ' 
from  apprentice  through  super\''isor  were  perfvirming  any  of  the  new  tasks  associated 
with  the  protection  of  the  environment  that  had  been  brought  about  by  environmental 
protection  legislation.  Since  our  resident  training  schools  were  teaching  these 
new  tasks,  we  conducted  a  follow-on  investigation  to  find  out  why  these  tasks  were 
not  being  performed.  The  results  showed  that  while  the  more  recent  graduates  of 
technical  training  knew  how  to  perform  the  tasks,  their  supervisors  and  managers  did 
not  permit  them  to  do  so.  The  reason:  the  supervisors  and  managers  and  more 
experienced  personnel  had  not  received  training  and  did  not  know  how  the  new  tasks 
were  to  be  performed.  Thus,  the  new  tasks  had  not  been  implemented  by  operational 
units.  Obviously,  this  problem  was  one  of  management  and  the  training  of  the  mana¬ 
gers  and  supervisors. 

The  third  source  is  the  inconsistency  of  perceptions  of  what  "ought  to  be," 
brought  about  by  the  differing  levels  of  management  involvement  of  the  individuals 
concerned  with  an  occupation,  and  brought  about  by  the  changing  nature  of  the  work 
environment.  Different  management  levels  have  different  perspectives  about  what 
personnel  in  an  occupation  should  be  doing.  At  the  very  top  level  of  management, 
because  of  their  broader  scope  of  responsibility,  we  find  personnel  who  want  every 
worker  to  be  able  to  perform  every  task  in  the  occupation.  At  the  very  bottom 
level,  that  is,  at  the  first  line  supervisor  level  who  is  responsible  for  getting 
the  job  done,  the  expectancy  is  that  people  will  do  only  that  which  is  required  in 
their  jobs.  They  usually  are  less  concerned  with  breadth  of  ability  and  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  specialized  ability.  Depending  upon  the  number  of  levels  between  the 
top  and  bottom,  you  can  have  very  different  perceptions  about  what  the  incumbents 
of  an  occupation  should  do.  Once  again  this  is  a  management  problem.  The  issue  is 
that  there  is  no  average  job  in  an  occupation  -  that  there  really  are  many  different 
jobs,  and  unfortunately,  as  Driskill  and  Mitchell  (1979)  pointed  out  in  the  paper 
to  the  Military  Testing  Association  the  separate  jobs  are  frequently  viewed  as  error 
variance.  In  reality,  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about  what  people  should  be  doing 
from  any  particular  perspective  -  level  of  management  l:ivolvement .  An  occupation 
must  be  viewed  from  the  perspective  that  there  are  many  different  jobs  which 
emerge  because  of  situational  factors. 

The  changing  nature  of  the  work  environment  presents  an  mique  problem  and  is 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  new  equipment,  new  concepts,  or  new  factors 
which  cause  or  require  the  forecasting  of  what  will  be  in  the  future.  This  is  an 
extremely  difficult  problem,  for  there  is  no  experience  upon  vrhich  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  about  what  the  jobs  will  be.  Instead,  it  is  a  matter  of  forecasting.  We 
have  been  able  in  the  Air  Force  occupational  analysis  program  to  do  some  forecasting 
and  believe  that  we  have  a  handle  on  ways  of  tackli'.g  the  problem. 

We  have  taken  two  approaches  to  the  problem.  The  first  of  these  is  in  the  use 
of  utilization  and  training  conferences  which  convene  periodically  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  occupational  survey.  In  these  conferences  staff  management  personnel, 
operational  personnel  from  the  major  using  commands,  personnel  classification  and 
assignment  representatives,  trainers,  and  occupational  analysts  meet  in  a  workshop. 
There,  with  job  analysis  data  from  the  real  world,  these  representatives  can  work 
out  the  problems  of  management,  of  utilization,  and  of  training.  In  more  than  100 
of  these  workshops  over  the  last  two  years,  we  have  found  that  the  problems  of  dif¬ 
fering  concepts  of  what  jobs  should  be,  as  well  as  differences  between  what  people 
should  be  doing  and  what  they  are  doing,  are  usually  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

To  some  extent  also,  the  question  of  forecasting  changes  in  jobs  can  be  addressed 


on  the  baslfl  of  collective  experience  of  those  present  at  the  workshop.  With  air 
staff  representatives  and  major  command  representatives  present,  future  equipment 
procurement  and  shifts  In  management  policy  can  be  discussed  and  the  impact  of  such 
changes  on  training  and  utilization  can  be  ascertained.  These  utilization  and 
training  workshops  represent  a  new  and  more  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  specialties.  In  the  Air  Force,  we  feel  that  they  have  been  tremendously 
successful,  and  we  view  such  workshops  as  a  major  Innovation  In  Instructional  Systems 
Development  and  personnel  management. 

Another  approach  we  are  using  to  address  the  question  of  forecasting  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  training  emphasis  technology  used  in  the  Air  Force  occupational 
analysis  program  which  was  reported  by  Ruck,  Thompson,  and  Thomson  (1978)  at  an 
earlier  Military  Testing  Association  conference.  In  this  methodology  we  use  the  job 
inventory  for  an  occupation  as  a  basis  for  collecting  opinions  from  senior  super¬ 
visors  in  the  occupation  on  two  elements.  The  first  element  is  an  identifichtion  of 
the  tasks  within  the  job  inventory  for  the  occupation  that  require  formal  or  struc¬ 
tured  training  prior  to  an  airman's  entry  into  the  work  or  occupation;  and  the  second 
elament  is  the  ratings  of  these  supervisors  of  the  emphasis  that  should  be  provided 
in  training  on  each  of  the  tasks  that  they  selected  for  training.  They  use  a  nine 
point  scale  to  make  these  ratings. 

Our  first  application  of  the  adaptation  came  in  a  study  to  determine  training 
requirements  for  security  policemen  in  Air  Base  Groi'nd  Defense  Tactics  (Mitchell, 

1980).  During  the  process  of  conducting  an  occupational  survey  of  the  Security 
Police  occupational  field,  questions  arose  about  iniujal  and  follow-on  training  for 
personnel  associated  with  Security  Police  Element  for  Contingencies  (SPECS)  concept 
for  base  defense.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  this  program  was  to  be  replaced  with  a 
new  Air  Base  Ground  Defense  (ABGD)  approach  in  which  the  Air  Force  assumed  complete 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  Air  Force  bases. 

The  evolution  of  the  Air  Base  Ground  Defense  concept  caused  immediate 
recognition  of  the  need  for  specialized  training  in  the  area  of  defensive  combat 
skills.  The  challenge  facing  the  staff  of  the  Security  Police  Academy  was  to 
identify,  from  the  domain  of  all  possible  combat  skills,  those  skills  and  knowledges 
most  directly  applicable  to  Air  Force  air  base  defense,  and  to  develop  an  appropriate 
course  of  instruction  which  would  meet  the  defined  training  requirement  and  still  be 
within  the  constraints  of  an  austere  training  budget.  In  agreeing  to  provide  some 
assistance  in  defining  the  ABGD  training  requirement,  the  staff  of  the  USAF  Occupa¬ 
tional  Measurement  Center  recognized  that  the  normal  occupational  analysis  methodology, 
aimed  at  the  quantified  description  of  the  tasks  personnel  perform  in  their  jobs, 
would  not  be  applicable.  The  ABGD  concept  requires  training  for  contingency  opera¬ 
tions;  that  is,  for  what  might  happen  rather  than  for  what  tasks  Security  personnel 
perform  in  their  day-to-day  peacetime  jobs.  Thus,  the  normal  "Task  List"  approach 
would  not  meet  the  objective  of  this  project. 

One  obvious  approach  was  to  define  the  possibilities  which  might  occur  and  ask 
senior  Security  Police  personnel  what  training  should  be  given.  This  approach 
required  a  structured  questionnaire,  which  defined  the  situation  very  precisely 
("what  might  occur"),  and  structured  the  responses  of  the  Individuals  surveyed  so 
that  the  data  could  be  easily  summarized  and  compared.  This  approach  would  involve 
a  "scenario"  which  had  not  previously  been  used  in  the  TJSAF  occupational  analysis 
program.  Thus,  in  this  study,  we  were  at  the  very  edge  of  the  "state  of  the  art", 
and  there  was  no  previous  history  of  research  which  would  lead  to  the  clear  speci¬ 
fication  of  decision  criteria  (such  as  exists  for  the  regular  occupational  analysis 
program) . 
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While  it  may  have  been  possible  to  specify  a  series  of  scenarios  and  ask  for 
ratings  of  what  should  be  trained,  such  an  approach  would  have  generated  more  data 
than  could  have  meaningfully  been  analyzed.  In  discussions  with  the  Security  Police 
Academy  Commander,  it  was  agreed  to  limit  this  project  to  a  single  scenario  -  the 
one  which  would  be  at  the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum  of  possible  serious  threats  and 
yet  would  still  be  within  the  realm  of  a  credible  defensive  response.  In  these 
discussions,  it  was  further  agreed  that  a  list  of  the  skills,  knowledges,  equipment, 
and  weapons  would  be  used  to  gather  data  rather  than  the  usual  task  list.  It  was 
considered  that  such  a  list  of  skills,  knowledges,  and  weapons  would  be  more  relevant 
in  this  case,  and  would  be  more  directly  interpretable  for  the  design  of  ABGD  training. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  data  gathered  would  consist  of  ratings  by 
senior  Security  Police  personnel  of  the  relative  emphasis  which  each  item  (skills, 
knowledges,  weapons)  should  receive  In  an  ABQD  training  course.  The  Air  Force  Human 
Resources  Laboratory  (Occupational  and  Manpower  Research  Division),  Brooks  AFB,  Texas, 
developed  a  rating  procedure  to  identify  tasks  (in  a  normal  DSAF  Job  Inventory)  which 
should  be  given  the  greatest  emphasis  in  Initial  training  (defined  as  resident  training 
or  formal  on- the- Job  training).  This  training  emphasis  research  was  conducted  in  1978 
and  was  released  for  operational  use  by  the  USAP  Occupational  Analysis  Program  in 
February  1979.  This  technology  is  currently  being  used  in  every  occupational  survey 
to  gather  data  for  technical  training  curriculum  developers  and  training  managers. 

In  the  ABGD  situation,  where  a  hypothetical  scenario  was  used,  there  had  been 
no  research  to  determine  if  Training  Emphasis  ratings  could  be  gathered  reliably 
and  have  some  relevance  or  validity.  In  using  the  Training  Emphasis  technology  in 
a  new  situation,  the  present  project  extended  and  modified  the  original  puipose  of 
the  training  emphasis  research.  For  the  ABGD  project,  the  question  asked  of  raters 
had  to  be  more  specific  -  they  were  asked  what  the  relative  emphasis  should  be  on 
various  skills,  knowledges,  equipment,  weapons,  etc.  in  a  new  Air  Base  Ground  Defense 
Tactics  course.  This  question  was  much  more  specific  than  is  the  case  with  usual 
training  emphasis  ratings;  logically,  if  reliable  and  valid  ratings  can  be  achieved 
in  the  more  general  training  emphasis  areas,  then  it  should  be  highly  likely  that 
ratings  in  a  more  specific,  clearly  defined  situation  (dealing  with  only  one  course) 
would  also  be  reliable  and  potentially  useful. 

The  scenario  and  inventory  of  ABGD  tactics  and  equipment  were  developed  during 
September  and  early  October  1978.  An  initial  list  was  developed  by  the  Combat 
Skills  staff  at  Camp  Bullls,  working  with  a  team  of  occupational  analysts.  This 
list  was  reviewed  and  embellished  in  a  conference  session  with  the  staff  of  the 
Security  Police  Academy  at  Lackland  AFB.  The  scenario  was  developed  by  the  senior 
staff  of  the  Academy  and  was  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Security  Police,  Kirtland  AFB  NM,  which  is  the  highest  Air  Force  management  level 
for  police. 

The  ABGD  Tactics  Inventory  was  validated  in  a  two-step  process.  First,  approxi¬ 
mately  50  senior  Security  Police  representatives  at  the  October  1978  World  Wide 
Security  Police  Symposium  reviewed  the  list  in  detail  and  critiqued  its  approach  and 
content.  In  addition,  major  command  representatives  took  copies  of  the  instrument 
back  to  their  commands  for  further  analysis  and  review.  MAJCOM  comments  were  funneled 
back  through  the  Office  of  Security  Police  (AFOSP)  at  Kirtland  AFB,  to  insure  the 
differences  of  opinion  could  be  resolved,  and  to  demonstrate  that  this  was  an  offi¬ 
cial  AFOSP  project.  Command  comments  were  analyzed  and  forwarded  to  the  TJSAF 
Occupational  Measurement  Center  for  use  in  developing  the  final  survey  instrument. 

A  final  version  of  the  ABGD  Inventory  was  constructed  in  January  and  February  1979. 
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During  April  197?,  S'! 00  copies  of  the  ABGD  Inventory  were  mailed  to  Security 
Police  units  worldwide.  A  letter  of  instractions  was  included  which  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  project  and  requested  an  immediate  and  complete  response.  Brigadier 
General  William  R.  Brooksher,  the  Chief  of  Security  Police  (AFOSP,  Kirtland  AFB  M) 
signed  the  letter,  which  may  account  for  the  exceptional  level  and  speed  of  response. 
One  thousand  and  twenty- three  completed  booklets  (a  93  percent  return  rate)  was 
received  by  the  USAF  Occupational  Measurement  Center  within  37  days  of  mailing,  when 
the  administration  was  closed  <ind  data  entered  into  the  computer.  This  initial  data 
base  was  subjected  to  a  number  of  quality  control  "cioan  up"  procedures  before  being 
entered  into  the  primary  analysis  programs. 


i 

I 

i 


Sampling  in  a  special  study,  such  as  the  ABGD  project,  is  a  critical  part  of 
the  study.  In  this  case,  one  of  the  basic  issues  to  be  addressed  was  whether  there 
was  a  general  consensus  as  to  what  should  be  given  emphasis  In  ABGD  training.  In 
order  to  define  whether  there  were  such  a  consensus,  it  was  necessary  to  define  a 
variety  of  groups  of  personnel  who  might  have  differing  opinions  as  to  what  should  be 
trained.  If  there  was  general  agreement  among  such  groups,  then  it  would  be  possible 
to  assert  that  the  underlying  rating  policy  had  been  tapped,  and  that  the  resulting 
ratings  could  be  used  in  decisionmaking.  If  there  was  no  general  agreement,  then  it 
might  still  be  possible  to  Identify  groups  likely  to  have  a  realistic  opinion  as  to 
what  should  be  trained  (e.g. ,  those  with  knowledge  of  the  war  plan,  those  with 
combat  experience,  etc. )  and  use  their  ratings  for  making  decisions  as  to  the  ABGD 
curriculum. 

In  discussion  with  the  Security  Police  Academy  Commander,  it  was  decided  to 
include  a  variety  of  groups  so  that  the  degree  of  their  agreement  could  be  assessed. 
Raters  assigned  to  the  air  staff  or  on  major  command  staffs  would  be  used  as  one 
group,  since  they  couJ.d  be  expected  to  have  the  greatest  knowledge  of  security 
contingency  plans.  All  Security  Police  officers  above  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant 
were  included  to  insure  that  the  overall  sample  had  some  officers  with  combat 
experience,  such  as  in  Southeast  Asia.  Background  questions  were  included  to  insure 
that  those  with  combat  experience  could  be  identified  and  contrasted  with  those  who 
had  no  combat  experience.  It  was  also  considered  important  to  include  some  way 
to  idontify  officers  and  NCOs  who  were  part  of  the  training  establishment  to 
ascertain  if  their  opinions  were  in  agreement  with  operational  personnel. 

The  opinions  of  flight  commanders  might  be  different  from  those  who  are  staff 
personnel.  Thus,  all  first  lieutenants  and  captains  with  at  least  18  months 
experience  as  shift  commanders  were  also  included.  In  addition,  a  random  sample 
of  200  senior  enlisted  managers  wore  included,  as  well  as  a  random  sample  of  150 
fully  qualified  technicians  in  the  security  or  law  enforcement  field.  Finally,  it 
might  be  considered  that  those  who  had  received  "Safeside"  training,  which  was 
specialized  training  in  perimeter  defense,  might  also  represent  a  different  perspec¬ 
tive.  It  proved  difficult  to  identify  personnel  with  Safeside  experience  and  it 
was  necessary  to  ask  for  nominations  from  each  major  command  of  personnel  with  Safe- 
side  experience.  All  commands  cooperated  in  this  effort  and  provided  nominations 
by  immediate  return  message. 

A  total  of  1,023  booklets  were  returned  and  processed.  The  rater  sample 
represented  a  very  significant  proportion  of  the  senior  leadership  of  the  Security 
Police  career  field.  Using  the  reliability  program  (REXALL)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Occupational  Data  Analysis  Programs  (CODAP),  906  cases  were  processed.  These  906 
cases  were  found  to  be  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  recommended  training 
emphasis  for  the  items  in  the  ABGD  inventory.  The  interrater  reliability  (as 
assessed  through  components  of  variance  of  group  means  analysis)  among  these  906 
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raters  was  .996.  Because  the  high  interrater  agreement  might  be  attributed  to  the 
number  of  cases  in  the  sample,  we  did  further  analysis  in  which  we  divided  the  906 
cases  up  into  12  subgroups.  Interrater  agreement  within  each  subgroup  exceeded 
.90.  We  then  correlated  the  responses  of  the  Individuals  in  the  groups  with  those 
in  each  of  the  other  groups,  as  well  as  the  ratings  of  the  total  sample.  The  13 
intercorrelations  range  from  a  low  of  .90  (rounded)  to  .99.  The  N  for  the  12  sub¬ 
groups  ranged  from  5^  to  400. 

These  correlations  indicated  a  very  high  agreement  among  Security  Policemen 
who  are  knowledgeable  of  Mr  Base  Ground  Defense  tactics.  As  a  result,  the  Security 
Police  Academy  was  able  to  determine  the  curriculum  for  ABGD  training  that  is  now 
given  at  Camp  Bullis,  Texas. 

We  have  extended  our  methodology  in  an  extensive  study  of  the  leadership, 
management,  and  communication  tasks  officers  perform.  This  project  is  to  provide 
data  for  the  development  of  Professional  Military  Education  (PME).  In  addition  to 
collecting  task  performance  data  in  the  usual  format,  we  also  collected  officer 
judgments  about  the  emphasis  that  should  be  placed  on  various  topics  now  taught  in 
PME  courses.  While  these  data  are  not  yet  reported,  preliminary  analysis  indicates 
that  the  extension  of  the  technology  has  again  produced  reliable  results. 

In  summary,  then,  occupational  analysts,  at  least  In  the  Air  Force  program, 
are  in  a  position  to  answer  criticisms  about  "what  should  be."  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  in  the  face  of  such  criticism,  the  starting  point  is  always  what  the 
real  world  of  work  is.  Assessments  of  "what  should  be"  then  can  be  made,  and  the 
methodology  exists  to  address  the  question  of  "what  should  be"  when  it  is  legiti¬ 
mately  different  than  "what  is." 
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CONSISTENCY  OF  UNIT  PERFORMANCE  RATINGS  BY  ARMOR  OFFICERS  AND  NCOS 
(Thu  P.M.) 


Although  the  operation  of  a  tank  requires  coordination  among 
its  crewmembers,  tank  crews  are  rarely  fully-manned.  Both  training 
and  maintenance  suffer  as  a  consequence.  In  1977  the  Tank  Forces 
Management  Group  recommended  as  a  solution  that  additional  crewmen 
be  assigned  to  tank  units  and  that  the  effects  of  their  assignment 
be  evaluated.  As  part  of  the  evaluation,  additional  tank  crewmen 
were  assigned  to  12  different  battalions  in  USAREUR.  Their  effects 
on  unit  performance  were  determined  by  comparing  the  effectiveness 
of  these  12  battalions  with  that  of  6  battalions  to  which  no 

additional  crewmen  were  assigned.  Since  unit  performance  tests 

could  not  be  administered,  the  comparisons  were  made  using  officer 
and  NCO  ratings.  While  these  data  produced  the  expected 

differences,  response  biases  favoring  unit  augmentation  were 
considered  possible.  The  internal  consistency  of  the  data  was 

examined  to  determine  if  such  biases  occurred,  and  if  so,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  their  influence  on  the  results. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  TO&E  for  armor  units  specifies  that  the  17  tanks  in  a  tank 
company  be  manned  by  68  crewmen,  which  is  equivalent  to  4  crewmen  per 
tank.  While  this  number  of  crewmen  should  enable  each  unit  to  fully 
man  its  tanks,  the  17  tanks  are,  in  fact,  rarely  fully  manned.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  absenses  resulting  from  leave,  sick-call,  in-proc¬ 
essing,  out-processing,  and  assignment  to  details.  In  part  it  is  due 
to  the  assignment  of  tank  crewmen  to  special  duty,  and  in  some  cases 
to  the  failure  to  assign  the  full  complement  of  68  men  to  a  tank  com¬ 
pany. 

The  successful  operation  of  a  tank,  however,  requires  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  full  four-man  crew.  Many  duties  performed  during 
training  involve  close  Interaction  between  and  among  the  crewmen  in 
all  four  positions.  These  duties  cannot  be  taught  or  practiced  in  the 
absense  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  crew. 

The  shortage  of  armor  crewmen  can  also  interfere  with  tank  main¬ 
tenance,  Routine  maintenance  is  frequently  delayed  because  there  are 
not  enough  men  available  to  complete  the  required  number  of  maintenance 
tasks . 

In  1977,  the  Tank  Forces  Management  Group  issued  a  report  dealing 
with  the  shortage  of  authorized  tank  crewmen  in  armor  units.  ^  The 
report  states  that  the  loss  in  the  effectiveness  of  a  Tank  Weapon  System 
resulting  from  the  absense  of  just  one  crev/man  is  greater  than  50  per¬ 
cent.  The  report  also  notes  that  the  full  complement  of  four  crewmen 
does  not  provide  for  replacements  of  crewmen  lost  in  combat,  and  that 
it  does  not  provide  sufficient  manpower  for  the  efficient  operation  or 
servicing  of  the  equipment.  Consequently,  the  group  recommended  that 
the  number  of  crewmen  in  armor  units  be  increased  by  one  crewman  per 
tank  and  that  the  effects  of  this  increase  be  assessed. 

In  response  to  these  recommendations,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
ordered  that  a  test  be  conducted  of  the  augmented  tank  crew  or"fifth 
crewmen"  concept.  The  purpose  of  the  test  would  be  to  determine  how 
the  assignment  of  additional  crewmen  would  affect  the  quality  of  train¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  in  armor  units,  to  determine  how  their  assignment 
would  affect  the  operational  capabilities  of  these  units,  and  to  assess 
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the  severity  of  any  problems  that  the  additional  crewmen  would  cause 
in  the  areas  of  administrative  reporting,  transportation,  logistics, 
and  command  control. 

Since  the  test  of  the  fifth  crewman  concept  was  to  be  conducted 
in  USAREUR  using  TO&E  armor  units,  an  important  restriction  was  imposed 
upon  the  test  design.  No  data  collection  procedures  could  be  used  that 
would  interfere  with  the  combat  readiness  of  the  test  units.  This  meant, 
in  effect,  that  objective  test  procedures  could  not  be  used  to  measure 
the  effects  of  unit  augmentation.  The  assessment  would  be  limited,  in¬ 
stead,  to  information  that  could  be  collected  through  the  use  of  question¬ 
naires  or  interviews.  As  a  consequence,  the  results  of  the  test  were 
susceptible  to  the  types  of  biases  that  are  present  in  any  subjective 
evaluation.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  test  of 
the  "fifth  crewman"  concept,  to  summarize  the  major  findings,  and  to 
discuss  the  effects  of  the  use  of  subjective  data. 


METHOD 

Eighteen  armor  battalions  in  USAREUR  participated  in  the  "fifth 
crewman"  test.  Twelve  of  the  battalions  were  each  augmented  in  strength 
with  54  additional  tank  crewmen,  one  crewman  for  each  tank  in  an  armor 
battalion.  The  remaining  six  battalions  filled  to  100%  of  strength 
authorized  by  the  TO&E,  but  were  not  augmented  beyond  this  level. 

The  number  of  additional  tank  crevmien  assigned  to  the  test  bat¬ 
talions  and  the  organization  level  to  vrhich  they  were  assigned  are 
summarized  in  Table  1. 


TABLE  1 

Number  of  Additional  Crewmen  Assigned  to  Test 
Battalions  and  Organizational  Level  of  Assignment 


Number  of 
Additional 

Tank  Crewmen 

Per  Battalion 

Organizatiorual 
Level  of 
Assignment 

Number 

of 

Battalions 

54 

Company 

6 

54 

Platoon 

6 

0 

N/A 

6 
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In  six  of  the  twelve  augmented  battalions,  the  additional  tank 
crewmen  were  to  be  assigned  by  the  battalion  to  company  headquarters 
for  control  and  administration.  In  the  other  six  augmented  battalions, 
the  additional  crewmen  were  to  be  assigned  by  the  battalions  to  platoons. 

The  purpose  for  assigning  some  of  the  additional  crewmen  to  company  head¬ 
quarters  and  others  to  platoons  was  to  compare  the  effects  of  these  two 
levels  of  assignment.  It  was  observed  during  the  survey,  however,  that 
most  of  the  additional  crewmen  were  assigned  to  platoons  regardless  of 
the  intended  level.  Consequently,  any  differences  found  between  battalions 
augmented  at  company  level  and  those  augmented  at  platoon  level  can 
probably  be  attributed  to  chance. 

The  six  nonaugmented  battalions  were  baseline  or  control  battalions 
to  assess  the  effects  of  augmentation. 

To  determine  the  Impact  of  the  additional  tank  crewmen  on  unit  per¬ 
formance,  questionnaire  and  interview  items  were  prepared  pertaining  to 
various  test  Issues.  These  items  were  administered  to  battalion  command¬ 
ers  and  representative  samples  of  subordinate  leaders  and  crewmen.  The 
data  were  collected  twice  in  order  to  assess  the  effects  of  augmentation 
over  time.  The  additional  tank  crewmen  were  scheduled  to  be  assigned  to 
augmented  units  by  December,  1978,  and  the  first  data  collection  phase 
occurred  during  January,  February,  and  March,  1979.  The  second  data 
collection  phase  occurred  during  April,  May,  and  June  of  1979. 

All  battalion  commanders,  company  commanders,  first  sergeants, 
battalion  Sis,  battalion  S4s,  and  battalion  maintenance  officers  in  the 
test  units  participated  in  the  survey;  the  other  participants  included 
samples  of  platoon  leaders,  platoon  sergeants,  and  tank  crewmen  from  these 
battalions.  A  total  of  540  respondents  participated  during  the  first  data 
collection  phase,  while  519  respondents  participated  during  the  second  phase. 

None  of  the  questionnaire  items  required  a  respondent  to  directly 
judge  the  effects  of  the  additional  crewmen  on  unit  performance.  Instead, 
each  question  was  designed  to  assess  the  perceived  quality  of  performance 
within  the  unit  to  which  the  respondent  was  assigned.  The  impact  of  the 
additional  tank  crewmen  on  unit  performance  would  be  assessed  by  comparing 
the  responses  obtained  from  the  two  types  of  augmented  battalions  with 
those  obtained  from  the  nonaugmented  battalions. 

The  questionnaires  contained  two  types  of  quest ions~primary  and 
secondary.  Primary  questions  were  written  in  general  terms  to  obtain  an 
overall  judgment  pertaining  to  an  issue,  while  secondary  questions  were 
written  in  more  specific  terms  to  provide  more  detailed  information.  For 
example,  the  primary  question  dealing  with  the  quality  of  maintenance  was, 
"How  would  you  describe  the  overall  quality  of  the  maintenance  performed 
on  tanks  by  the  crews  in  your  battalion?"  This  was  followed  by  a  seven- 
point  rating  scale  with  responses  ranging  from  "extremely  good"  to  "ex¬ 
tremely  bad."  There  were  four  secondary  questions  pertaining  to  the 
quality  of  maintenance.  One  was,  "How  would  you  describe  the  quality  of 
the  quarterly  services  performed  on  the  tanks  in  your  battalion?"  Another 
was,  "How  adequate  is  the  number  of  tank  crewmen  that  are  available  in  your 
battalion  for  performing  day-to-day  crew  maintenance  on  tanks?"  Only  the 


responses  to  the  primary  questions  were  analyzed  statistically.  The 
responses  to  the  secondary  questions  were  used  primarily  to  help  in¬ 
terpret  the  results  obtained  on  the  primary  question. 

Items  were  scored  by  assigning  numerical  values  to  each  response 
alternative.  In  all  cases,  high  values  are  favorable  and  low  values 
are  unfavorable.  The  most  unfavorable  response  was  always  assigned  a 
value  of  1.0;  the  most  favorable  response  was  always  assigned  a  value 
equal  to  the  number  of  response  alternatives  contained  within  the  Item. 

Comparisons  between  augmented  and  nonaugmented  battalions  on  the 
primary  questions  were  made  using  fixed-model  analyses  of  variance. 
Whenever  a  eignlficant  main  effect  was  obtained  for  Battalion  Type,  a 
contrast  was  made  between  augmented  and  nonaugmented  battalions.  When¬ 
ever  a  sigr if leant  interaction  occurred  between  Battalion  Type  and  Data 
Collection  Phase,  simple  effects  analyses  were  conducted  for  each  data 
collection  phase. 


RESULTS 

Ratings  of  unit  performance  were  obtained  for  training,  maintenance, 
sustained  operations,  and  unit  readiness.  The  mean  ratings  are  presented 
in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 

Mean  Unit  Performance  Ratings  by  Battalion  Type 


Type  of  Unit 

Perfoimiance 

Battalion  Type 

Augmented 
Company  Level 

Augmented 
Platoon  Level 

Nonaugmented 

P 

Training 

5.75 

5.88 

5.21 

<.01 

Maintenance 

Phase  1 

5.82 

5.46 

5.36 

NS 

Phase  2 

5.85 

6.08 

5.44 

<.01 

Sustained  Operations 

6.25 

6.33 

6.00 

.051 

Unit  Readiness 

5.97 

5.99 

5.61 

<.05 

Looking  at  the  results  for  training,  the  ratings  were  higher  in 
the  two  types  of  augmented  battalions  than  in  the  nonaugmented  battalions. 

A  significant  main  effect  was  obtained  for  Battalion  Type,  and  a  contiast 
between  augmented  and  nonaugmented  battalions  showed  that  the  overall  quality 
of  training  was  rated  significantly  higher  in  augmented  battalions  than  in 
nonaugmented  battalions. 
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Since  the  analysis  of  variance  conducted  on  the  maintenance  data 
yielded  a  si3nificant  Interaction  between  Battalion  Type  and  Data  Collection 
Phase,  the  data  are  presented  separately  for  eacii  of  the  two  phases.  Simple 
effects  were  conducted  for  each  data  collection  phase  separately.  The  sim¬ 
ple  effect  for  Battalion  Type  was  significant  during  the  second  data  collec¬ 
tion  phase,  bit  not  during  the  first.  A  contrast  between  augmented  and  non- 
augmented  battalions  during  Phase  2  showed  that  the  quality  of  maintenance 
was  rated  significantly  higher  in  the  augmented  battalions  than  in  the  non- 
augraented  battalions. 

Looking  at  the  rated  capability  to  perform  adequately  during  a  72  hour 
sustained  operation,  the  ratings  were  again  higher  in  the  two  augmented  types 
of  battalions  than  in  the  nonaugmented  battalions.  The  main  effect  for  Bat¬ 
talion  Type,  however,  was  only  of  borderline  significance.  A  contrast  be¬ 
tween  augmented  and  nonaugmented  battalions  showed  that  augmented  battalions 
were  rated  significantly  more  able  to  perform  adequately  during  a  sustained 
operation. 

Finally,  the  ratings  of  combat  readiness  were  also  higher  in  augmented 
than  in  nonaugmented  battalions.  The  main  effect  for  Battalion  Type  was 
significant  at  the  .05  level,  and  a  contrast  between  augmented  and  nonaugmen¬ 
ted  battalions  showed  that  the  augmented  battalions  were  rated  significantly 
higher  in  combat  readiness  than  the  nonaugmented  battalions. 

The  next  table  shows  data  pertaining  to  the  types  of  problems  that  were 
reported  as  a  result  of  assigning  additional  tank  crewmen  to  battalions. 

TABLE  3 

Mean  Problem  Severity  Ratings  by  Battalion  Type* 


Type  of 
Problem 


Augmented 
Company  Level 


Battalion  Type 

Augmented 
Platoon  Level 


Nonaugmented 


Adminis  tra  tive 
Reporting 

5.30 

5.14 

5.07 

NS 

Transportation 

4.72 

4.25 

4.17 

NS 

Logistics 

5.69 

5.51 

4.99 

<.01 

Command  A  Control 

4,27 

4.J1 

4.05 

NS 

High  values  imply 

low  severity. 

There  were  no  significant 

differences  among 

the  battalion 

types  in 

the  reported  severity  of  administrative  reporting  problems,  transportation 
problems  or  command  and  control  problems.  However,  there  was  a  significant 
main  effect  for  battalion  type  for  the  reported  severity  of  logistics  prob¬ 
lems.  Surprisingly,  logistics  problems  were  reported  to  be  more  serious  in 
the  nonaugmented  battalions  than  in  the  augmented  battalions.  A  contrast 
between  the  two  types  of  battalions  showed  that  this  difference  was  signi¬ 
ficant  at  the  ,01  level. 


DISCUSSION 


The  results  obtained  during  the  test  of  the  "fifth  crevman"  concept 
suggest  that  the  assignment  of  additional  tank  crevnnen  to  armor  units  not 
only  improves  unit  performance,  but  that  it  does  so  without  causing  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  units  to  which  the  additional  crewmen  are  assigned.  But  are 
these  valid  results,  or  should  they  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  use  of 
subjective  data?  The  respondents  in  both  the  augmented  and  nonaugmented 
battalions  were  told  that  they  were  participating  in  a  test  of  the  "fifth 
crewman"  concept.  It  could  certainly  be  assumed  that  they  would  have  a 
vested  Interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  survey  since  they  would  have  liked 
the  additional  tank  crewmen  to  be  permanently  assigned  to  their  units. 

The  best  way  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  ratings  were  valid  in¬ 
dicators  of  unit  performance  TOuld  have  been  to  correlate  them  with  object¬ 
ive  performance  measures.  But  performance  tests  could  not  be  given  due  to 
the  restrictions  described  earlier.  Moreover,  the  validity  of  the  items 
could  net  be  established  on  other  armor  units  since  there  would  have  been 
less  reason  in  nonparticipating  units  to  exaggerate  their  level  of  unit 
performance  or  to  understate  the  severity  of  problems  that  were  being  ex¬ 
perienced  in  these  units. 

The  strongest  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  response  bias  occurred 
in  the  data  dealing  with  the  severity  of  logistics  problems.  These  prob¬ 
lems  were  described  as  being  significantly  more  severe  in  nonaugmented 
battalions  than  in  augmented  batfr.Hons.  Since  there  were  25%  more  crew¬ 
men  in  the  augmented  battalions,  logistics  problems  should  have  been  more 
severe  in  the  augmented  battalions  Instead. 

If  there  were  either  conscious  or  unconscious  efforts  to  conceal  the 
existence  of  logistics  problems  in  augmented  units,  the  same  efforts  should 
have  been  made  on  both  the  primary  and  secondary  questions  dealing  with 
logistics.  After  all,  the  respondents  did  not  know  which  were  the  primary 
questions  nor  even  that  they  were  primary  and  secondary  questions. 

Table  4  contains  the  mean  responses  on  the  secondary  questions  deal¬ 
ing  with  logistics. 

The  data  seem  to  suggest  that  some  logistics  problems  were  described 
as  being  more  serious  in  nonaugmented  battalions;  this  corresponds  to  the 
results  on  the  primary  question.  In  particular,  respondents  in  nonaugmen¬ 
ted  battalions  reported  a  more  serious  shortage  of  TA-50,  a  more  serious 
insufficiency  in  mess  facilities,  and  a  i.',OT-e  serious  shortage  of  storage 
facilities.  On  the  other  hand,  respondents  in  augmented  battalions  appear 
to  report  a  more  serious  shortage  of  station  property,  and  no  clear  differ¬ 
ences  appeared  in  the  reported  seriousness  of  the  shortage  of  troop  billet¬ 
ing  or  in  the  seriousness  of  inadequate  installation  support.  The  fact 
that  there  were  these  differences  suggests  that  the  data  could  be  valid. 

But  how  could  any  logistics  problem  be  more  severe  in  nonaugmented 
battalions?  The  most  likely  answer  to  this  question  is  that  a  greater 
effort  was  made  to  solve  thes_  types  of  problems  in  the  augmenti  d  units. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  additional  tank  crewmen  were  also  assigned 
to  the  control  battalions  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  100%  strength.  If 
additional  support  were  to  be  given  to  the  test  battalions,  it  would 
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TABLE  4 


Mean  Logistics  Ratings  on  Secondary  Questions 
by  Battalion  Type 


Battalion  Type 

Secondary 

Question 

Augmented 
•Company  Level 

Augmented 
Platoon  Level 

Nonaugmented 

Shortage  of  Troop 
Billeting 

3,12 

2.65 

2.62 

Shortage  of  TA-50 

3,71 

3,47 

3.30 

Shortage  of  Station 
Property 

3,91 

3.22 

4.04 

Insufficient  Mess 
Facilities 

4,27 

4.57 

4.10 

Inadequate  Installation 
Support 

3.29 

3.41 

3.32 

Shortage  of  Storage 
Facilities 

3,67 

3.53 

2.82 

probably  be  given  to  the  augmented  test  battalions  since  these  battal¬ 
ions  experienced  the  greater  increase  in  personnel  strength.  With  this 
additional  support,  however,  logistics  problems  in  augmented  units  could 
be  less  severe  despite  the  greater  number  of  additional  crewmen.  In  other 
words,  both  augmented  and  nonaugmented  battalions  should  have  experienced 
serious  logistics  problems,  but  these  problems  were  more  likely  to  be 
solved  in  the  augmented  battalions.  Thus,  the  results  obtained  on  the 
primary  question  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  responses  were  biased. 

Another  source  of  possible  bias  that  may  have  affected  the  results 
of  the  "fifth  crewman"  test  is  the  halo  effect.  This  would  manifest  itself 
by  a  tendency  to  make  similar  judgments  across  a  number  of  different  scales 
regardless  of  the  aspect  of  unit  performance  that  was  being  judged. 

Reexamining  the  ratings  of  uni'  performance  presented  in  Table  2, 
it  appears  that  the  ratings  given  to  these  different  aspects  of  unit  per¬ 
formance  were  in  fact  quite  similar.  Before  infering  the  existence  of 
the  halo  effect,  however,  other  data  need  to  be  examined  also.  Table  3 
contained  mean  ratings  of  the  different  types  of  problems  that  were  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  test  units.  Reexamining  these  ratings,  it  is  apparent 
that  they  did  differ  from  problem  to  problem.  Since  the  primary  question 
.'ioaling  with  command  and  control  problems  had  a  five-point  rather  than  a 
seven-point  response  scale,  it  should  not  be  included  in  the  comparison, 
Ne^'ertheless,  in  all  three  types  of  battalions,  transportation  problems 
were  described  as  being  more  serious  than  those  pertaining  to  administra¬ 
tive  reporting  or  logistics.  Next,  the  ratings  made  on  the  secondary 
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items  dealing  with  logistics  can  be  reexamined.  These  appear  in  Table  4. 
A  five-point  rating  scale  was  used  for  all  of  the  items.  Once  again  the 
data  suggest  that  the  respondents  made  Independent  judgments  across  items. 
For  all  three  types  of  battaJ.ions,  the  shortage  of  troop  billeting  was 
described  as  being  the  most  serious  problem,  while  insufficient  mess 
facilities  was  described  as  being  the  least  serious  problem. 

Table  5  presents  the  mean  ratings  on  the  secondary  items  dealing 
with  combat  readiness. 


TABLE  5 

Mean  Combat  Readiness  Ratings  on  Secondary 
Questions  by  Battalion  Type 


Battalion 


Secondary 

Question 

Augmented 
Company  Level 

Augmented 
Platoon  Level 

Nonaugmented 

Amount  of  MTOE 

Equipment 

6.10 

6.26 

6.00 

Condition  of  MTOE 
Equipment 

5.83 

6.07 

5.50 

Number  of  tank 

Crewmen 

5.58 

5.55 

3.29 

Number  of  Tank  Crewmen 
Adequately  Trained 

4.41 

4,47 

4.04 

Organic  Logistical 
Support 

4.93 

5.12 

4.70 

The  respondents,  once  again  seem  to  have  responded  differently  ».  .i  the 
different  items.  The  number  of  tank  crewmen  who  were  adequately  trained 
was  described  as  being  less  adequate  than  the  amount  or  condition  of  the 
MTOE  equipment.  Also,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  number  of  tank 
crewmen  was  described  as  being  an  especially  serious  problem  in  the  non- 
augmented  battalions,  as  would  be  expected. 

While  these  data  cannot  prove  the  absense  of  a  halo  effect,  the  fact, 
that  the  respondents  did  respond  differently  to  the  different  items  suggerts 
that  its  influence  was  small.  And  whi.le  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  halo 
effect  operated  primarily  on  those  items  on  which  the  respondents  lacked 
su..ficient  information,  the  process  by  which  respondents  were  selected 
should  have  precluded  this  possibility. 

Next,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  may  have  been  a  tendency  by 
respondents  in  all  types  of  battalions  to  describe  their  units  favorably 
in  case  they  themselves  were  being  evaluated.  The  respondents  were  told 
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that  the  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  test  the  "fifth  crewman"  concept 
and  not  to  evaluate  their  performance,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  this 
was  believed o  However,  if  there  were  such  a  tendency  to  respond  favorably, 
this  tendency  should  have  appeared  in  both  the  augmented  and  nonaugmented 
unitSo  If  so,  this  source  of  bias  should  not  have  affected  the  observed 
differences  between  the  two  types  of  battalions.  Moreover,  it  should  not 
be  assumed  that  the  respondents  described  their  units  more  favorably  than 
was  warranted.  Many  of  the  officers  and  NCOs  took  advantage  of  the  survey 
to  express  dissatisfaction  with  their  units. 

In  summary,  while  the  data  were  obviously  susceptible  to  the  types 
of  bias  described  in  this  paper,  and  to  other  types  of  bias  that  were 
obviously  present,  the  existing  evidence  suggests  that  the  assignment  of 
additional  tank  crewmen  to  armor  units  did  result  in  improved  unit  perform¬ 
ance  and  caused  few,  if  any,  serious  problems. 
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DUNCAN,  R.E.,  USAF  Occupational  Measurement  Centre,  Randolph  AFB,  Texas# 

AN  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER  OF  MULTIPLE  CHOICE  ITEM  ALTERNATIVES;  SWANSON 
(1976)  REVISITED  (Wed  A.M.) 


Swanson  (1976)  has  made  claims  concerning  the  preferability  of 
chree  versus  four  alternative  multiple-choice  test  items. 
Reanaiysis  of  data  presented  by  Swanson  reveals  possible 
discrepancies  in  procedure,  data  interpretation,  and  conclusions. 
Reanalysis  showed  no  significant  statistical  nor  practical 
differences  between  three  and  four  alternative  items.  Data  seems  to 
indicate  continued  use  of  the  four  alternative  item  method  when 
classical  test  theory  is  employed. 
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An  ^^nt’oprnt-p  Mij<-nbei‘  of  Multiple-Choice 
ltp'^1  All-ern it ives:  Swanson  (1976)  Revisited^ 

R.  Eric  Dune  an 

USAF  Occupational  Measurement  Center 
Randolph  AFB,  TX  78148 


There  may  have  been  a  misapplication  of  test  theory  when  discussing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  three-alternative  test  questions  versus  the  conventional  four-alternative  test 
question  format.  Swanson  (1976)  conducted  a  study  to  verify  the  results  obtained  by 
Tversky  (1964)  and  Grier  (1975).  Grier  made  claims  of  maximizing  "(a)  expected  test 
reliability,  (b)  the  power  of  a  test,  (c)  the  discrimination  capacity  of  the  test,  and  (d)  the 
uncertainty  index"  (Swanson,  1976).  Swanson's  results  were  similar. 

This  paper  examines  Sv/anson's  procedures  and  results  in  order  to  determine  (1)  if 
they  correspond  to  classical  test  theory,  (2)  if  classical  procedures  would  produce  similar 
results,  and  (3)  if  there  were  significant  and/or  practical  differences  between  three  and 
four  alternative  test  question  data. 


Method 


Subjects  and  Instruments 

Data  accumulated,  analyzed,  and  reported  were  obtained  from  Swanson's  subjects 
(Swanson  administered  a  multiple-choice  end-of-course  exam  to  489  US  Air  Force  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Air  Force  Academic  Instructor  School,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama). 


Procedure 


Table  and  figure  data  were  reexamined  to  determine  significant  and/or  practical 
differences  between  three  and  four  choice  alternatives.  Swanson's  (1976)  first  figure  was 
placed  in  tabular  form  to  more  easily  evaluate  differences  (see  table  1).  Swanson's  second 
table  was  analyzed  to  determine  whether  obtained  reliability  indices  were  similar  when 
expanded  or  reduced  using  the  Spearman-Brown  formula  to  determine  reliabilities  of  ex¬ 
panded  or  reduced  test  lengths.  Reduced  or  expanded  reliabilities  were  compared  against 
obtained  reliability  values  to  determine  possible  discrepancies.  Swanson’s  third  and  fourth 
tabies  were  non-statistically  examined  to  evaluate  practical  differences  between  throe 
and  four  choice  alternatives. 


Results 


The  reliability  indices  of  three  and  four  alternative  tests,  presented  in  Swanson's 
first  figure,  were  compared  at  each  "c"  level  (an  increase  in  gross  number  of  items  (n)  to 
compensate  for  fewer  alternatives  (c),  i.e.  c=na).  The  results  indicated  that  no  obtained  z 
exceeded  the  critical  .952489  of  1.96,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  1.  Practical  differences 
were  also  examined. 


^The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  represent  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  views  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
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t  Table  1 


Tabular  Form  of  Figure  1  as  Presented  in  Swanson,  1976  and  Grier,  1975 


Number  of 
Alternatives 

Number  of 
Questions 

"c" 

X 

X 

z 

5 

40 

120 

.575 

1.23 

4 

30 

120 

.520 

3 

50 

150 

.655 

1.04 

4 

37.5 

150 

.615 

3 

66.67 

200 

.745 

1.01 

4 

50 

200 

.715 

3 

100 

300 

.830 

.95 

4 

75 

300 

.810 

3 

200 

600 

.915 

.90 

4 

150 

600 

.905 

All  z-values  were  nonsignificant 


At  the  conventionally  acceptable  level  for  a  meaningful  reliability  index  (rx«x=-*80) 
interpretation,  there  were  no  practical  differences,  even  though  three  alternative  test 
item  reliabilities  exceeded  those  of  their  four  alternative  counterparts. 

Obtained  reliabilities  for  each  test  (3  and  4  alternative)  were  examined  after  expan¬ 
sion  or  reduction  with  the  Spearman-Brown  formuia  as  shown  in  Table  3. 


Table  2 


Summary  of  Test  Reliabilities 


T  sst 

76-A 

76-B 

76.C 

76-D 

75 

.82 

.83 

.81 

.58 

100 

.86 

.88 

.85 

.76 

(From  Swanson,  1976) 


Reliabilities  for  each  test  and  corresponding  ciass  appear  in  Swanson's  second  tabie  (see 
Table  2).  Rationale  for  expansion  or  reduction  involves  increased  or  decreased  total  test 
variance  (obtained  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  number  of  test  items)  and  its  affect  on 
the  unexpanded  or  non-reduced  reliability  values.  Results  of  expansion  or  reduction 
showed  that  thure  Vv/ere  no  significant  differences  between  the  obtained  reliabilities  and 
their  corresponding  expanded  or  reduced  values. 
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Table  3 


Reliabilities  After  Obtained  Reliabilities  were  Expanded  or 
Reduced  Using  Spearman-Brown  Expansion  F ormula 


Class 

Test 

Obtained  r^x 

Expai  v  or 
Reduceo  rxx 

76-A 

75 

.82 

E  to  .859 

100 

.86 

R  to  .822 

76-B 

75 

.83 

E  to  .867 

100 

.88 

R  to  .846 

76-C 

75 

.81 

E  to  .850 

100 

.85 

R  to  .810 

76-D 

75 

.58 

E  to  .648 

100 

.76 

R  to  .704 

Swanson's  third  table  (see  Table  4)  was  examined  only  so  far  as  the  "average  differentia^ 
tion  index"  was  concerned.  There  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  among 
average  differentiation  indices  for  each  class.  No  decision  was  reached  about  the 
practical  differences  of  the  differentiation  indices  due  to  a  lack  uf  individual  item  data. 


Table  4 


Test  Data  Summary  Table 


Test 

Mean 

Standard 

Average 

Average 

Class 

Version 

Score 

Deviation 

Ease 

Differentiation 

Index 

Index 

76-A 

75 

46.98 

10.70 

62.64 

.28 

(N=109) 

100 

64.51 

11.66 

64.49 

.36 

76-B 

75 

54.60 

9.17 

72.30 

.31 

(N=142) 

100 

70.49 

12.94 

70.49 

.34 

75-C 

75 

48.66 

9.26 

64.91 

.32 

(N=123) 

lOQ 

65.20 

12.12 

65.10 

.34 

76-D 

75 

56.98 

5.66 

75.96 

.20 

(N=115) 

100 

76.60 

8.49 

76.58 

.24 

(From  Swanson,  1976) 
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Since  no  control  group  was  used  in  Swanson's  study,  comparisons  of  mean  time 
differences  to  a  control  group  were  not  made.  This  makes  the  results  and  conclusions 
questionable. 

Discussion 

After  examination  of  these  results,  it  seems  possible  that  Swanson  misapplied  prin¬ 
ciples  of  classical  test  theory  in  his  data  Interpretation.  Further  explanation  will  point- 
out  these  errors. 

The  first  figure  presented  by  Swanson  tends  to  cause  confusion.  Reliability  curves 
may  be  inappropriate  in  this  instance,  especially  without  an  explanation  that  most 
reliabilities  below  .80  are  not  useful  in  establishing  test  validity.  Reliabilities  of  .80  or 
greater  tend  to  lend  credibility  to  the  assumption  of  random  selection  of  items  from  a 
universe  of  items  pertinent  to  the  knowledge  area.  Since  the  greatest  reliability  differ¬ 
ences  appeared  at  levels  below  .60,  meaningful  differences  were  not  found.  The  data 
served  to  confuse  rather  than  support  the  hypothesis  of  a  better  test  question  possessing 
three  instead  of  four  alternatives. 

Swanson  failed  to  examine  the  results  obtained  when  computed  reliabilities  are 
expanded  or  reduced,  using  Spearman-Brown,  to  the  number  of  items  in  the  test  to  which 
each  is  being  compared.  The  results  show  that  no  significant  differences  between 
obtained  and  expanded  or  reduced  values  were  found.  In  fact,  ali  classes  except  76-D 
possessed  almost  identical  values  when  obtained  values  were  either  expanded  or  reduced. 
This  suggests  that  the  100,  three-alternative-item  test  could  have  been  reduced  to  75 
item.s  and  not  lose  any  true  variance  in  the  process.  This  would  theoretically  have  saved 
more  time  in  construction  and  administration.  The  test  with  75,  four-alternative  items 
could  have  been  expanded  to  incorporate  more  similar  material  and  not  change  the  relia¬ 
bility  index.  In  class  76-D,  the  reliabilities  obtained  suggest  test  problems  not 
correctable  with  expansion  or  reduction.  Swanson's  suggestion  of  better  reliabilities  with 
the  test  composed  of  three  alternative  items  does  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  data. 

One  claim  Swanson  made  was  that  of  better  discriminatory  power  with  use  of  three 
alternative  test.  Even  though  average  differentiation  indices  were  larger  for  the  test 
with  three  alternative  items,  these  indices  were  not  significantly  different.  Without  item 
data,  no  "better  than"  statements  should  have  been  made.  A  non-parametric  test,  which 
could  have  shown  a  significant  difference  in  the  number  of  items  with  acceptable  versus 
unacceptable  differentiation  capabilities,  should  have  been  conducted.  A  test  of  this  type 
would  have  answered  the  question  in  a  touch  better  fashion  than  by  simple  mean 
comparison. 

With  no  baseline  or  time  series  data,  time  savings  cannot  be  claimed.  Swanson 
seems  to  believe  that  a  long  test  (100  items)  given  in  the  same  period  of  time  as  a  test 
with  fewer  items  (75)  indicates  time  savings.  This  is  not  always  the  case.  Under  a  proper 
design,  three  and  four  alternative  item  tests  would  have  had  both  75-  and  100-item 
versions.  When  compared,  the  differing  adminiatration  times  would  have  yielded  data 
sufficient  to  make  "better  than"  conclusions. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  use  of  a  test  item  format  should  never  be  limited  to 
an  "easier  to  construct"  philosophy.  If  this  were  the  case,  true-false  questions  would 
suffice.  Since  this  is  not  the  case,  frustration  over  inability  to  devise  a  "good"  fourth 
alternative  should  not  be  a  consideration  of  test  constructors  when  choosing  format.  It 
has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  three  alternative  item  is  any  better  than  the  four 
alternative  item,  if  the  same  knowledge  areas  are  tested,  the  four  alternative  item  test 
is  suggested.  A  change  in  present  Air  Force  testing  procedure  is  not  warranted  based  on 
the  data  presented  by  Swanson. 
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INTELLECTUAL  PERFORMANCE  DEPENDING  ON  NEUR0TICI8M  AND  INTROVERSION 
(Thu  P.M.) 


The  question: 


Personality  variables,  especially  the  dimensions  of 
stability-neuroticism  and  extraversion-introversion, 
are  said  to  show  a  proven  value  in  mediating 
predictions  and  an  important  interaction  potential  in 
all  types  of  incellectual  functioning.  According  to 
the  EYSENCKs  psychophysiological  theory  extraverts  are 
regarded  as  low  in  arousal,  introverts  as  high,  and  it 
is  further  assumed  that  neurotic  subjects  (high 
scorers  on  N  scales)  are  characterized  by  higher  drive 
than  stable  subjects.  There  are  thus  four  main  groups 
of  subjects  which  differ  in  order  of  their  drive 
level:  stable  extraverts  (SE);  neurotic  extraverts 

(NE)  and  stable  introverts  (SI) ;  neurotic  introverts 
(NI). 


The  question: 


The  method: 


The  results: 


It  is  believed  that  the  optimum  of  drive  level  for 
complex  and  difficult  tasks  like  those  involved  in 
intelligence  tests  lies  below  the  high  level  reached 
by  the  NI  subjects  and  above  that  reached  by  the  SE 
subjects . 

597  pupils  of  German  secondary  schools  were  tested  in 
each  of  the  four  personality  groups  and  in  their 
performance  of  intelligence  scales  representing  a 
number  of  seven  primary  intelligence  factors. 

The  findings  fit  the  prediction  only  to  some  extent. 
The  NI  subjects  scored  significantly  less  on  three 
performance  scales  (fluency;  originality;  number)  but 
higher  on  two  scales  including  complex  reasoning  tasks 
(verbal  reasoning;  figural  processing),  the  comparison 
groups  differ  by  each  other  only  in  measui-es  of 
originality.  Scores  of  introversion  determinate 
individual  differences  in  intellectual  performance 
more  than  that  of  neuroticism. 


INTELLIGENCE  PERFORMANCE  DEPENDING  ON  NEUROTICISM  AND 

INTROVERSION 

-  Heinz-Jiirgen  Ebenrett  - 


1 .  Question 

Famous  researchers  generally  aaree  that  personality 
features  such  as  neuroticism  and  extraversion  -  introversion 
interact  with  intelligence  performance  in  complex,  though 
meaningful  ways.  Significant  relations  can  regularly 
be  obtained  when  laboratory  learnina  tasks  are  used 
(CATTELL  1934;  EYSENCK  1967;  M.  W.  EYSENCK  1976),  but 
they  often  fail  to  aopear  when  orthodox  intelligence 
tests  arc  employed  (GIBSON  1975;  GREIF  et  al.  1977; 

SEDDON  1977). 

The  present  paper  is  aimed  to  proof  the  assumption  that 
different  degrees  both  of  neuroticism  and  extraversion- 
introversion  go  hand  in  hand  with  individual  differences 
in  orthodox  test  performance. 


2.  Methods/Basic  Data 

The  present^originate  from  a  study  named  "Productive 
Thinking  and  Problem  Solving",  which  was  carried  out  in 
1975  by  several  members*  of  the  Institute  for  Psychology 
of  the  Free  University  of  Berlin. 

within  this  study  545  high  school  students  have  carried 
out  98  different  orthodox  paper-pencil  intelligence  tests 
within  three  days,  as  well  as  some  questionnaires 
concerning  temperamental  traits,  motivations  and  interests. 


Research  Psychologist,  Dezernat  Wehrpsycho logic, 
Streltkraefteamt ,  P.o.  Box  20  50  03,  D-5300  Bonn  2 

**  The  team  mentioned  is  still  organized  as  "Forschungs- 
projektschwerpunkt  Produktives  Denken/Intelligentes 
Verhalten"  (JAEGER  et  al.  1977).  Their  leader  is 
Prof.  Dr.  A.  0.  JAEGER.  The  present  author  has  been 
their  speaker  for  several  years. 

***  Average  age:  17.6,  ranging  from  15  to  21  years  of  age; 
of  those;  289  male  and  256  female  students 
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By  means  of  factoranalysis  (SPSS,  VARIMAX-rotation)  the 
total  member  of  the  98  orthodox  intelligence  tests  could  be 
structured  into  the  following  factors  of  intelligence 
(VIEWGRAPH  1 ) : 

-  Memory  ("GedMchtnis") 

-  Fluency  ("Einfallsreichtum  li,X") 

-  Verbal  Reasonino  ("Verarbeitung  komplexer  verbaler 

Information") 

-  Speed  of  Handling  ("Bearbeitunosoeschwindigkeit 

einfachstrukturierter  Aufgaben" ) 

-  Figural  Reasoning  ("Verarbeituno  komplexer  figuraler 

Information") 

-  Number  facility  ("Rechenfertigkeit) 

-  Originality  ("OriginalitSt" ) 

For  further  purposes  we  composed  seven  equivalent  scales, 
each  representing  one  of  the  previous  factors  and  including 
those  tests,  which  mark  the  respective  factor  best.  By  means 
of  these  scales  we  could  manage  to  attach  standardized  scores 
to  each  subject,  which  stand  for  its  individual  localization 
on  each  of  the  referred  dimensions  of  intelligence. 


2.2  Variables  concerning  differences  in  neuroticism.  and 
extraversion- introversion 

For  measuring  temperamental  features  we  used  the  "Freiburger 
PersSnlichkeitsinvcntar  (FAHRENBERG,  SELG  und  HAMPEL  1973), 
which  includes  a  number  of  212  questionnaire  items  and 
allows  to  obtain  individual  scores  for  9  first  order  traits 
of  temperament  as  well  as  scores  for  the  following  second 
order  traits; 

FFT-N;  Emotional  Lability  vs.  Em.otional  Stability 
(Neuroticism) 

FPI-E;  Extraversion  vs.  Introversion 

Depending  on  whether  a  subject  achieved  high  or  low  scores 
in  neuroticism  (FPI-N)  and/or  extraversion-introversion 
(FPI-E)  respectively;  eight  different  subgroups  have  been 
formed  (VIEWGRAPH  2 } ; 
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Subgroup 

FPI-Stanlnescores 

N 

E»Extraverts 

PPI-E: 

i»Introvcrts 

PPI-E:1-3 

75 

S»Stabile 

FPI-N:1-3 

92 

N«Labile 

FPI-Ns7-9 

124 

SE»Stabile 

Extraverts 

FPI-E:6-9 

as 

well 

as 

FPI-N:1-4 

130 

NE«Labile 

Extraverts 

PPI-E: 6-9 

as 

well 

as 

Pri-N:6-9 

124 

Sl»stabile 

Introverts 

PPI-E: 1-4 

as 

well 

as 

FPI-N:1-4 

59 

NI«Labile 

Introverts 

PPI-E: 1-4 

as 

well 

as 

PPI-N:6-9 

54 

(We  had  expected  that  the  stanine  scores  1-3  or  7-9 
respectively  would  approximately  Include  a  quarter  of  the 
total  sample.  However,  the  empirical  data  show 
significantly  higher  frequencies  of  extrr.verts  and  labile 
subjects,  [  EYSENCK  1972  gave  similar  results J  .  We  have 
pointed  out  that  these  results  could  be  typical  for 
german  high  school  students  and  that  selection  modes  and 
stress  could  have  caused  the  slope) . 

In  order  to  proof  our  basic  assumption  we  compared  the 
levels  of  intelligence  tests  perfontiances  of  the  previous 
subgroups  with  one  another  by  means  of  t-test  analysis. 


3.  Results 


3.1  Performance  of  extraverts  vs.  introverts 
(VIEWGRAPH  3)  Extraverts  Introverts 


N- 

X 

237 

(s) 

N® 

X 

75 

(s) 

X 

Verbal  Reasoning 

49.98 

(^.49) 

T6.f2) 

-0.64, 

Figural  Reasoning 

49.50 

(5.63) 

50.69 

(5.40) 

-2.27 

Memory 

50.08 

(6.26) 

49.80 

(7.38) 

0.29 

Speed  of  Handling 

50.10 

(6.21) 

49.66 

(6.48) 

0.63 

Number  Facility 

50.29 

(6.60) 

49.18 

(8.18) 

1.07, 

Originality 

52.10 

(6.73) 

47.21 

(7.29) 

5.15; 

Fluency 

51.35 

(7.45) 

47.08 

(5.27) 

5.49 

The  present  viewgraph  contains  a  comparison  of  the  T- 
standardized  average  scores  (in  brackets:  standard  deviations) 
of  the  extrax'erts  with  those  of  the  introverts  with  regard 
to  intelligence  performance.  (The  t- values  represent  the 
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decree  of  significance  of  the  respective  score  difference 
tested;  Those  mar'ted  by  a  double  asterix  are  significant  at 
the  1  %-level,  those  marked  by  a  single  one  at  the 
5  %  'level) . 

Based  on  the  viewgraph  the  following  statements  can  be 
made: 

1 .  In  total  the  emoirical  group  differences  are  only  of 
slight  Importance.  The  average  scores  of  both  subgroups 
vary  little  as  against  the  average  scores  of  the  total 
sample  (X  ■  50) . 

2.  In  all  but  the  two  reasoning  scales,  which  include 
tasks  of  high  complexity,  the  extraverts  performed 
better  than  the  introverts.  With  regard  to  the  two 
productivity  scales  ("Fluency”  and  "Originality") 

the  group  differences  are  significant  at  the  1  %-level. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  figural  reasoning  scale,  introverts 
reached  significantly  (5  %-level)  higher  scores  than 
extraverts . 


3.2  Performance  of  stabile  vs.  labile  subjects 
mEWGRAPH-n 

N«92 


X 

(s) 

X 

(s) 

t 

Verbal  Reasoning 

49.51 

(6.13) 

50.14 

(5.57) 

-0.77 

Figural  Reasoning 

50.80 

(6.04) 

49.98 

(5.47) 

1.02 

Memory 

50.23 

(5.30) 

49.47 

(6.69) 

0.93, 

Speed  of  Handling 

51.47 

(5.97) 

49.35 

(6.24) 

2.53 

Number  of  Facility 

50.77 

(5.39) 

49.73 

(6.75) 

1.25 

Originality 

50.22 

(6.61) 

50.40 

(7.53) 

-0.18 

Fluency 

50.23 

(5.30) 

49.47 

(6.69) 

0.93 

In  the  same  way  as  the  previous  viewgraph,  the  present 
one  shows  average  scores  of  ^abile  subjects  contrary 
to  labile  subjects.  The  data\more  reflect  only  small 
differences  between  the  compared  groups.  Nevertheless, 
two  further  statements  can  be  made: 

4.  In  all  but  two  scales  stabile  subjects  performed 
better  than  labile  subjrcts.  The  average  scores  with 
an  opposite  tendency  ("Verbal  Reasoning"  and  "Originali¬ 
ty")  differ  the  least 


5.  Only  with  regard  to  the  speed  scale  ("Speed  of 

Handlina")  stabile  subjects  performed  significantly 
better  than  labile  subjects.  (5  %-level) 


3.3  Performance  of  the  "combined"  groups 
(VIFWGRAPH  5) 

Stabile  Labile  Stabile  Labile 


Extraverts  Extraverts  Introverts  Introverts 


N=130 

X 

N=124 

X 

N=59 

X 

N=54 

X 

Verbal  Reasoning 

49.86 

49.91 

49.59 

51.24 

Fiqura]  Reasoning 

49.77 

49.31 

50.26 

50.81 

Memory 

50.30 

49.58 

50.77 

48.79 

Speed  of  Handling 

50.73 

49.67 

50.75 

48.38 

Number  Facility 

50.38 

50.19 

51.69 

46.92 

Originality 

50.74 

52.39 

47.28 

46.96 

Fluency 

51  .03 

50.62 

48.75 

45.22 

Stabile 

Labile 

Extraverts 

Introverts 

N= 

130 

N= 

54 

X 

(s) 

X 

(s) 

t 

Verbal  Reasoning 

49.86 

(5.64) 

51.24 

(5.51) 

-1.53 

Figural  Reasoning 

49.77 

(5.68) 

50.81 

(5.25) 

-1.18 

Me  .v^ry 

50.30 

(5.76) 

48.79 

(7.67) 

1  .72, 

Speed  of  Handling 

50.73 

(6.13) 

48.38 

(5.71) 

2.92** 

5.93** 

Number  Facility 

50.38 

(6.36) 

46.92 

(6.84) 

Originality 

50.74 

(6.61) 

46.96 

(8.50) 

Fluency 

51 .03 

(7.19) 

45.22 

(5.93) 

Viewgx  ?h  5,  in  the  upper  part  contains  a  synopsis  of 
average  scores  of  the  four  subgroups  SE,  NE,  SI  and  NI 
with  regard  to  the  referred  scales  of  intelligence 
performance. 

The  lower  part  of  the  present  viewgraph  shows  the  results 
of  t-test-analysis  concerning  the  two  subgroups  SE  and  NI, 
which  differ  most  in  the  variables  referred. 


The  results  allov;  the  following  statements: 
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6.  Scores  of  intelligence  performance  of  the  "combined" 
subgroups  SE,  NE,  SI  and  NI  differ  to  a  greater 
extend  than  those  of  the  previous  subgroups  E/I 

as  well  as  S/L. 

7.  Significant  deviations  essentially  concern  the 
critical  subgroup  Nl  while  the  other  groups  differ 
less  as  against  the  expected  average  scores  of  X  *=  50. 

8.  The  subgroups  SE  and  NI  differ  most  in  the  present 
scores  of  intelligence  performance.  .SI  and  NE 
subjects  take  up  intermediate  positions. 

9.  In  all  but  the  two  reasoning  scales  SE  subjects 
perform  better  than  NI  subjects;  usually  to  a 
significantly  greater  extend  (exception: "Memory") . 

10.  NI  subjects  performed  best  in  the  two  reasoning 

scales  (including  tasks  of  high  complexity!)  though 
not  to  a  significant  extend. 


4.  Discussion 

In  total  the  present  results  confirm  the  hypothesis  that 
the  (second  order)  temperamental  traits  extraversion- 
introversion  as  well  as  neuroticism  interact  with 
intelligence  performance  in  meaningful  ways  -  even  when 
orthodox  intelligence  tests  are  employed  thouah 
not  constantly  in  the  way  we  could  have  expected  cn  the 
basis  of  literary  research. 

All  in  all  the  following  two  main  results  correspond 
with  previous  results  rather  well; 

-  Introverts  performed  better  than  extraverts  v/ith  regard 
to  figural  and  -  with  some  reservations  -  verbal 
reasoning,  but  less  to  speed  tests  as  well  as  verbal 
productions  and  simple  arithmetical  tasks. 

Due  to  EYSENCKS  theory  extraverts  show  a  more  functional 
arousal  but  generate  reactive  inhibition  more  strongly 
and  more  quickly;  they  therefore  "opt  for  speed,  intro¬ 
verts  for  accuracy"  (EYSENCK  1967,  p.92) 

-  NI-  subjects  significantly  showed  less  performance  in 
all  but  two  intelligence  scales. 

This  is  due  to  the  assumption  (EYSENCK  1967) that  NI 
subjects  are  characterized  by  a  high  arousal  (because 
of  being  introverts)  as  well  as  by  a  high  drive  (because 
of  being  neurotics) .  They  therefore  reach  a  summarized 
drive  level,  which  lies  above  the  functional  optimum 
for  adequate  intelliaence  performance. 
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Contrary  to  these  results  the  following  do  not  correspond 
with  theoretical  expectiona: 


-  Stabile  subjects,  especially  stabile  extraverts, 
performed  better  than  the  other  groups. 

Due  to  the  Yerkes-Dodsonrlaw  it  could  have  been 
expected  "that  the  optimum  drive  level  for  complex 
and  difficult  tasks  like  those  involved  in  an  intelli¬ 
gence  test  lies  below  the  high  level  reached  by  high 
N  subjects,  and  above  that  reached  by  low  N  subjects" 
(H.J.  EYSENCK  1967,  p.  92).  This  assumption  does  not 
correspond  with  the  present  data.  With  regard  to  the 
most  complex  tasks  (“Verbal  Reasoning"  and  "Figural 
Reasoning")  the  high  N  subjects  and  the  high  NI  subjects 
even  performed  best. 


We  do  not  believe  that  these  unexpected  results  can  defeat 
EYSENCKS  basic  assumptions.  They  can  be  exhausted  by  two 
facts:  First,  the  test  situation  was  not  exceptionally 
stressing  but  similar  to  ordinary  lessons;  secondly,  the 
degrees  of  neuroticism  probably  did  not  reach  cLinical 
levels  (otherwise  the  respective  students  would  have 
failed  during  their  previous  careers) . 


On  the  other  hand,  during  further  steps  of  analysis  we 
found  weighty  reasons  that  the  A.O.  construct  U.I.21 
"Exuberance"  (CATTELL  and  WARBORTON  1967)  was  a  better 
predictor  for  an  adequate  intelligence  performance  than 
the  measures  of  neuroticism  and  extraversion-introversion 
(EBENRETT  1980). 
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EDDOWES,  Edward  E. ,  and  DEMAIO,  Joseph  C. ,  Operations  Training  Division, 
U.S.  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory,  Williams  AFB,  Arizona. 


IDENTIFICATION.  DEFINITION  AND  MEASUREMENT  OF  CRITICAL  FLYING  SKILLS 
(Wed  P.M.) 


The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  flying  skills 
could  be  identified,  defined,  and  measured.  It  was  part  of  a  program 
to  develop  quantitative,  objective  procedures  for  the  efficient 
management  of  aircrew  training. 

Fighter  pilots  were  interviewed  to  select  sample  tasks,  specify 
pilot  actions  required  to  perform  them,  and  identify  and  define  the 
skills  involved  in  their  performance.  Analyses  of  the  pop-up  weapon 
delivery  and  low  altitude  tactical  formation  tasks  identified  six 
skills;  planning,  recheck,  discriminating,  anticipating,  deciding,  and 
controlling.  Skill  measurement  procedures  in  which  pilots  rated  their 
bombing  and  formation  flying  performances  were  developed.  Skill 
ratings  were  collected  to  evaluate  the  measurement  procedures. 

Contingency  Chi  Square  analyses  disclosed  significant 
relationships  between  skill  ratings  and  bomb  scores.  Multiple 
regression  analyses  of  formation  ratings  indicated  that  position 
keeping  and  visual  lookout  were  signifi  ’.ant  components  of  formation 
performance.  The  results  were  interpreted  as  evidence  of  the  validity 
of  the  skill  measurement  approach. 
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IDENTIFICATION.  DEFINITION,  AND  MEASUREMENT 
OF  CRITICAL  FLYING  SKILLS 


Edward  E.  Eddowes  and  Joseph  C.  DeMalo 
Operations  Training  Division 
Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 
Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona 

A  flying  training  research  program  was  developed  to  Identify  and  define 
critical  combat  skills  of  mission-ready  aircrews,  and  to  develop  a  practical 
technology  for  measuring  these  skills.  The  goal  of  the  research  Is  to 
develop  and  validate  comprehensive,  quantitative,  objective  procedures  for 
the  efficient  management  of  Individualized  flying  training  which  will 
provide  aircrew  mission  readiness  at  minimum  cost.  The  specif'*-  objectives 
of  the  first  phase  of  the  program  reported  here  were  to:  1.  Provide  an  early 
evaluation  of  the  key  concepts  and  methods  of  the  whole  program,  2.  Identify 
and  define  selected  critical  flying  skills,  3.  Develop  procedures  for 
measuring  these  skills,  and  4.  Evaluate  and  refine  the  skill  measures. 

TECHNICAL  APPROACH 

Previous  efforts  to  Improve  flying  training  have  focused  on  task 
requirements.  This  research,  however,  focuses  on  identifying,  defining  and 
developing  procedures  for  measuring  the  critical  skills  underlying  aircrew 
mission  readiness.  Research  reported  by  Meyer,  Laveson,  Weissman,  and 
Eddowes  (1974),  and  Meyer,  Laveson,  Pape,  and  Edwards  (1978),  Indicated  that 
a  small,  manageable  number  of  skills  could  be  identified  and  defined  which 
cut  across  the  range  of  task  performances  required  of  mission-ready  U.S.  Air 
Force  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  pilots. 

Research  systematically  addressing  Air  Force  continuation  training  has 
been  minimal.  Therefore,  this  project  was  Initiated  with  a  study  designed 
to  develop  skill  definition  and  measurement  procedures  based  on  study  of  a 
small  sample  of  critical  flying  tasks.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
program,  research  efforts  were  aimed  at  developing,  evaluating,  and  refining 
skill  measurement  procedures  designed  to  assess  pilot  skills  exercised  in 
accomplishing  the  pop-up  weapon  delivery  (pop-up)  and  the  low  altitude 
tactical  formation  (LA7F)  tasks.  These  measurement  procedures  were 
developed  In  coordination  with  a  mission-ready  A-7  squadron  and  an  F-4 
combat  crew  training  squadron  through  a  series  of  Iterative  refinements 
based  on  pilot  self-assessment  records  collected  during  the  flying  training 
operations  of  these  two  squadrons. 

Following  development  and  Initial  test  of  the  skill  measurement 
procedures,  It  was  determined  that  they  should  be  evaluated  further  and 
cross-validated.  Consequently,  a  TAC-wlde  test  of  skill  measurement 
procedures  for  the  pop-up  and  LATF  tasks  was  designed  and  Implemented. 

METHOD 

Participants  Pilots  who  contributed  to  the  results  of  the  Preliminary 
Hvaluatloh  incTuded  those  of  the  354th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  (TFS) 
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(A-7),  Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Ari2ona;  the  311th  Tactical  Fighter  Training 
Squadron  (TFTS)  (F-4),  Luke  AFB,  Arizona;  the  4th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
(TFW)  (F-4),  Seymour  Johnson  W^B,  North  Carolina;  the  23rd  TFW  {A-7), 

England  AFB,  Louisiana;  the  347th  TFW  (F-4),  Moody  AFB,  Georgia;  the  354th 
TFW  (A-10),  Myrtle  Beach  AFB,  South  Carolina;  and  the  474th  TFW  {F-4), 

Nellis  AFB,  Nevada. 

Materials  Research  materials  consisted  of  pop-up  and  LATF  self 
assessment  forms . 

Procedures  The  TAC  preliminary  evaluation  was  Initiated  with  the 
cooperation  and  participation  of  the  354th  TFS,  Davis-Monthan  AFB.  Semi- 
structured  Interviews  with  eight  fighter  pilots  of  the  354th  TFS  were 
recorded  and  analyzed.  Initial  Interviews  were  conducted  to  Identify  the 
critical  tasks  Involved  1n  fighter  mission  scenarios.  Having  Identified  the 
critical  tasks  to  be  studied,  the  research  pilots  analyzed  each  task  Into 
Its  real-time  components  and  described  the  behavioral  actions  required  to 
perform  each  component.  These  Interviews  used  generalized  maneuver  diagrams 
as  guidelines.  Pilots  were  Interviewed  both  Individually  and  In  groups. 

Critical  task  breakdown  summaries  were  constructed  using  the  data 
obtained  from  the  Interviews.  The  summaries  were  reviewed  and  refined  In 
further  Interviews  to  obtain  a  consensus  on  their  completeness  and 
accuracy.  In  addition  to  the  original  research  pilots,  Interviews  to  review 
the  task  breakdown  summaries  were  conducted  with  members  of  the  4444th 
Operations  Squadron  (Operational  Training  Development),  A-7  Division, 
Davis-Monthan  AFB,  and  with  the  staff  of  the  Fighter  Weapons  School,  162nd 
Tactical  Fighter  Training  Group(TFT6),  Arizona  Air  National  Guard,  Tucson, 
Arizona,  International  Airport. 

Subsequent  Interviews  focused  on  validation  of  the  skill  Identification/ 
definition  analyses.  Interviews  were  supplemented  by  photographing  A-7 
pop-up  weapon  delivery  maneuvers  at  the  Gila  Bend  Gunnery  Range,  AZ,  which 
included  audio  recordings  of  pilot  commentary  during  the  maneuver  to  provide 
additional  data  on  available  means  for  skill  measurement.  These  data  served 
as  the  basis  for  development  of  practical  techniques  for  assessing  the 
critical  flying  skills  Identified  In  the  analyses  of  the  pop-up  and  LATF 
tasks.  Once  developed,  the  skill  measurement  procedures  were  Implemented  in 
routine  flying  operations  to  collect  data  to  use  In  evaluating  and  revising 
them. 

RESULTS 

Identification  and  Definition  of  Critical  Tactical  Flying  Skills 
Following  completion  of  the  analyses  of  the  pop-up  and  lAtf  tasks,  the 
tactical  taxonomy  of  Meyer  et  al.  (1978),  was  used  to  identify  the  flying 
skills  exercised  at  each  poTnt~^r1ng  the  pop-up  maneuver  and  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  major  performance  requirements  In  the  case  of  the  LATF  task.  The 
skills  identified  and  their  definitions  were  reviewed  and  refined  through 
coordination  with  participating  pilots  of  the  354th  TFS  and  the  162nd  TFTG. 

Initially  six  skills  were  found  to  accommodate  the  performance 
requirements  of  the  pop-up  and  LATF  tasks;  Planning,  Recheck, 


Discriminating,  Anticipating,  Deciding  and  Controlling.  Their  brief 
definitions  are  shown  below: 


Planning 

Recheck 

Discrimi nating 
Anticipating 

Deciding 

Controlling 


Describing  and  updating  mission  requirements. 
Repetitive  seeking  and  filtering  of  information 
from  within  and  outside  the  cockpit. 

Evaluating  fine  differences  amoung  cues/cue  patterns. 
Predicting  what  aircraft  control  actions 
will  be  required. 

Selecting  from  among  alternative  aircraft  control 
actions. 

Achieving  and  maintaining  a  series  of  aircraft 
system  and  subsystem  states. 


Pop-up  Measurement  Development  Analysis  of  the  pop-up  disclosed  that 
the  maneuver  consisted  of  a  sequence  of  pilot  actions  required  to  control 
the  aircraft  to  a  point  in  space  from  which  a  bomb  could  be  released  so  as 
to  hit  the  intended  target.  The  initial  analysis  was  summarized  by  stage  of 
the  maneuver  and  the  major  skills  exercised  during  each  stage  were 
identified.  A  self-assessment  form  was  developed  on  which  pilots  rated 
their  performance  on  each  stage  of  the  pop-up  thus  permitting  specification 
of  the  skills  involved.  Preliminary  evaluation  research  continued  with 
collection  of  pop-up  weapon  delivery  skill  data  for  use  in  refining  and 
revising  the  self -assessment  procedures  and  forms.  Bombing  skill  data  were 
acquired  using  revised  versions  of  the  pilot  self-assessment  form  for  pop-up 
maneuvers  flown  on  both  tactical  and  controlled  ranges.  The  pop-up 
self-assessment  data  were  processed  ar '  the  resulting  skill  scores  were 
analyzed  to  determine  their  relationship  with  bomb  impact  scores. 

Pop-up  data  were  collecwn  systematically  in  a  study  using  F-4  student 
pilots  of  the  311th  TFTS.  In  this  case,  the  evaluation  forms  were  completed 
by  Instructor  Pilots.  Analyses  of  the  data  confirmed  the  validity  of  the 
measurement  techniques,  (Pierce,  DeMaio,  Eddowes  and  Yates,  1979).  Another 
similar  evaluation  was  performed  subsequently  at  the  request  of  the  3Uth 
TFTS,  (Pierce,  Demaio  and  Yates,  1979). 


LATF  Measurement  Development  Analysis  of  the  low  altitude  tactical 
formation  task  indicated  that  it  involved  the  continuous  performance  of  four 
major  task  elements,  formation  position  keeping,  low  altitude  flying,  mutual 
Tuppot^t  (visual  lookout),  and  navigation.  Further  analysis  of  these 
component  performances  led  to  identification  of  the  major  skills  involved. 

A  self-assessment  form  for  recording  pilot  ratings  of  performance  on  the 
LATF  components  provided  for  measarement  of  skills  in  the  same  manner 
employed  with  the  pop-up.  Skill  measurement  data  generated  through  the  use 
of  the  pilot  self-assessment  forms  were  studied  in  a  series  of  multiple 
regression  analyses  to  provide  the  basis  for  revision  and  refinement  of  the 
skill  measurement  materials  and  procedures. 


Formation  performance  data  were  collected  from  pilots  of  the  354th  TFS 
ana  subsequently  evaluated  to  determine  the  utility  of  the  skill  measurement 
procedures  for  the- LATF  task.  Multiple  regression  analyses  of  the  LATF  data 
indicated  that  formation  position  keeping  and  mutual  support  wero  the  key 
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components  of  LATF  performance.  The  results  were  interpreted  as 
confirmation  of  the  adequacy  of  the  measurement  technique.  (OeMaio  and 
Eddowes,  1979). 

TAC-Wide  Test  The  pop-up  and  LATF  skill  measurement  materials  and 
procedures  were  tested  further  during  the  TAC-wide  test.  Five  tactical 
fighter  wings  participated  in  the  test,  the  4th,  23rd,  354th,  347th,  and 
474th. 

During  the  TAC-wide  test,  more  than  1200  pop-up  and  LATF  forms  were 
collected  from  participating  pilots.  An  analysis  of  these  data  demonstrated 
the  validity  of  the  measurement  procedures  and  their  generalizability  in 
applications  with  A- 10  and  F-4  aircrew  personnel,  (Lyon,  Eubanks,  Killion, 
Nullmeyer  and  Eddowes,  1980). 

CONCLUSION 

These  findings  clearly  indicate  that  a  refined  methodology  for 
identifying  and  defining  critical  tactical  fighter  pilot  skills  and  for 
measuring  them  in  routine  flying  operations  has  been  developed. 

Additionally  the  results  of  the  TAC-wide  test  confirm  the  validity  and 
generalizability  of  the  measurement  techniques  across  aircraft  systems. 

While  the  present  results  are  not  the  final  product  of  this  research, 
they  provide  a  substantial  baseline  of  proven  research  procedures  and  a  data 
base  to  support  and  stimulate  further  development,  evaluation,  and 
refinement  of  the  objectives  and  techniques  of  Project  SMART.  During  the 
next  phase  of  the  program,  critical  air  combat  maneuvering  and  air-to-ground 
attack  skills  not  yet  studied  will  be  identified  and  defined,  and  procedures 
for  their  measurement  developed  and  validated. 
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COST  AND  TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS  ANALYSIS  (CTE)  FROM  PRINCIPLE  TO 
APPLICATION  (Wed  A.M.) 

In  the  recently  implemented  US  Army  TRADOC  Training  Effectiveness 
Analysis  (TEA)  System  (TRADOC  Regulation  350-4),  the  Cost  and  Training 
Effectiveness  Analysis  (CTEA)  is  performed  on  newly  developing 
hardware  systems  to  ensure  training  developments  are  initiated  early 
and  are  developed  in  coordination  with  hardware  development.  The  CTEA 
for  the  PATRIOT  air  defense  missile  system  is  one  of  the  first  CTEA's 
conducted  under  the  TEA  system.  Test  methodology  utilized  to  assess 
the  training  subsystem  prototype  at  Operational  Test  (OT)  II  is  the 
focus  of  this  study.  The  use  of  attitude  scales,  skills  and  knowledge 
tests,  and  hands-on  performance  tests  to  make  these  assessments  is 
discussed.  A  unique  feature  of  the  CTEA  methodology  is  the 
development  of  soldier  profiles  to  assess  soldier  capability  to 
operate  new  systems.  The  construe  of  such  profiles  for  the 

PATRIOT  system  and  their  implications  to  system  development  are 
summarized.  Illustrative  results,  problems  encountered,  and  lessons 
learned  for  future  CTEA  studies  are  presented. 
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COST  AND  TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS  ANALYSIS: 


FROM  PRINCIPLE  TC  APPLICATION 


Edward  L.  George,  Ph.D. 

US  Army  TRADOC  Systems  Analysis  Activity 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico  88002 


A  Cost  and  Training  Effectiveness  Analysis  (CTEA)  is  a  systematic  study 
to  assess  developing  training  subsystems  during  the  hardware  acquisition 
process.  It  involves  the  application  of  formal  analytical  procedures  and 
empirical  methodologies.  The  overall  goal  of  the  CTEA  is  to  insure  that  once 
a  new  hardware  system  is  fielded,  it  can  be  operated  and  maintained 
effectively  by  soldiers  in  the  field. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  users  be  kept  in  mind  while  the  hardware  system 
is  being  designed  and  developed  so  that  efficient  and  effective  systems  do  not 
become  relatively  ineffective  because  soldiers  can  not  use  them  to  full 
advantage.  Given  the  current  mil itary  manpower  situation  and  increasing 
hardware  complexity,  it  is  unwise  to  develop  hardware  under  the  assumption 
that  sufficient  users  with  the  necessary  characteristics  to  adequately  adapt 
to  the  hardware  needs  wil'  be  available.  The  situation  dictates  that 
potential  users  be  considered  from  system  conception,  and  furthermore  that  the 
intended  users'  needs  and  capabilities  be  defined  as  clearly  as  possible. 

When  hardware  developers  make  use  of  such  information,  the  risks  of  ending  up 
with  hardware  of  limited  efficacy  are  reduced. 

In  addition  to  soldier-hardware  interface  problems,  the  CTEA  is  also 
concerned  with  how  the  users  can  be  most  effectively  trained.  Assiming  the 
hardware  is  designed  with  user  capabilities  in  mind,  there  is  still  the 
problem  of  how  to  train  soldiers  to  proficiency  in  the  most  cost  efficient 
manner.  The  CTEA  examines  variable  costs,  as  well  as  variable  effectiveness, 
to  arrive  at  the  mix  providing  the  most  effectiveness  for  the  cost. 

In  summary,  the  CTEA  insures  that  soldier  capabilities  are  considered 
along  with  combat  development  factors  when  hardware  is  in  the  developmental 
phase.  Because  of  the  very  nature  of  these  types  of  studies,  CTEAs  force 
developers  and  trainers  to  deal  with  very  difficult  training  issues  before  the 
system  is  deployed. 

This  paper  reports  the  results  of  applying  this  philosophy  to  one 
particular  developing  hardware  system.  The  basic  methodology  is  discusseo  as 
well  as  selected  study  results  in  summary  form,  fhe  CTEA  was  a  complex  three 
part  study  conducted  by  a  multidisciplinary  team.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  air 
defense  proficiency  measures,  and  the  development  of  selection  criteria  for 
PATRIOT  operators. 


PATRIOT  AIR  DEFENSE  MISSILE  SYSTEM  CTEA 


The  US  Army  is  developing  the  PATRIOT  missile  system  to  enhance  air 
defense  capability  against  a  1980-1990  threat  characterized  by  defense 
suppression  tactics  using  saturation,  maneuver,  and  electronic 
countermeasures. 

The  CTEA  was  conducted  in  three  separate  parts: 

®  Operational  Test  (OT)  II  Training  Subsystem  Analysis 

®  Training  Subsystem  Equipment  Alternative  Analysis 
MISSILE  MINDER  AN/TSQ-73  Analysis 

This  paper  will  present  a  portion  of  the  first  and  third  parts  of  the  CTEA. 
From  the  first  part,  the  determination  of  soldier  proficiency  and  measurement 
problems  encountered  will  be  discussed.  From  the  last  part  of  the  CTEA,  the 
problem  of  developing  selection  criteria  for  PATRIOT  operators  will  be 
covered.  Those  interested  in  more  detailed  methodology  and  results  are 
referred  to  the  CTEA.^ 

The  CTEA  was  conducted  during  the  full  scale  engineering  development  and 
Developent  Test  (DT) /Operational  Test  (OT)  II  phases  of  the  PATRIOT  material 
acquisition  cycle  so  that  training  development  processes  could  be  measured  and 
shortfalls  rectified  parallel  to  and  in  coordination  with  combat  development 
processes. 


TRAINING  PROFICIENCY  ASSESSMENT 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  collective  training.  Table  1  shows  the  type  of  proficiency 
measures  used  in  the  evaluation.  Both  hands-on  and  written  tests  were  used  to 
measure  different  aspects  of  proficiency.  Due  to  space  limitations,  only  the 
operator  hands-on  test,  the  Air  Defense  Mission  (ADM),  will  be  discussed  here. 

The  purpose  of  the  ADM  test  was  to  determine  soldier  proficiency  in  using 
the  PATRIOT  system  for  air  defense.  The  study  question  was:  Is  actual 
effectiveness  (E/\)  equal  to  design  effectiveness  (Eq)? 


^The  PATRIOT  CTEA  (8-80,  ACN  56244,  April  1980,  and  August  1980)  was  published 
in  four  vol lines  by  TRADOC  Systems  Analysis  Activity  (TRASANA),  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  New  Mexico  88002.  Distribution  of  the  report  is  limited. 
Requests  for  the  report  should  be  made  to  HQ,  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command,  ATTN:  ATTNG-AE-A,  Fort  Monroe,  VA  23651. 
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TABLE  1.  COLLECTIVE  TRAINING  PROFICIENCY  ASSESSMENT 


PATRIOT  PROFICIENCY  DATA 
®  HANDS-ON  TESTS 
°°  OPERATOR  (ADM) 
MAINTAINER 


““  MARCH  ORDER.  INITIALIZATION,  EMPLACEMENT 
WRITTEN  SKILLS/KNOWLEDGE  TESTS 
““  OPERATOR 
““  MAINTAINER 


Procedure 

Soldier  proficiency  In  operating  the  PATRIOT  in  an  air  defense  situation 
was  assessed  with  the  Engagement  Control  Station  (ECS)  Troop  Proficiency 
Trainer  (TPT).  The  TPT  is' built  •into  the  ECS,  and  provides  for  the 
introduction  of  simulated  air  activity  with  specially  designed  cassette  tapes. 
Each  soldier  was  tested  individually.  The  test  scenario  was  a  simulated  10 
minute  air  raid  based  on  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  apiroved 
threat  for  the  1980-1990  time  frame.  Players  received  a  group  orientation 
b:  iefing  before  the  test.  At  this  briefing  they  were  provided  with  an 
instruction  sheet  for  their  use  during  the  actual  test.  The  instruction  sheet 
was  discussed  in  detail  and  all  questions  were  answered.  The  test  was 
identical  for  all  players.  During  the  actual  test  the  player  was  observed  by 
an  experienced  instructor  who  recorded  observations  on  a  prepared  checklist. 

No  verbal  interaction  between  players  and  evaluator  was  allowed. 

Ep  Determination 

Eq  was  determined  by  presenting  the  PATRIOT  with  the  test  scenario  while 
operating  in  the  automatic  mode.  This  provided  an  accurate  assessment  of 
system  capability  in  the  specific  situation  being  tested.  For  the  purpose  of 
analysis,  system  performance  was  set  equal  to  1.0,  so  comparisons  could  be 
reported  in  an  unclassified  form. 
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Ef^  Determination 


The  TPT  provides  a  score  at  the  end  of  each  test.  This  score  was 
originally  designated 


Ea  vs  Ed 


The  evaluation  strategy  was  to  determine  Ep,  and  then  make  a  direct 
comparison  with  soldier  performance  to  see  if  the  two  were  relatively 
equivalent.  After  the  test  scenario  was  defined,  Ep  was  determined  without 
difficulty.  As  a  test  validation  measure,  an  experienced  instructor  who  was 
familiar  with  the  PATRIOT  but  not  with  the  test  scenario  took  the  ADM  test. 

The  instructor's  score  was  identical  to  the  Ep  score.  In  other  words,  Ea  =  Eq 
in  this  case. 

Several  problems  were  encountered  with  Ea*  The  TPT  score  represents  tne 
percent  of  assets  successfully  defended.  For  example,  a  score  of  70  means 
that  70  percent  of  the  defended  assets  were  successfully  protected.  Table  2 
shows  the  PATRIOT  player  scores  on  the  pre-OT  II  ADM  test.  Nineteen  of  the  32 
(59%)  players  received  a  perfect  score,  indicating  that  they  had  successfully 
defended  all  of  their  assets  during  the  test.  Only  one  player  had  more  than 
30  percent  of  his  assets  damaged.  This  indicates  that  the  players  were 
proficient,  and  therefore  well  trained. 


.TABLE  2 


PRE-OT  II  ADM  TEST  SCORES 


TPT  SCORE 

NUMBER  OF  PLAYERS 

100 

19 

94 

1 

88 

1 

70 

10 

0 

n 

X 

32 

Unfortunately,  a  closer  look  at  individual  player  performances  revealed 
that  the  TPT  score  did  not  accurately  reflect  player  performance.  The  two 
followina  actual  cases  illustrate  the  problem: 


PLAYER 

MISSILES  LAUNCHED 

KILLS 

MISSES 

TPT  SCORE 

X 

11 

9 

2 

100 

Y 

32 

26 

6 

100 

Obviously  these  two  players  did  not  perform  equally  on  the  test,  yet  they  both 
received  a  score  of  100,  indicating  all  assets  were  successfully  defended.  A 
target  per  target  comparison  with  the  benchmark  (Eq)  revealed  that  player  X 
was  far  from  successful  in  defending  his  assigned  assets. 

There  are  four  criteria  often  used  in  evaluating  air  defense  system 
effectiveness.  One  is  amount  of  damage  to  defended  assets.  The  other  three 
are: 

®  Damage  to  the  air  defense  system 

®  Missiles  expended 

®  Enemy  aircraft  losses 

An  indepth  examination  of  these  three  remaining  criteria  revealed  that 
they  posed  difficulties  as  well. 

The  PATRIOT  system  continuously  evaluates  all  aircraft  in  its  operating 
zone  and  evaluates  them  for  threat  according  to  Army  tactical  doctrine.  When 
operating  in  the  automatic  mode,  the  PATRIOT  prioritizes  hostiles  and 
automatically  engages  those  determined  to  be  highly  threatening  to  the 
defended  assets.  The  highest  priority  threats  are  engaged  first,  and 
engagements  are  made  at  a  time  calculated  to  maximize  kill  efficiency  and 
minimize  asset  damage. 

Those  targets  the  PATRIOT  identified  as  highly  threatening  and  engaged  in 
the  automatic  mode  were  identified,  and  used  to  evaluate  player  performance. 

It  was  found  that  total  engagements  was  not  meaningful,  because  players 
engaged  targets  that  were  not  priority  engagement  targets.  The  E/^  score  was 
derived  by  dividing  the  number  of  priority  engagements  a  player  made  by  the 
number  made  in  the  automatic  mode.  The  E/^  score  is  therefore  a  ratio 
expressing  the  proportion  of  possible  high  priority  engagements  each  player 
made. 
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Figure  1  shows  the  results  of  the  ADM  test  at  the  pre-OT  II  and  post-OT 
II  administrations.  The  Eq  line  at  the  top  of  the  figure  shovvs  the 
performance  of  the  PATRIOT  system  on  the  test  scenario  while  operating  in  the 
automatic  mode.  The  distance  between  the  top  of  each  bar  and  the  Eq  line 
reflects  the  difference  in  performance  when  the  system  is  operating  in  the 
automatic  mode  (Ep)  and  when  operated  by  soldiers  in  the  semi-automatic  mode 
(E/\).  This  difference  between  E;^  and  Eq  for  each  crew  was  tested 
statistically  (Chi-square)  and  found  tp  be  highly  significant  for  both  the 
pre-  and  post-OT  II  scores  (p  <  .001).^ 


In  both  ADM  tests,  the  typical  or  average  player  engaged  approximately 
half  of  the  hostile  targets  highly  threatening  to  defended  assets.  Analysis 
of  player  actions  during  the  test  revealed  several  training  inadequacies  which 
contributed  to  the  relatively  poor  player  performance.  Several  procedural 
errors  were  made,  and  the  soldiers  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  use  efficiently 
the  highly  sophisticated  PATRIOT  capabilities.  There  was  no  substantial 
improvement  in  proficiency  from  the  first  to  the  second  test,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  overall  mean  scores  of  .48  and  .49.^ 


ADM  Summary 


All  crews  and  all  individuals  except  one  on  the  post-OT  II  test  scored 
significantly  below  Eq.  Several  training  inadequacies  surfaced  from  the  test 
analysis. 


ADM  Evaluation  Problems 


Attempting  training  evaluation  of  systems  in  the  developmental  cycle 
poses  many  problems.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problefns  was  gaining  access  to 
the  hardware.  Since  the  hardware  was  being  used  for  training  and  testing,  and 
also  being  modified  as  a  result  of  developmental  test  findings,  there  was  not 
enough  to  "go  around". 


Another  difficulty  was  determining  how  to  meaningfully  score  the  ADM 
test.  The  TPT  score  was  used  during  training  to  evaluate  soldier  proficiency. 
Contractor  representatives  recommended  using  the  score  because  it  had  been 
used  in  training  to  evaluate  soldier  proficiency.  Use  of  the  score  could  have 
resulted  in  saying  the  training  was  adequate  when  it  was  not.  A  recurring 
problem  in  CTEA  studies  is  finding  meaningful  ways  to  evaluate  soldier 
proficiency. 


^Extensive  statistical  analysis  of  these  data  is  reported  in  the  CTEA  report. 
Since  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
methodology,  detailed  results  are  not  included. 


^This  result  may  not  be  immediately  obvious  from  Figure  1;  however,  extensive 
statistical  analysis  for  both  crew  and  individual  scores  clearly  showed  no 
change  in  overall  performance  on  the  second  test. 
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One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  answered  in  any  CTEA  is  whether 
tiie  intenoed  user's  solu.ers  can  be  trained  to  operate  the  hardware 
effectively.  This  question  presents  a  unique  problem,  since  soldiers 
available  during  OT  II  may  not  be  "typical".  The  soldiers  who  were  PATRIOT  OT 
II  players  were  definitely  high  quality  troops.  The  fact  that  select  troops 
achieve  proficiency  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  typical  user  will 
also  achieve  proficiency  from  the  same  training. 


PATRIOT  Operator  Selection  Criteria 

An  inherent  part  of  a  CTEA  is  determination  of  soldier  capability  to 
perform  the  tasks  required  by  the  hardware.  Implicit  in  this  problem  is  the 
question  of  what  qualifications  soldiers  need  to  have  the  required  capability. 
Since  the  PATRIOT  players  were  not  found  to  be  proficient,  the  problem  in  this 
study  was  to  find  soldiers  who  were  currently  performing  similiar  tasks  in  the 
field.  An  analysis  of  the  capabilities  of  soldiers  successfully  performing 
similar  tasks  would  provide  needed  insight  into  the  selection  problem. 

The  MISSILE  MINDER  (AN/TSQ-73)  system  currently  fielded  in  Europe  has 
characteristically  similar  console  operations,  and  thus  was  selected  for 
study.  Records  from  five  classes  of  students  attending  the  AN/TSQ-73  training 
course  (MOS  25L10)  at  the  US  Army  Air  Defense  School  (USAADS)  were  obtained. 
Data  were  also  collected  from  the  25L  soldiers  in  Europe. 

When  the  data  from  USAADS  were  received,  it  was  noted  that  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  students  attending  the  school  failed  to  graduate. 
Discriminant  analysis  was  used  to  determine  if  the  attrition  rate  could  be 
susbstantially  reduced  by  using  different  course  selection  criteria.^  The 
analysis  revealed  that  the  combination  of  two  different  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  composite  scores  provided  a  potential  for 
reducing  course  attrition.  The  selection  criteria  recommended  for  testing 
were: 


"  High  school  diploma  or  GED 

°  Mechanical  Maintenance  (MM)  score  over  100 

°  Skilled  Technical  (ST)  score  of  100  or  higher 

Analysis  indicated  that  if  these  criteria  had  been  applied  to  the  five  classes 
studied,  the  40  percent  attrition  rate  would  have  been  reduced  to  16  percent. 


^Selection  criteria  in  effect  for  th?  course  were:  high  school  diploma  or  GZn, 
ASVAB  Electronics  (EL)  score  of  90,  and  a  Clerical  (CL)  score  of  90. 
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A  comparison  of  MOS  25L  course  graduates  and  PATRIOT  operators  revealed 
no  difference  in  aptitude  test  scores.  The  PATRIOT  players  were  older,  more 


experienced,  and  had  a  higher  educational  level  than  the  course  graduates, 
was  concluded  chat  the  MOS  25L  course  graduates  have  the  same  capability  as 
the  PATRIOT  players  based  on  the  aptitude  scores.  Given  additional  years 
experience,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  other  differences  will  not 
disappear  as  well. 


The  next  question  was  job  proficiency  of  the  MOS  25L  soldiers. 

Supe»'''isor  ratings  of  the  soldiers  indicated  that  they  were  proficient.  Task 
analysis  information  also ^revealed  that  the  soldiers  had  a  high  level  of 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  perform  MISSILE  MINDER  tasks  which  had  been 
determined  to  be  similar  to  PATRIOT  tasks. 


At  this  point,  several  pertinent  study  findings  were  synthesized  to 
derive  tentative  selection  criteria  for  PATRIOT  operators.  These  findings 
were: 


°  PATRIOT  operators  were  not  proficient 


Lack  of  proficiency  was  due  to  training  inadequacies 


AN/TSQ-73  soldiers  were  proficient 


AN/TSQ-73  soldiers  and  PATRIOT  players  were  not  different  in  aptitude 
scores 


MOS  25L10  course  selection  criteria  can  be  improved 


The  best  tentative  selection  criteria  for  the  PATRIOT  operator  course  was  thus 
determined  to  be  the  same  as  the  improved  MOS  25L10  course  selection  criteria: 


High  school  graduate  or  GED 


®  MM  score  of  over  100 


ST  score  of  100  or  higher 


CTEA  Impact 


The  PATRIOT  CTEA  concluded  that  soldiers  can  be  trained  to  operate  the 
system,  contained  reconvnendations  for  rectifying  training  inadequacies,  and 
presented  insights  for  PATRIOT  personnel  selection  and  training.  One  specific 
impact  from  the  study  was  review  of  the  training  planned  for  the  initial 
two  PATRIOT  battalions.  Other  recommendations  were  made  dealing  with  aspects 
of  the  study  not  discussed  in  this  paper. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


CTEA  methodology  is  curreircly  in  an  evolutionary  phase.  There  are  still 
many  problems  to  be  solved.  The  methodology  will  be  further  refined  with  each 
study.  Based  on  experience  with  studies  to  date,  the  following  original 
assumptions  stq  now  co''.sidered  to  be  closer  to  facts  than  assumptions: 

®  It's  possible  to  determine/ predict  how  effective  a  piece  of  equipment 
is/will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  troops  (E/^) 

®  It's  possible  to  determine  how  effective  the  same  piece  of  equipment 
ought  to  be  (Eq) 

®  It's  possible  to  explain  differences  in  the  above  and  to  rectify 
unsatisfactory  ones 

It  is  anticipatea  that  with  furcher  studies  and  refined  methodology,  the 
problems  currently  experienced  in  trying  to  determine  E/\  and  Eq  will  be 
reduced. 


SUMMARY 

A  CTEA  is  a  systematic  empirical  study  performed  on  developing  hardware 
systems  to  insure  that  user  needs  and  capabilities  are  considered  along  with 
combat  development  factors.  The  PATRIOT  Air  Defense  Missile  System  CTEA  was 
used.to  illustrate  the  application  of  this  methodology,  and  possible  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  CTEAs. 


GILBERT,  Arthur  C.F.  Ph.l>.  ,  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HIGH  ACHIEVERS  IN  ARMY  OFFICER  BASIC  COURSES 
(Thu  A^M.y 


A  sample  of  Army  officers  who  attended  Officer  Basic  Courses  (OBC) 
was  divided  into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of  course  achievement.  One 
group  consisted  of  those  officers  who  performed  better  than  predicted 
on  the  basis  of  aptitude  measures  predictive  of  performance  in  these 
courses,  the  other  group  consisted  of  those  officers  who  performed 
lower  than  was  predicted  on  the  basis  of  their  aptitude.  The  two 
groups  of  officers  were  compared  on  the  basis  of  motivational  measures, 
peer  ratings,  and  on  performance  measures  in  subsequent  early  duty 
assignments.  The  results  and  implications  of  these  results  for  future 
research  are  discussed. 
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Characteristics  of  High  Achievers  in  Officer  Basic  Courses 


Arthur  C.  F.  Gilbert,  Ph.D. 


US  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences^ 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22333 


Earlier  research  indicated  the  predictive  utility  of  the  Officer  Evaluation 
Battery  (OEB)  in  p)»odlctlng  final  course  grades  in  Officer  Basic  Courses 
(Gilbert,  1978).  Resulting  from  this  research  a  group  of  officers  were  iden¬ 
tified  as  receiving  final  course  grades  higher  than  would  be  predicted  on  the 
basis  of  aptitude  as  reflected  3-/  scores  on  the  cognitive  subtests  of  the 
Officer  Evaluation  Battery.  Obviously,  this  group  of  officers  can  be  viewed  as 
doing  well  in  their  first  post-commissioning  Army  Experience.  A  basic  issue 
is  if  this  type  of  performance  continues  to  be  exhibited  in  early  duty  assign¬ 
ments.  Another  question  of  merit  is  if  tb|jse  officers  differed  on  measures  of 
Interest  related  to  the  ^rmy  from  their  contempories  and  that  their  performance 
in  Officer  Basic  Course  was  enhanced  by  this  factor.  Still  yet  another  question 
of  significance  is  how  these  officers  who  were  high  performers  were  viewed  by 
their  contempories  while  in  the  Officer  Basic  Course. 

The  first  objectives  of  this  research  was  to  compare  the  performance  of 
those  officers  who  received  Officer  Basic  Course  final  grades  higher  than  pre¬ 
dicted  on  the  basis  of  aptitude  with  that  of  their  Officer  Basic  Course  con¬ 
tempories  in  early  duty  assignments.  The  second  objective  was  to  compare 
these  two  groups  of  officers  on  Interest  measures  purportedly  related  to  suc¬ 
cess  as  an  Army  officer.  A  third  objective  was  to  determine  if  those  two 
groups  of  officers  would  receive  different  ratings  from  their  associates. 


Procedure 

A  sample  of  1,048  officers  who  had  data  on  all  of  the  pertinent  Officer 
Evaluation  Battery  scales  and  for  whom  Officer  Basic  Course  (OBC)  final 
course  grades  were  used  as  subjects.  The  aptitude  measures  consisted  of  the 
cognitive  scales  of  the  Officer  Evaluation  Battery  (OEB) ;  these  are  the 
Combat  Leadership  (Cognitive) ,  Technical-Managerial  (Non-Cognltlve) ,  and  the 
Career  Potential  (Cognitive)  scales.  The  composition  of  these  scales  and 
their  predictive  utility  has  been  described  in  a  previous  paper  (Gilbert,  1978). 

The  regression  equation  for  predicting  final  Officer  Basic  Course  grades 
from  the  three  cognitive  scale  scores  was  computed.  The  regression  weights 
were  then  applied  to  the  three  scale  scores  to  determine  a  predicted  OBC  final 
course  grade.  Next,  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  predicted  OBC  final 
course  grade  and  the  actual  final  course  grade.  Subjects  were  then  classified 
into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of  this  comparison.  When  the  obtained  OBC  final 


■‘■The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  view  of  the  US  Army  Research  Institute  or  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 
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course  grade  was  greater  than  the  predicted  final  course  grade,  subjects  were 
classified  as  higher  achievers.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  obtained  final 
course  grade  was  less  than  the  predicted  course  grade  subjects  were  classified 
into  a  second  group  or  "other”  group.  By  use  of  this  me,  hod  539  officers  were 
classified  as  being  in  the  high  achievers  group,  while  ^0*^  officers  were  classi¬ 
fied  in  the  "other"  group. 

Analyses  were  performed  by  use  .'f  t-tests  to  determine  if  statistically 
signifiv-ant  differences  existed  amoi\g  the  two  groups  on  the  measures  of  duty 
performance.  These  measures  were  ratings  obtained  on  a  rating  scale,  the  Per¬ 
formance  Evaluation  Form,  which  is  described  by  Gilbert  and  Grafton  (1978) . 
Another  series  of  analyses  using  t-tests  were  performed  using  the  ncn-cognitive 
scales  of  the  Officer  Evaluation  Battery  and  peer  ratings  as  the  criterion. 

These  OEB  scales  are  the  Combat  Leadership  (Non-Cognitive) ,  Technical-Managerial 
(Non-Cognitlve) ,  Career  Composite  (Non-Cognitive),  and  Career  Intent  scales. 

In  addition,  an  analysis  was  performed  to  determine  if  there  was  a  statistically 
significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  officers  on  the  final  peer 
ratings  that  they  received  in  the  Officer  Basic  Courses.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  research,  all  measures  used  were  first  converted  to  Army  Standard  Scores. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  means  of  the  two  groups  of  officers  on  the  duty  performance  measures 
are  shown  in  Table  1.  Statistically  significant  differences  were  found  to 
exist  between  the  two  groups  on  each  of  the  measures  at  the  .01  level.  In 
each  instance,  the  group  of  officers  who  achieved  better  .ban  predicted  final 
course  grades  in  the  Officer  Basic  Course  had  a  higher  group  mean  than  did  the 
other  group  of  officers. 

The  average  scores  for  the  two  groups  of  officers  on  the  non-cognitive 
scales  of  the  Officer  Evaluation  Battery  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Statistically 
significant  differences  (.01  level)  were  found  to  exist  between  the  two  groups 
of  officers  on  the  Combat  Leadership  (Non-Cognitive)  sea. e  and  on  the  Career 
Intent  Scale.  The  group  of  officers  who  achieved  higher  than  predicted  Officer 
Basic  Course  final  grades  had  the  higher  group  mean  on  these  two  scales.  There 
were  not  any  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  on 
the  other  non-cognitive  scales  of  the  OEB.  A  significant  difference  was  also 
found  to  exist  between  means  of  the  two  groups  of  officers  on  the  final  peer 
ratings  received  in  the  Officer  Basic  Course.  The  mean  final  course  peer 
rating  for  those  officers  who  received  final  course  grades  that  were  greater 
than  predicted  was  highest. 

The  results  of  this  exploratory  research  clearly  indicate  that  officers 
who  receive  Officer  Basic  Course  final  course  grades  greater  than  predicted 
on  the  basis  of  aptitude  receive  significantly  higher  ratings  on  measures  of 
performance  during  the  early  part  of  their  active  duty  tour.  Their  average 
overall  performance  is  greater  than  for  other  officers  as  reflected  in  the 
overall  Duty  Performance  scale  of  the  Performance  Evaluation  Form  and  Officer 
Efficiency  Report  scores.  On  specific  dimensions  of  officer  performance  as 
measured  by  the  Performance  Evaluation  Form,  they  also  received  higher  ratings. 


variables 


Table  1 


Perfonaance  Measures 


*Indicates  a  significant  dif ference  tetween  groups  at  the  .05  level 
**Indicates  a  significant  difference  between  groups  at  the  .01  level. 
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Table  2 


Non-Cognitive  Measures  and  Peer  Ratings 


_ Mean _ 

High  Achievers  Others 

Variables  (N*539)  (N*509) 


Non-cognitive  Measures : 


Ccsbat  Leadership 

110.91 

1AT  ©/.♦ 

** 

Technical  Managerial 

Leadership 

105.29 

103.33 

Career  Potential 

108.15 

105.92 

Career  Intent 

117.45 

113. 74^^ 

Peer  Ratings 

105.09 

94. 62^^ 

♦Indicates  a  statistically  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level 

♦♦Indicates  a  statistically  significant  difference  between  groups  at  the 
.05  level 


Officers  who  receive  Officer  Basic  Course  final  course  grades  better  than 
expected  on  the  basis  of  aptitude  scores,  displayed  a  greater  Interest  In  becom¬ 
ing  sn  Army  officer  as  reflected  in  the  Career  Intent  subtest  of  Officer  Evalu- 
uatlon  Battery.  These  officers  also  displayed  Interest  In  those  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  success  as  a  combat  leader  as  measured  by  the  Combat  Leadership  (Non- 
Cognltlve)  scale  of  the  Officer  Evaluation  Battery.  It  could  be  postulated 
that  these  interests  contributed  to  higher  performance  In  the  Officer  Basic 


Course  and  subsequent  assignments.  In  the  Officer  Basic  Course,  the  officers 
who  achieved  well  were  viewed  as  having  greater  leadership  potential  by  their 
classmates  as  Is  Indicated  by  the  peer  ratings  received  at  the  end  of  the 
course. 

Future  research  will  be  aimed  at  replicating  the  results  of  this  Invest¬ 
igation  In  other  samples  of  Officer  Basic  Course  graduates.  Also,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  sample  will  be  evaluated  to  determine  If  the  differences 
reported  here  will  continue  to  persist  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
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COLLEGE  MAJOR  AND  ARMY  OFFICER  PERFORMANCE  (Wed  P.M.) 


The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  determine  tne  influence  of 
the  major  field  of  study  pursued  in  college  on  subsequent  Army  officer 
performance.  A  sample  of  officers  who  attended  Officer  Basic 
Courses  (OBC)  in  the  same  year  was  divided  on  the  basis  of  their 
college  major  and  these  groups  were  compared  on  several  psychometric 
and  performance  measures.  Analyses  were  performed  separately  for  the 
three  different  groupings  of  the  13  Career  Branches  in  the  U.S.  Army 
(i.e.,  Combat  Arms.,  Combat  Support,  and  Service  Support)  and  the 
performance  of  officers  within  these  three  groups  was  assessed  in 
terms  of  differential  academic  background.  The  rasults  of  these 
analyses  are  presented  and  the  implications  for  assignment  strategies 
are  discussed. 
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College  Major  and  Army  Officer  Performance 


Arthur  C.  F.  Gilbert,  Ph.D. 

US  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences^ 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22333 

The  consideration  of  undergraduate  academic  preparation  in  the  branch 
assignment  of  Army  officers  raises  the  question  of  the  contribution  such 
preparation  makes  to  successful  performance.  In  certain  assignments  of 
officers  such  a  consideration  is  obvious.  For  example,  an  engineering  degree 
would  probably  be  the  ideal  preparation  for  assignment  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  answer  is  not  so  obvious  in  what  constitutes  the  prerequisite 
civilian  education  for  assignment  to  the  Infantry  Branch  or  to  the  Armor 
Branch.  Insofar  as  civilian  academic  education  influences  duty  performance, 
then  this  preparat^^.i'  'n  gnc.  bt;  a  factor  in  the  assignment  process  to  the  de¬ 
gree  that  is  possible  wlt:ii.i  <.'■(?.  constraints  of  the  assignment  system. 

The  purpose  o£  r.hls  research  was  to  explore  the  possible  influence  of 
college  preparation  on  officer  performance.  An  initial  effort  (Gilbert,  1978) 
indicated  that  differences  in  duty  performance  do  exist  among  officers  who 
pursue  different  fields  of  study  in  the  Field  Artillery  Branch.  Tlie  specflc 
objective  of  this  research  was  to  determine,  if  these  results  would  occur  Army¬ 
wide  and  if  the  findings  would  differ  in  the  three  major  groupings  of  the  Army 
career  branches,  Combat  Arms,  Combat  Support,  and  Combat  Service  Support. 

Procedure 

Measures  of  aptitude  and  performance  were  obtained  on  a  sampie  of  officers 
in  Officer  Basic  Courses  (OBC)  and  duty  performance  measures  after  approxi¬ 
mately  one  year  of  active  duty.  The  measures  of  aptitude  and  performance  col¬ 
lected  at  the  Officer  Basic  Courses  (OBC)  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The  aptitude 
measures  consisted  of  the  seven  scales  of  the  Officer  Evaluation  Battery  (OEB) 
and  the  three  composite  scales  shown  in  the  table.  Peer  ratings  were  obtained 
at  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  course  and  final  course  grades  were  collected. 

The  other  duty  performance  measures  used  in  this  research  are  shown  in 
Table  2.  One  of  these  measures  consisted  of  a  specially  constructed  Perfor¬ 
mance  Evaluation  Fern  (Gilbert,  1975)  which  reflects  the  dimensions  derived 
from  the  research  reported  by  Helme,  Wlllemin  and  Grafton  (1971),  Stogdiil 
(1974) ,  and  Wlllemin  (1965) .  This  Performance  Evaluation  Form  was  completed 
by  the  immediate  supervisor  of  each  officer,  a  superior  officer  other  than  his 
immediate  supervisor,  and  by  two  close  associates.  These  four  ratings  were 
then  averaged  for  each  scale  of  the  instrument.  In  addition,  the  Officer  Ef¬ 
ficiency  Report  scores  were  obtained  for  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  ac¬ 
tive  duty. 


•*^he  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  view  of  the  US  Army  Research  Institute  or  the 
Department  of  the  ArL.y. 
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For  the  fd.rst  analysis  of  the  data,  subjects  were  divided  into  five 
groups  of  college  majors  for  the  total  sample.  These  groups  were  Business, 
Humanities,  Engineering,  Physical  Science,  and  Social  Science.  Analysis  of 
variance  was  used  to  evaluate  the  differences  among  the  five  groups  on  each  of 
the  aptitude  and  performance  measures. 

For  the  next  set  of  analyses,  subjects  were  divided  on  the  basis  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  three  types  of  career  branches:  Combat  Arms,  Combat  Support, 
and  Combat  Service  Support.  Within  each  group  of  career  branches,  subjects 
were  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  five  kinds  of  college  majors.  Analysis 
of  variance  was  used  within  each  group  of  branches  to  explore  the  differences 
among  college  major  groups  on  the  different  measures. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  means  of  the  five  groups  of  college  majors  on  the  Officer  Evaluation 
Battery  are  shown  in  Table  1  for  the  total  sample.  Significant  differences 
were  obtained  for  all  of  the  seven  scales  and  for  the  three  composite  scales. 
The  Engineering  and  Physical  Science  groups  have  higher  group  means  on  these 
measures.  A  significant  difference  did  not  exist  on  mid-course  peer  ratings 
in  the  OBC’s  but  there  was  a  difference  on  the  final  peer  ratings.  Again, 
a  significant  difference  was  found  among  the  groups  on  the  final  course  grade. 

The  overall  duty  performance  scale  of  the  Performance  Evaluation  did  not 
reveal  any  difference  among  groups  for  the  total  sample  shown  in  Table  2  but 
a  highly  significant  (.01  level)  difference  among  the  groups  did  exist  among 
the  groups  on  four  of  the  other  nine  dimensions.  Differences  among  the  means 
on  the  Officer  Efficiency  Report  scores  were  significant  at  the  .05  level  with 
the  exception  of  the  1976  Annual  OER  score  where  the  means  of  five  groups  were 
significantly  different  at  the  .01  level. 

The  Tables  3  and  4  the  results  of  the  analyses  within  the  Combat  Arms 
Branches  are  shown.  The  differences  among  groups  shown  in  Table  3  on  the  OEB 
scales  were  all  significant  (.01  level)  but  there  was  not  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference  on  the  other  OBC  measures  (l.e.  mid -course  and  final  peer  ratings  and 
final  course  grade) .  Differences  among  groups  were  found  only  on  the  decision 
making  scale  of  the  Performance  Evaluation  Form  and  this  was  only  significant 
at  the  .05  level.  Again,  there  were  differences  among  the  groups  on  the 
Officer  Efficiency  Report  scores  as  shown. 

In  the  Combat  Support  branches  differences  were  found  among  the  groups  on 
all  of  the  OEB  scales  and  on  all  of  the  OBC  performance  measures  as  shown  in 
Table  5.  For  these  branches,  significant  differences  were  obtained  on  four  of 
the  Performance  Evaluation  Form  scales  as  shown  in  Table  6  but  there  was  not 
any  differences  among  the  groups  on  the  Officer  Efficiency  Report  criteria. 

The  analyses  within  the  Combat  Service  Support  Branches  yielded  differ¬ 
ences  among  the  five  groups  on  all  of  the  OEB  scales  and  on  the  OBC  perfor¬ 
mance  measures  as  shown  in  Table  7.  Only  the  Combat  Leadership  scale  of  the 
Performance  Evaluation  Form  yielded  a  significant  difference  among  the  five 
groups  and  there  were  not  any  differences  on  the  OER  scores  (Table  8). 
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Table  I 

Means  for  the  Five  Grotips  of  College  Majors  on  the 
Officer  Evaluation  Battery  and  on  Officer  Basic 
Course  Measures  for  the  Total  Sample 

? 

1 _ 

i - 


MEAN 


Variable 

Business 

Humanities 

Engineering 

Physical 

Sciences 

Social 

Studies 

(N=726) 

(K=292) 

(N=388) 

(N=l,379) 

(N=l,436) 

Combat  Leadership 


Composite 

102.78 

97.19 

112.59 

112.79 

102.99** 

Cognitive 

99.35 

95.91 

107.95 

111.25 

99.41** 

Non-cognitive 

105.16 

99.54 

112.28 

109.29 

105.44** 

Technical /Managerial 

Composite 

98.12 

100.99 

118.50 

115.84 

99.12** 

Cognitive 

97.56 

103.38 

117.04 

117.38 

101.07** 

Mon-cognitive 

99.51 

98.25 

111.92 

111.45 

97.55** 

C  areer  Potential 

Composite 

93.97 

99.59 

113.73 

110.31 

100.92* 

Cognitive 

98.33 

96.98 

116.12 

107.06 

96.38** 

Non-cognitive 

92.24 

102.43 

105.45 

109.12 

105.08 

Career  Intent 

114.73 

116.24 

111.56 

112.43 

117.2.6** 

Leadership  Peer  Rating 

Mid  Course  101.02 

97.23 

100.56 

100.66 

99.24 

Final 

100.80 

97.18 

102.36 

100.20 

99.32** 

F inal  OBC  Grade 

99.51 

99.06 

106.93 

100.54 

98.00** 

*Indicates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the  .05  level. 

**Indlcates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the  .01  level. 
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Table  2 


Means  of  the  Five  Groups  of  College  Majors  on  Measures 
of  Duty  Performance  for  the  Total  Sample 


MEAN 

Variable 

Business 

Humanities 

Engineering 

Physical 

Sciences 

Social 

Studies 

(N=726) 

(N=292) 

(N-386) 

(N»l,379) 

(N=l,4367) 

Duty  Performance 

101.82 

99.02 

99.89 

100.78 

98.28 

Combat  Leadership 

98.74 

93.07 

98.35 

104.20 

97.13*1 

Technical/Managerial 

Leadership 

102.90 

98.58 

102.21 

100.30 

97.80*fj 

Tactical  Knowledge 

97.74 

92.72 

98.34 

104.56 

97.26*1 

Understanding  Mission 

102.11 

98.38 

99.58 

100.83 

98.28*1' 

V 

r 

Making  Decisions 

101.24 

96.48 

98.53 

101.99 

97.95*1) 

\ 

D  ef inlng  Subordinate 
Roles 

101.85 

100.12 

98.87 

100.59 

98.57  ( 

Planning  and 
Organizing 

102.31 

99.20 

100.98 

100.00 

1 

1 

98.70  ; 

Motivating  Troops 

102.10 

98.31 

98.06 

100.51 

99.16 

Logistical  Knowledge 

102.60 

94.06 

102.39 

100.50 

98.49*1 

Annual  OER  Scores 

1974 

101.17 

100.05 

97.18 

101.38 

98.88* 

1975 

99.94 

97.81 

98.42 

101.37 

99.55* 

1976 

100.34 

99.55 

99.89 

101.83 

98.22*1 

Weighted  OER  Scores 

100.57 

100.05 

99.98 

101.13 

98.63*1 

^Indicates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the 
**Indlcates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the 


.05  level. 
.01  level. 
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Table  j 

Means  of  the  Five  Groups  of  College-  Majors  on  the 
Officer  Evaluation  Battery  and  on 
Officer  Basic  Measures  for  the  Combat  Army  Branches 


MEAN 

Variables 

Business 

Humanities 

Engineering 

Physical 

Sciences 

Social 

Studies 

(N=380) 

(N*113) 

(K=lll) 

(N=^986) 

(N-763) 

Combat  Leadership 


Composite 

108.90 

108.46 

215.74 

114.29 

1 

Cognitive 

102.60 

102.84 

107.62 

112.45 

{ 

i 

\ 

k 

( 

Non-Co gnitive 

111.69 

110.70 

117. 62 

110^50 

T  echnical /Managerial 
Composite 

100.76 

103.89 

119.78 

115.98 

1 

Cognitive 

98.81 

103.35 

117.30 

117.81 

Non-co gnitive 

102.40 

102.87 

113.76 

107.24 

i 

K 

I 

I 

Career  Potential 
Composite 

98,41 

105.43 

115.76 

111.40 

t 

Cognitive 

99.35 

100.00 

113.69 

106.59 

Non-cognitive 

98.19 

108.62 

111.06 

111.31 

Career  Intent 

118.79 

118.94 

115.18 

112.80 

J 

Leadership  Peer  Rating 

Mid-course  98.82 

99.76 

101.23 

99.99 

Final 

100.34 

99.63 

101.13 

99.98 

OBC  Final  Grade 

102.32 

100.67 

106.37 

99.84 

110.81** 

105.15** 

112.23** 

101.21** 

1(52:24*^ 

99.64** 

105.87** 

. 95:94»*" 

110.27** 

119.57** 


100.36 

99.76 

101.55 


*Indlcates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the  .05  level. 
**Indicates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the  .01  level. 
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Table  4 


Means  of  the  Five  Groups  of  College  Majors  on  Duty  Performance 
Measures  for  the  Combat  Arms  Branches 


Variables 

Business 

(N-380) 

Humanities 

(N-113) 

Engineering 

(N-111) 

Physical 

Sciences 

(N=986) 

Social 

Studies 

(N»763) 

Duty  Performance 

102.80 

96.97 

101.43 

99.92 

99.23 

Combat  Leadership 

100.96 

95.88 

96.89 

101.35 

98.29 

Technical/Managerial 

Leadership 

103.83 

96.01 

100.45 

99.97 

98.94 

Tactical  Knowledge 

99.22 

96.04 

97.84 

101.50 

98.63 

U  nderstandlng 

Mission 

103.57 

96.30 

101.63 

100.08 

98.66 

Making  Decisions 

103.37 

94.46 

101.36 

100.32 

98.67* 

D  ef Inlng  Subordinate 

Roles 

99.84 

102.57 

102.01 

100.08 

93.50 

Planning  and 

Organizing 

100.33 

96.77 

101.55 

99.63 

99.50 

Motivating  Troops 

103.56 

98.93 

99.90 

99.50 

99.50 

Logistical  Knowledge  103.91 

97.40 

99.27 

99.71 

99.30 

Arnual  OER  Scores 

1974 

101.06 

100.37 

98.01 

101.24 

98.09* 

1975 

100.40 

93.59 

99.48 

101.51 

98.84** 

1976 

100.71 

98.30 

100.66 

101.60 

97.76** 

Weighted  OER  Scores 

101.25 

98.13 

99.27 

101.46 

97.88** 

*Indicate8  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the  .05  level. 
**Indlcates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the  .01  level. 
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Table  5 


Means  of  the  Five  Groups  of  College  Majors  on  the  Officer  Evaluations 
Battery  and  on  Officer  Basic  Course  Measures 
for  the  Combat  Support  Branches 


MEAN 


Business  Humanities  Engineering  Physical  Social 


Variables 

(N=lll) 

(N=97) 

(N=230) 

Sciences 

(N=273) 

Studies 

(N=375) 

Combat  Leadership 

Composite 

103.41 

95.12 

112.27 

109.73 

98.81** 

Cognitive 

“5B'.'8T 

93.85 

TU5:02 

T08T5B 

96 . 31** 

Non-cognitive 

105.71 

98.31 

111.71 

107.05 

101.86** 

T  echnical /Managerial 

Leadership 

Composite 

102.03 

99.71 

118.29 

118.32 

98,04** 

Cognitive 

99.58 

103.61 

116.73 

118.45 

100.48** 

Non-cognitive 

103.62 

96.02 

111.85 

110.23 

96.46** 

Career  Potential 

Composite 

96.95 

100.67 

113.54 

107.80 

98.98** 

Cognitive 

101.21 

96.79 

117.02 

ldt.25 

94 .59** 

Non-cognitive 

93.99 

104.36 

104.28 

104.97 

103.82** 

C  areer  Intent 

112.16 

117.20 

112.08 

112.06 

115.99** 

Leadership  Peer  Rating 

Mid-course  106.06 

95.30 

101.10 

101.06 

97.85** 

Final 

101.76 

96.72 

101.81 

100.53 

98.91 

Final  OBC  Grade 

94.52 

97.71 

107.71 

102.08 

95.40** 

*Indlcates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the  .05  level. 
**Indicates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the  .01  level. 


<m> 
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Table  6 


I 


Mean  of  the  Five  Groups  of  College  Majors  on  Duty 
Performance  Measures  for  the  Combat  Support  Branches 


Variables 

MEAN 

Business 

(N=* **lll) 

Humanities 

(N=97) 

Engineering  Physical 
Sciences 

(K=230)  (N=273) 

Social 

Studies 

(N=375) 

Duty  Performance 

101.55 

101.78 

100.67 

101.71 

96.94 

Combat  Leadership 

100.91 

95.88 

102.20 

104.59 

94.49* 

Technical/Managarial 

Leadership 

100.48 

99.59 

103.81 

102.55 

95.41 

Tactical  Knowledge 

102.31 

96.23 

102.01 

104.25 

94.63 

Understanding 

Mission 

103.93 

101.43 

100.99 

100.83 

96.85 

Making  Decisions 

100.81 

100.13 

99.19 

103.37 

96.89 

Defining  Subordinate 

Roles 

101.26 

99.72 

100.00 

101.81 

97.85 

P lanning  and 

Organizing 

100.91 

99.32 

101.31 

101.60 

97.45 

Motivating  Troops 

103.28 

100.04 

100.02 

101.34 

97.51 

Logistical  Knowledge 

101.55 

93.56 

103.08 

102.19 

96.87* 

Annual  OER  Scores 

1974 

98.85 

100.92 

96.17 

100.79 

101.84 

1975 

99.91 

101.41 

97.67 

100.22 

100.96 

1976 

99.71 

102.29 

100.89 

101.05 

98.20 

Weighted  OER  Scores 

98.29 

102.23 

100.33 

100-.51 

99.35 

*Indlcates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the  ,05  level, 

**Indicates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the  .01  level, 
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Table  7 


Means  of  the  Five  Groups  of  College  Majors  on  the 
Officer  Evaluation  Battery  and  on  Officer  Basic  Course  Measures 
for  the  Combat  Service  Support  Branches 


MEAN 


Variables 

Business 

(N-235) 

Humanities 

(N*82) 

Engineering  Physic.  1 
Sciences 

(N»47)  (N=120) 

Social 

Studies 

(N=298) 

Combat  Leadership 
Composite 

92.59 

84' 10 

106.70 

107.52 

88.25*»« 

Cognitive 

93.87 

88.81 

108.40 

107.49 

88.70** 

Non-cognitlve 

94.34 

85.65 

102.40 

104.50 

92.54** 

T  echnical/Managerlal 
Leadership 

Composite 

32.02 

98.52 

116.51 

109.04 

95.13** 

Cognitive 

94.58 

103.15 

117.98 

111.42 

98.84** 

Non-cognitlve 

9.?.  91 

94.54 

107.92 

102.81 

93.57** 

Career  Potential 

Composite 

85.38 

90.27 

109.87 

107.09 

90.70** 

Cognitive 

95.31 

93.05 

117.45 

110.49 

92.09** 

Non-cognitive 

81.79 

91.62 

97.92 

100.61 

93.37** 

Career  Intent 

109.38 

111.38 

100.49 

110.21 

112.95* 

Leadership  Peer  Rating 

Mid-course  101 . 55 

96.45 

94.58 

105.91 

98.53** 

Final 

301.83 

94.27 

99.60 

103.35 

98.91* 

Final  OBC  Grade 

96.62 

98.71 

103.92 

101.79 

90.27** 

*Indicates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the 

**Indicates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the 


.05  level. 
.01  level. 
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Table  8 


Mean  of  the  Five  Groups  of  College  Majors  on  Duty 
Performance  Measures  for  the  Combat  Service  Support  Branches 


MEAN 


Variables 

Business 

(N-235) 

Humanities 

(N-82) 

Engineering  Physical 
Sciences 

(N-47)  (N-120) 

Social 

Studies 

(N-298) 

Duty  Performance 

101.27 

100.20 

98.66 

102.29 

97.84 

Combat  Leadership 

101.82 

93.86 

97.66 

105.45 

98.23* 

Technical /Managerial 
Leadership 

101.89 

99.50 

97.05 

101.94 

98.02 

Tactical  Knowledge 

101.34 

93.16 

98.30 

106.76 

98.14* 

Understanding 

Mission 

100.47 

99.45 

94.30 

102.56 

99.75 

Making  Decisions 

101.01 

93.30 

97.98 

104.14 

97.98 

Defining  Subordinate 
Roles 

101.06 

101.04 

91.96 

100.97 

99.97 

P lannlng  and 
Organizing 

101.54 

101.81 

98.13 

99.85 

98.31 

Motivating  Troops 

1GJ.19 

97.75 

91.45 

101.04 

101.08 

Logistical  Knowledge 

101.77 

92.05 

102.65 

104.66 

98.17* 

Annual  OER  Scores 

1974 

1975 

1976 

100.10 

100.46 

101.05 

103.25 

100.95 

99.60 

105.46 

98.28 

95.51 

99.05 

98.17 

99.99 

98.68 

100.33 

99.99 

Weighted  tSR  Scores 

101.47 

100.98 

99.39 

97.18 

99.80 

^Indicates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the  .05  level. 
**Indlcates  a  significant  difference  among  groups  at  the  .01  level. 
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In  the  total  sample,  those  officers  who  majored  In  engineering  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Science  were  favored  over  the  other  groups  on  all  of  the  scales  of  the 
OEB  with  the  exception  of  the  Career  Intent  Scale  on  which  they  had  the  low¬ 
est  group  means.  Within  the  Combat  Arms  branches  Engineering  majors  had  a 
higher  group  mean  on  all  scales  with  the  exception  of  the  Career  Intent  scale. 
For  this  analysis,  the  pattern  of  differences  was  not  as  clear  cut  as  for  the 
total  sample.  Within  the  Combat  Support  branches.  Engineering  and  Physical 
Sciences  majors  were  favored  in  terms  of  their  group  mean  except  for  the 
Career  Intent  Scale  where  those  groups  had  the  lowest  means.  Finally,  within 
the  Combat  Service  Support  these  two  groups  were  favored  on  all  scales  with 
the  exception  of  the  Career  Intent  scale  where  the  Physical  Science  mean  was 
third  highest  and  the  Engineering  mean  was  fourth. 

Business  majors  had  the  highest  group  mean  on  mid-course  peer  ratings 
in  the  Combat  Support  Bra.ches  while  within  the  Combat  Service  Support  branch¬ 
es  the  group  mean  for  Physical  Science  majors  was  highest.  For  final  course 
peer  ratings  the  mean  for  Engineering  majors  was  highest  for  the  analysis  of 
the  total  sample  and  the  mean  for  Physical  Science  majors  was  highest  in  the 
analysis  of  the  Combat  Service  Support  branches.  As  was  mentioned  earlier, 
these  were  the  only  analyses  yielding  significant  differences  on  the  two  types 
of  peer  ratings  (i.e.,  mid-course  and  final). 

Engineering  majors  bad  the  highest  mean  Officer  Basic  Course  final  grade 
for  the  total  sample.  This  group  mean  was  also  highest  within  the  Combat 
Support  branches  and  the  Combat  Service  Support  branches  where  significant 
differences  were  obtained. 

Physical  Science  majors  had  .'•.he  highest  group  mean  on  the  Combat  Leader¬ 
ship  scale  for  the  total  sample,  in  the  Combat  Support  branches,  and  in  the 
Combat  Service  support  branches.  Business  and  Engineering  majors  had  the 
highest  group  mean  on  the  'Te<'hnical  Managerial  Scale  in  the  Total  sample  which 
was  the  only  analy.'3is  on  th&i;  scale  that  yielded  significant  results.  However, 
even  though  those  scales  were  meant  to  reflect  the  two  major  dimensions  as 
defined  by  the  work  of  Helme,  Willemin  and  Grafton  (1971),  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  are  not  any  differences  among  the  five  groups  of  college  majors  in 
the  total  sample  or  within  type  of  career  branch  on  the  overall  rating  of  duty 
performance.  It  :s  •’.nteresting  to  note  that  only  within  the  Combat  Arms  - 
branches,  in  addition  to  the  total  sample-,  were  differences  found  among  groups 
on  the  Officer  Efficiency  Report  scores. 

The  results  indicate  varying  differences  among  the  groups  of  college 
majors  within  the  different  kinds  of  branches.  Combat  Arms,  Combat  Support, 
and  Combat  Service  Support  in  terms  of  duty  performance.  There  are  also  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  groups  on  the  basis  of  aptitude  as  measured  by  the  Officer 
Evaluation  Battery  (OEB)  and  on  Interest  in  seeking  a  career  as  an  Army 
officer  as  measured  by  the  same  Instrument.  The  differences  in  aptitude  and 
in  Interests  will  be  taken  into  account  in  future  research  on  the  effect  of 
college  preparation  on  performance. 
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WHY  SOLDIERS  ENT.ISY,  REENLIST.  AND  SEPARATE  (Mon  P.M.) 


An  analysis  was  made  of  the  relative  importance  of  reasons  why 
personnel  joined  the  U.S.  Army  (concentrating  on  those  items  which  may 
have  influenced  their  actual  enlistment  decision)  and  the  relationship 
of  these  reasons  to  their  pror^nsity  to  reenlist.  This  analysis 
focused  on  soldiers  with  six  years  or  less  of  active  service. 


p^e  relationship  between  reenlistment  intention  and  final 
reenlistment  decision  was  also  ascertained.  Having  obtained  a  strong 
positive  relationship,  the  relative  importance  of  reasons  why  soldiers 
who  definitely  planned  to  reenlist  decided  to  remain  in  the  Army  was 
analyzed.  A  similar  study  was  made  of  the  reasons  why  soldiers  who 
definitely  planned  to  separate  (or  retire)  decided  to  leave  the  Army, 
pie  best  correlates  and  mathematical  "predictors"  of  reenlistraent 
intent  were  also  determined.  This  analysis  of  retention  included 
personnel  in  all  grades. 


Hie  overall  study  was  based  on  data  collected  Armywide  during  late  1977 
ana  ear.y  1978  from  a  random  sample  of  approximately  11,000  soldiers. 
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WHY  SOLDIERS  ENLIST,  REENLIST  AND  SEPARATE  ^ 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  FINAL  PHASE  OF  THE  JOB  SATISFACTION  AND  RETENTION  PROJECT 

Background.  The  US  Army  Military  Personnel  Center's  (MILPERCEN)  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  retention  project  was  previously  described  at  the  19th  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  MTA  held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  in  1977  and  at  the  20th  annual 
conference  held  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  in  1978.  The  intent  of  today's 
presentation  is  to  summarize  the  results  from  the  third  and  final  phase  of 
this  project.  First,  it  examines  the  relative  Importance  of  reasons  why  sol¬ 
diers  enlist  and  the  relationship  of  these  reasons  to  their  propensity  to 
reenlist.  Second,  it  examines  the  relationship  between  reenlistment  intention 
and  final  reenlistment  decision  and  covers  the  relative  importance  of  reasons 
influencing  reenlistraent  and  separation/retirement  decisions.  The  best  cor¬ 
relates  and  mathematical  predictors  of  reenlistment  intent  are  also  described. 

Sample  Composition.  The  above  analyses  were  based  on  attitudinal  data  collected 
Armywide  from  a  random  sample  of  i0,877  soldiers  in  late  1977  and  early  1978. 
Reliability  checks  of  the  sample  composition  uncovered  a  number  of  minor  biases. 
Therefore,  the  data  was  weighted  to  reduce  potential  problems  attributed  to  over/ 
under  representation  by  paygrade,  sex  and  educational  level.  In  examining 
reenlistment/ separation  reasons,  career-force  personnel  were  subdivided  into 
two  subsamples.  Junior  careerists  were  in  paygrade  E-6  or  below,  who  had  reen- 
llstcd  once  or  twice,  and  generally  had  ten  years  or  less  of  service.  Senior 
careerists  were  in  paygrade  E-6  and  above,  who  had  reenlisted  at  least  twice, 
and  had  more  than  ten  years  of  service. 

Methodology.  With  respect  to  enlistment,  soldiers  (excluding  former  draftees) 
were  asked  to  rate  37  items  in  terms  of  importance  to  enlistment  using  an  8- 
polnt  scale  ranging  from  "DOES  NOT  APPLY"  (equivalent  to  "UNIMPORTANT")  to 
"EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT".  With  respect  to  reenlistment,  soldiers  who  bad  def¬ 
initely  decided  to  reenllst  were  asked  to  rate  36  items  in  terms  of  importance 
to  reenlistraent  using  the  same  8-point  scale.  Soldiers  who  definitely  decided 
to  separate  or  retire  at  the  end  of  their  current  enlistment  or  extension  were 
asked  to  rate  42  items  in  terms  of  their  importance  to  separation  or  retire¬ 
ment,  again  using  this  scale.  With  respect  to  the  correlates  and  predictors 
of  reenlistment  intent,  prediction  was  based  on  use  of  a  combination  of  forward 
stepwise  multiple  linear  regression  and  forward  stepwise  discriminant  function 
analysis.  Those  independent  variables  which  were  examined  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

(1)  119  job  attitude/satisfaction  items  (based  on  the  results  of  a  pilot  test 
in  early  1977  utilizing,  to  a  large  extent,  the  348  item  Occupational  Attitude 
Inventory  developed  by  the  US  Air  Force's  Human  Resources  Laboratory) 

(2)  Demographic  variables  thought  to  influence  attitudes  toward  reenlistment 
(for  example,  age,  hours  worked  per  week,  paygrade,  and  highest  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  attained) 

^The  views,  opinions  and/or  findings  contained  in  this  report  are  those  of  the 
authors  and  should  not  be  construed  as  an  official  Department  of  the  Army  po¬ 
sition,  policy  or  decision,  unless  so  designated  by  other  official  documenta¬ 
tion. 


FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION. 


?  Importance  of  Enlistment  Reasons.  There  was  general  agreement  between  first- 

I  termers  and  junior  careerists  with  six  years  or  less  of  service  with  respect 

I  to  the  influence  on  enlistment  of  the  37  factors  considered. 

!  (1)  Factors  impacting  on  individual  development  were,  consistently  noted 

'<  as  having  significantly  contributed  to  enlistment  decisions.  All  groups 

rated  the  chance  for  new  experiences,  civilian  educational  opportunities 
while  in  the  Army,  and  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  skill/trade  for  use  in 
civilian  life  among  the  top  five  enlistment  reasons.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  among  personnel  eligible  for  educational  benefits  under  the  G1 
Bill,  this  item  was  considered  to  have  been  the  most  important  enlistment 
reason  for  all  groups  analyzed.  On  the  other  hand,  those  personnel  who 
enlisted  subsequent  to  31  December  1976  and  were  therefore  eligible  for  the 
Post-Vietnam  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Program  (VEAP)  considered  this 
program,  as  then  structured,  to  have  been  one  of  the  least  Important  reasons 
Influencing  their  decision  to  enlist. 

(2)  With  the  exception  of  those  factors  which  applied  primarily  to  per¬ 
sonnel  possessing  specific  skills,  abilities  or  aptitudes  (e.g.,  iulistment 
options  for  Army  Bands,  Communications  Command,  Airborne,  Combat  Arms/area 
of  Choice)  the  following  were  generally  considered  to  have  been  least  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  enlistment  decision  for  all  groups : 

(a)  Army  advertising 

(b)  Influence  of  friends,  neighbors,  or  relatives  with  Army  experience 

(c)  Family  history  of  Army  or  other  military  service 

(d)  Friends  joining  or  already  in  the  Army 

(e)  Army  recruiters 

While  the  above  factors  were  considered  to  have  been  relatively  unimportant 
to  the  actual  enlistment  decision,  they  were  undoubtedly  significant  in  the 
chain  of  events  which  led  to  this  decision.  Data  supporting  these  findings 
are  displayed  in  Table  1,  page  5. 

Relationship  of  Enlistment  Reasons  to  Reenlistment  Intent.  The  relationship 
between  the  reasons  soldiers  enlist  and  their  propensity  tc  reenlist  was 
examined  for  first-termers  overall  and  subgroups  of  first-term  personnel 
less  likely  to  attrite.  It  was  found  that  soldiers  who  rated  enlistment 
reasons  associated  with  education/training  opportunities  and  personal  growth/ 
self -development  high  generally  Intended  to  separate  after  their  initial 
enlistment.  Soldiers  who  rated  Army  advertising  "extremely  important"  had 
a  relatively  high  propensity  to  reenlist. 

Relationship  of  Reenlistment  Intent  to  Actual  Reenlistment  Decision.  The 
relationship  between  the  propensity  to  reenlj.st  and  the  actual  reenlistment 
decision  was  examined  for  those  soldiers  surveyed  who  had  either  reenlisted 
or  separated/retlred  as  of  month-end  June  1979.  Among  those  who  indicated 
that  they  planned  to  reenlist,  84.4  percent  actually  did  so.  For  individuals 
who  expressed  the  desire  to  separate  or  retire,  82.6  percent  left  the  Armv.  It 
was  also  hypothesized  that  the  relationship  of  reenlistment  intent  to  reen¬ 
listment  decision  was  stronger  as  the  soldiers'  Expiration  of  Term  of  Service 
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(ETS)  date  approached.  Each  sample  was  segregated  into  these  three  subgroups 
based  on  months  until  ETS:  6  months  or  less;  7-12  months;  and  13-20  months. 

It  was  found  that  the  closer  to  ETS  date,  the  more  certain  It  was  that  reen¬ 
listment  intent  corresponded  to  reenllstment  decision.  For  example,  89 
percent  of  all  personnel  within  six  months  of  ETS  who  definitely  intended  to 
reenlist  actually  did  so  compared  to  82  percent  of  all  other  individuals. 

It  was  also  found  that  first-termers  (but  not  careerists)  deciding  to  sep¬ 
arate  made  this  commitment  considerably  earlier  than  those  who  decided  to 
remain  in  the  Army.  The  mean  number  of  months  prior  to  ETS  when  first-termers 
Intending  to  leave  the  Army  was  18.8  compared  to  14.6  months  prior  to  ETS 
for  first-termers  who  definitely  intended  to  reenlist. 

Importance  of  Reenllstment  Reasons. 


Considering  only  those  soldiers  who  stated  that  they  definitely  planned  to 
reenlist,  there  was  general  agreement  among  all  personnel  that  the  reasons 
which  most  influenced  their  decision  to  reenlist  were  associated  with  incen¬ 
tives  and  benefits.  These  included  the  following: 


Promotion  chances 
Economic  security 

The  yearly  pay  adjustment  to  keep  military  pay  comparable  to  civilian 
pay 

Thirty  days  of  paid  leave  a  year 

Medical  care  provided  them  and  their  dependents  by  the  Army 
Dental  care  provided  them  by  the  Army 


In  addition,  the  ability  to  retire  with  20  years  of  service  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  reason  why  career-force  personnel  decided  to  reenlist.  VJhile  first- 
termers  rated  getting  the  reenlistment  option  they  wanted  as  highly  important, 
this  was  not  true  for  junior  careerists  and  in  fact  was  among  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  reasons  associated  with  senior  careerists.  This  may  be  more  a  result  of 
opportunity  among  careerists  for  certain  options  (or  options  designed  specif¬ 
ically  for  these  soldiers)  than  their  possible  utility  as  reenlistment  motiva¬ 
tors.  Soldiers  who  decided  to  reenlist  were  also  motivated  to  do  so,  in  part, 
because  they  were  satisfied  u'ith  their  job  and  viewed  serving  the  country 
through  their  work  as  being  itajjortant.  Data  reflecti\ig  these  findings  are 
shown  in  Table  2,  page  7. 


Importance  of  Separatloii/Retirement  Reasons.  While  there  was  general  agreement 
concerning  factors  Influencing  reenllstment,  this  was  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  separation/retirement  decision.  The  data  Indicated  that  the  most 
important  reasons  in  this  regard  for  first-termers  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
junior  careerists  were  associated  with  Army  life  and  interpersonal  relationships. 
However,  senior  careerists  were  more  likely  to  leave  the  service  due  to  issues 
related  to  incentives  and  benefits.  The  most  important  factors  comprising 
Army  life  Included  the  following: 


Amount  of  harassment  (they  encountered)  in  the  Army 
Living  conditions  (housing/barracks) 

Unit  Morale 

Spouse’s  attitude  toward  their  reenl.' sting 
Amount  of  extra  duties 
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With  respect  to  Interpersonal  relationships,  flrst-texmers  and  junior  career¬ 
ists  Intending  to  sepa'rate  rated  the  people  for  whom  they  work  and  with  wliom 
they  must  associate  as  relaclvely  Important  factors  tied  to  their  intent  to 
separate . 

Other  influential  reasons,  not  associated  with  Army  life  or  inten^ersonal 
relationships,,  included  the  desire  to  use  their  GI  educational  benefits  and 
the  amount  of  "real  work"  (these  soldiers  believed)  there  is  to  do  in  the  Army. 

Senior  careerists  rated  these  incentives  and  benefits  as  important  influences 
affecting  their  decision  to  retire: 

.  Medical  care  provided  them  and  their  dependents 
.  Promotion  chances  (also  Important  to  junior  careerists) 

.  Pay  (base  pay  plus  tax  free  allowances  for  subsistence  and  quarters) 

.  Dental  care  provided  them  and  their  dependents  by  tha  Army 

In  addition,  the  frequency  of  family  separations  due  to  Army  assignments  and 
frequent  overseas  or  isolated  assignments  were  among  the  most  inporua  v  factors 
impacting  on  the  decision  of  senior  careerists  to  retire.  Data  regarding  these 
findings  are  shown  in  Table  3,  page  9. 

Correlates  end  V'T’iiclurr  of  Reenlistment  Intent.  Inasmuch  as  the  relationship 
between  reenlistment  it,tent  and  actual  reenlistment  decision  was  very  strong, 
there  was  a  need  to  detenn*rte  those  factors  which  were  the  best  correlates  and/ 
or  would  best  predict  attitudes  toward  reenlistment.  Important  correlates  and/ 
or  predictors  for  first-termers  and  careerists  Included: 

.  How  well  Army  life  provides  what  they  want 

.  The  feelings  they  get  from  wearing  the  Army  uniform,  Including  wear  >g 
it  in  the  civilian  community 
.  Self-respect  they  get  from  being  in  the  Army 
.  The  Importance  of  making  a  good  record  in  the  Army 
.  The  number  of  months  left  in  their  current  enlistiaon*  or  extension 
.  The  Interest  they  have  in  going  to  work  each  day 
.  Serving  their  country  :  hrough  Army  service 

Factors  identified  as  significant  correlates  and/or  predictors  for  subgro'.i„>' 
comprised  only  of  married  personnel  included  the  following: 

.  Satisfaction  with  how  their  family  regards  their  job 
.  How  their  job  affects  their  behavior  toward  their  family 
.  Their  family's  regard  for  their  job 

.  The  effect  Army  life  has  had  on  the  way  they  raised  their  children 
.  The  quality  of  social  life  available  to  a  soldier's  family 

APPLICATIONS.  Through  the  Army  Occupational  Survey  Program  (AOSP) ,  data  for  use 
in  conducting  job  and  training  analyses  are  collected  for  the  Military  Occupa¬ 
tional  Specialties  (MOSs)  associated  with  enlisted  force  personnel.  Abbreviated 
lists  of  the  job  attitude/satisfaction  items  and  reasons  for  reenlistment  and 
separation/retirement  judged  most  Important  to  analysis  are  now  included  in 
the  questionnaire  booklets  used  in  the  AOSP.  This  will  permit  examination  of 
job  satisfaction  and  retention  at  the  MOS  lavel.  In  addition,  a  recommendation 
has  been  made  that  the  Army  incorporate  reenlistment  Intent  statements  as  aids 
to  predicting  losses  by  MOS. 
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TABLE  1  -  IMPORTANCE  OF  ENLISTMENT  REASONS  TO  FIRST-TERME^iS 
OVERALL  AND  CAREERISTS  WITH  SIX  YEARS  OR  LESS  OF  SERVICE 


f 

tj 


CATEGORY/REASON 

FIRST-1 

ffiRMERS 

JAREEI 

IISTS 

MEAN 

RANK 

MEAN 

RANK 

] .  EDUCAIION/TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 

a.  GI  Educational  Benefits 
(Available-  before  January 

1977)^ 

5.88 

1 

5.67 

1 

b.  To  learn  a  skill/ trade  to  use 
in  civilian  life 

5.22 

3 

5.17 

5 

c.  Civilian  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  while  in  the  Army 

5.20 

4 

5.35 

3 

d.  Post-Vietnam  Veterans* 
Educational  Assistance 

Program  (VEAt>) 

3.03a 

32 

N/A 

N/A 

2.  PERSONAL  GROWTo/ SELF -DEVELOPMENT 

a.  Chance  for  new  experiences 

5.24 

2 

5.36 

2 

b.  To  give  yourself  time  to 
think  about  your  future 

4.98 

5 

4.99 

8 

c.  Chance  for  travel 

4.97 

6 

5.26 

4 

d.  Chance  for  adventure 

4.73 

7 

4.79 

10 

e.  Chance  for  a  career  with 

good  promotion  possibilities 

4.61 

10 

5.12 

6 

f.  Need  to  grow-up,  learn  self- 
discipline,  and  achieve 
independence 

4.35 

13 

4.30 

18 

g.  Need  for  a  .iob 

4.27 

14 

4.38 

15 

h.  To  compare  Army  lire  with 
civilian  life 

3.61 

24 

3.64 

23 

i.  Personal  problems 

3.41 

26 

3.53 

24 

3.  PATRIOTISM 

a.  To  serve  the  United  States 
in  some  way 

4.66 

8 

5. 02 

7 

b.  To  become  a  soldier 

3.73 

22 

4.05 

22 

4.  ARMY  PAY  AND  BENEFITS 

>.  /-rmy  pay 

4.62 

9 

4.93 

9 

*  .  Array  dental  care 

4.38 

11 

4.61 

13 

1  r.  /■>;;  /  rr-odical  care 

4.36 

12 

4.67 

12 

j  '1.  I'A.ho'-sing  benefits 

4.01 

18 

4.72 

11 

!  .  Arm.'  leave  policy 

3.87 

20 

4.08 

21 

I  f.  PX  privdiege; 

3,74 

21 

4.12 

19" 

1  gT  Co-i:j.;israry  privileges 

3.71 

23 

I  4.10!  20  1 

®^Data  for  eligible  soldiers 
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TABLE  1  -  IMPORTANCE  OF  ENLISTMENT  REASONS  10  FIRST-TERMERS  OVERALL 
iiND  CAREERISTS  WITH  SIX  TEARS  OR  LESS  OF  SERVICE  (cont.) 


TATEGORY/REASONS 

FIRST-T 

ERMERS 

CAREERISTS 

5.  ENLISTMENT  OPTIONS /INCENTIVES 

a.  Training  of  Choice 

Enlistment  Option 

MEAN 

RANK 

MEAN 

RANK 

4.20 

15 

4.35 

17 

b.  Army  area/ station  of 

Choice  Enlistment  Option 

4.17 

16 

4.49 

14 

c.  Unit  of  Choice  Enlistment 

Option 

4.06 

17 

4.36 

16 

d.  Delayed  Entry  Program 

3.88 

19 

3.33 

28 

e.  Cash  Bonus  Enlistment 

Option* 

3.12 

28 

:.49 

25 

f.  Combat  Arms  Unit/ Area 
of  Choice  Enlistment 

Option^ 

3.03 

33 

3.06 

31 

g.  Airborne  Enlistment  Option* 

2.57 

34 

2.61 

33 

h.  Communications  Command 
Enlistment  Option 

2.49 

35 

2.61 

35 

1.  Army  Bands  Enlistment 

Option 

2.26 

37 

2.31 

36 

6.  INFLUENCE  OF  FAMILY/ FRIENDS 

a.  What  you  learned  about  the 

Army  from  friends,  neighbors 
or  relatives  with  Army 
experience 

3.39 

27 

3.34 

27 

b.  Friends  jo:'ning  the  Army 
or  already  in  the  Army 

3.11 

29 

2.98 

32 

c.  Your  family's  history  of 

Anay  or  other  military 
service 

3.10 

30 

3.22 

29 

7.  ARMY  RECRUITING 

a.  The  recruiter  you  talked  to 

3.41 

25 

3.39 

26 

b.  Army  advertising 

3.04 

31 

3.11 

30 

c.  To  avoid  being  drafted* 

2.38 

36 

2.61 

34 

®Data  for  eligible  soldiers 
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TABLE  2  -  IMPORTANCE  OF  REENLISTMENT  REASONS  TO 
FIRST-TERMERS,  JR  CAREERISTS  AND  SR  CAREERISTS 


CATEGORY /REASON 

FIRS 

TERM 

T  - 
ERS 

JUN] 

CAREEI 

[OR 
a  STS 

SENI 

CAREEF 

OR 

.ISTS 

1.  PATRIOTISM 

a.  Serving  the  United  States 

MEAN 

RANK 

MEAN 

RANK 

MEAN 

RANK 

6.17 

2 

6.22 

8 

6.38 

9 

2.  INCENTIVES  AND  BENEFITS 

a.  Your  chance  for  promotion 

6.23 

1 

6.56 

2 

6.70 

2 

b.  Getting  the  reenlistment 
option  you  wanted 

6.16 

3 

5.72 

17 

3.94 

33 

c.  The  yearly  pay  adjustment  to 
keep  military  pay  comparable 
to  civilian  pay 

6.03 

4 

6.39 

4 

6.68 

3 

d.  Thirty  (30)  days  of  paid 
leave  a  year 

6.01 

5 

6.17 

10 

6.37 

10 

e.  Economic  security 

5.98 

6 

6.19 

9 

6.45 

8 

f.  Medical  care  provided  you 
by  the  Army 

5.98 

7 

6.35 

6 

6.46 

7 

g.  Medical  care  provided  your 
dependents  by  the  Army^ 

5.95 

9 

6.44 

3 

6.60 

6 

h.  Dental  care  provided  you  by 
the  Army 

5.87 

10 

6.13 

11 

6.34 

11 

i.  Being  able  to  retire  with  20 
years  service 

5.82 

12 

6.81 

1 

7.06 

1 

j.  Your  base  pay 

5.74 

13 

6.27 

7 

6.60 

5 

k.  Dental  care  provided  your 
dependents  by  the  Army® 

5.61 

15 

5.87 

14 

5.91 

14 

1.  Commissary  privileges 

5.00 

25 

5.44 

22 

5.70 

19 

m.  Availability  of  Selective 
Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB) 

4.92 

27 

3.96 

35 

2.68 

36 

n.  PX  privileges 

4.74 

29 

5.07 

26 

5.10 

25 

0.  Chance  for  Special  Duty 
proficiency  pay  (such  as 
Airborne,  EOD) 

3.99 

36 

3.43 

36 

3.14 

35 

3.  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

a.  People  for  whom  you  work 

5.41 

17 

5.51 

20 

5.65 

20 

b.  People  with  whom  you  work 

5.30 

19 

5.48 

21 

5.80 

18 

c.  Morale  in  your  unit 

5.28 

20 

5.53 

19 

5.62 

21 

d.  People  with  whom  you  must 
associate 

5.26 

21 

5.33 

23 

5.46 

22 

e.  Attitudes  of  your  co-workers 
and  friends  within  the  Army 

4.94 

26 

5.04 

27 

5.06 

26 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE  2  -  IMPORTANCE  OF  REENLISTMENT  REASONS  TO 
FIRST-TERMERS,  JR  CAREERISTS  AND  SR  CAREERISTS  (cont.) 


CATEGORY/REASON 

FIRST  - 
TERMERS 

JUNIOR 

CAREERISTS 

SENIOR 

CAREERIS'^S 

- 

_ 1 _ 

4.  MOS/WORK  RELATED 

a.  Being  satisfied  with  your 
job 

MEAN 

RANK 

MEAN 

RANK 

ME^ 

RANK 

5.96 

8 

6.35 

5 

6.62 

4 

b.  Challenge  and  demands  of 
your  iob 

5.70 

u 

5.91 

13 

6.29 

12 

c.  Amount  of  *'real  work**  there 
is  to  do  in  the  Amy 

5.53 

16 

5.72 

16 

5.89 

16 

d.  Chance  to  work  in  your 

Primary  MOS 

5.01 

24 

5.58 

18 

5.86 

17 

e.  Number  of  hours  you  must 
work  for  the  Army 

4.89 

28 

4.88 

28 

4.71 

28 

f.  Chance  of  combat  exposure 

4.28 

34 

4.04 

34 

3.81 

34 

5.  ARMY  LIFE 

a.  Attitude  of  your  wife/ 

husband  toward  your  reenlist- 

ing®  ^  . -- 

5.85 

11 

5.99 

12 

6.04 

13 

b.  Your  living  conditions 
(housing/barracks) 

5.39 

18 

5.82 

15 

5.91 

15 

c.  Discipline  in  your  unit 

5.09 

22 

5.22 

24 

5.38 

23 

d.  Amount  of  busy  work 

5.03 

23 

5.18 

25 

5.15 

24 

e.  Frequent  overseas  or  isolated 
assignments 

4,46 

30 

4.69 

30 

4.63 

29 

f.  Amount  of  harescntnt  in  the 

Army 

4.46 

31 

4.57 

31 

4.62 

30 

g.  Ac'ount  of  extra  duties 

4.39 

32 

4.50 

32 

4.47 

31 

h.  Amy  haircut  policy 

4.35 

33 

4.22 

33 

3.98 

32 

i.  Frequency  of  family  separations 
due  to  your  Army  assignments 

4.25 

35 

4.74 

29 

4.87 

27 

n 

Data  for  eligible  soldiers. 
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TABLE  3  -  IMPORTANCE  OF  SEPARATION/RETIREMENT  REASONS  TO 
FIRST-TERMERS,  JR  CAREERISTS  AND  SR  CAREERISTS 


CATEGORY /REASON 

FIRS'] 

TERMI 

r  - 
:rs 

JUN 

CAREEl 

[OR 

R1S7S 

SEN 

CAREE 

lOR 

RISTS 

1.  ARMY  LIFE 

a.  Amount  of  harassment  in 
the  Army 

“me^ 

RANK 

MEAN 

RANK 

MEAN 

RANK 

5.6A 

1 

5.65 

1 

4.25 

15 

b.  Your  living  conditions 
(housing/barracks) 

4.98 

3 

4.73 

8 

4.45 

12 

c.  Morale  in  your  unit 

4.69 

4 

4.98. 

2 

4.30 

13 

d.  Attitude  of  your  wife/ 
husband  toward  your 
reenlisting^ 

4162 

6 

4,73 

7 

4.17 

18 

e.  Amount  of  extra  duties 

4.53 

7 

4.61 

14 

3.71 

28 

f.  Army  haircut  policy 

4.42 

10 

4.37 

,31 

3.36 

31 

g.  Irregular  duty  hours 

4.38 

12 

4.64 

12 

3.86 

25 

h.  Discipline  in  your  unit 

4.36 

14 

4.54 

15 

4.12 

20 

i.  Amount  of  busy  work 

4.35 

15 

4.64 

13 

3.97 

24 

j.  Amount  of  concern  for 
personal  appearance 

4.20 

19 

4.31 

23 

4.11 

21 

k.  Frequency  of  family 
separations  due  to  your 

Army  assignments 

3.78 

24 

4.69 

11 

4.91 

1 

6 

1,  Frequent  overseas  or 
isolated  assignments 

3.74 

27 

4.42 

19 

4.87 

8 

2.  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

a.  People  for  whom  you  work 

4.64 

5 

4.84 

5 

4.47 

11 

b.  People  with  whom  you  must 
associate 

4.52 

8 

4.71 

10 

4.21 

16 

c.  People  with  whom  you  work 

4.21 

18 

4.40 

20 

4.11 

22 

d.  Attitude  of  your  co¬ 
workers  and  friends 
within  the  Army 

4.11 

20 

4.16 

26 

4.19 

17 

S, 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  3  -  IMPORTANCE  OF  SEPARATION/RETIREMENT  REASONS  TO 

FIRST-TERMERS,  JR  CAREERISTS  AND  SR  CAREERISTS  (cont.) 


CATEGORY/REASON 

FIRS' 

TERM! 

r  - 

BRS 

JUN 

CAREE 

lOR 

RISTS 

SENJ 

CAREEI 

:0R 

IISTS 

3.  INCENTIVES  AND  BENEFITS 

a.  To  use  GI  educational 
benefits® 

MEAN 

RANK 

MEAN 

RANK 

MEAN 

RANK 

5.55 

2 

4.94 

3 

4.77 

9 

b.  Your  pay  (base  pay  plus 
tax  free  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  quarters) 

4.24 

16 

4.51 

18 

5.10 

4 

c.  Your  chance  for  promotion 

4.22 

17 

4.92 

4 

5.26 

2 

d.  Medical  care  provided 
you  by  the  Army 

3.92 

21 

4.30 

24 

5.19 

3 

e.  Medical  care  provided 
your  dependents  by  the 

Armya 

3.86 

22 

4.52 

17 

5.43 

1 

f.  Dental  care  provided 
you  by  the  Army 

3.78 

25 

3.81 

28 

4.90 

7 

g.  Dental  care  provided 
your  dependents  by  the 

Army3 

3.59 

29 

4.21 

25 

5.05 

5 

h.  Commissary  privileges 

3.07 

33 

3.56 

29 

4.52 

10 

i.  PX  privileges 

2.94 

38 

3.24 

33 

4.04 

23 

4.  MOS/WORk'  RELATED 

a.  Amount  of  "real  work" 
there  is  to  do  in  the 

Army 

4.44 

9 

4.83 

6 

4.26 

14 

b.  Having  a  job  which  did 
not  challenge  your 
abilities  &  training 

4.41 

11 

4.72 

9 

3.60 

29 

c.  Number  of  hours  you  work 
for  the  Army 

4.37 

13 

4.53 

16 

4.14 

19 

d.  Time  spent  working  out¬ 
side  your  Primary  MOS 

3.82 

23 

3.83 

27 

3.32 

32 

e.  Don't  like  my  MOS  and 
can't  arrange  to  get  one 

I  do  like 

3.68 

28 

4.32 

22 

2.80 

36 

f.  Chance  of  combat 
exposure 

2.97 

36 

3.10 

36 

3.05 

34 

g.  Reclassified  into  an  MOS 
that  I  have  no  interest 
in  and  don't  enjoy 
working  in 

2.38 

2.57 

40 

2.26 

38 

(Conti lued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  3-  IMPORTANCE  OF  SEPARATIOH/RETIREMENT  REASONS  TO 
FIRST-TERMERS,  JR  CAREERISTS  AND  SR  CAREERISTS  (cont.) 


CATEGORY/REASON 

FIRST  - 
TERMERS 

BEHSMi! 

mg^nsQIIII 

■oSSdliSSil 

wmmtm 

■■■■■ 

■■Mil 

■aiMBVi 

■■■■1 

MEAN 

RANK 

MEAN 

RANK 

MEAN 

RANK 

5-  PERSONAL  GOALS  ATTAINED 

a.  Joined  the  Arty  for  new 
experiences  and  I've 
done  that 

3.78 

26 

3.49 

30 

3.72 

27 

b.  Joined  the  Army  to  find 
my s e 1 f /gr ow-up /ma tur e 
and  I've  done  that 

3.56 

30 

3.36 

31 

3.02 

35 

c.  Joined  the  Army  to  travel 
and  I've  done  that 

3.22 

31 

3.30 

32 

3.74 

26 

d.  Found  a  civilian  job 
using  the  skills/tr-in- 
ing  ['ve  acquired  in 
the  Army 

3.20 

32 

3.10 

35 

3.13 

33 

e.  Joined  the  Army  for 
adventure  and  I've  done 
that 

3.05 

35 

2.99 

37 

3.55 

30 

6.  UNATTAINABLE  PERSONAL  GOALS 

a.  Joined  the  Army  for 
adventure  and  I  haven't 
had  any/or  enough 

3.05 

34 

2.80 

38 

1.93 

39 

b.  Joined  the  Army  for  new 
experiences  and  I 
haven't  had  any /or 
enough 

2.96 

37 

2.69 

39 

40 

c.  Joined  the  Army  to  travel 
and  I  haven't 

2.84 

39 

2.32 

41 

1.75 

41 

d.  Not  getting  the  reen- 
listroent  option  you 
wanted 

2.46 

40 

3.22 

34 

2.70 

37 

e.  Joined  the  Army  to  find 
myself / grow-up /mature 
and  found  I  couldn't  do 
that  in  the  Army 

2.39 

41 

2.16 

42 

1.67 

42 

*Data  for  eligible  soldiers 
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GOODGAME,  D. ,  Occupational  Research  Division  Insustrial  Engineering 
Department,  Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station,  Texas. 


OPERATING  AND  ANALYTIC  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  NEW  CODA?  SYSTEM  (Wed  A.M) 


The  Occupational  Research  Division  at  Texas  A&M  University  la  user 
of  CODAP  since  1973)  is  redesigning  and  writing  the  computer  software 
to  replace  the  existing  CODAP  system  which  is  deue.'.nent  on  IBM-AMDAHL 
computers.  The  resultant  system  will  be  relatively  -".achine  independent 
and  with  minimum  conversion  can  be  made  to  operate  ^n  any  computer  with 
a  FORTRAN  compiler.  Results  of  a  study  are.  presented  outlining  how 
this  CODAP  system  will  operate.  The  results  include  sample  outputs 
describing  the  various  ways  data  can  he  formated  for  an.alysis  and 

interpretation.  The  new  capabilities  of  this  system  will  be 

highlighted  and  integrated  into  a  job- analytic  investigation.  The 
procedures  for  inputing  control  statements  will  be  reviewed  to 

illustrate  the  manner  in  which  computer  procedures  are  called  and 

executed.  The  purpose  of  the  four  raanuals  used  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  system  also  will  be  described. 
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OPF.RATING  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE  NEW  CODAP  SYSTEM  80 


Doug  T.  Goodgame 


Occupational  Research  Division 
Industrial  Engineering  Department 
Texas  A&M  University 
College  Station,  Texas  77843 


INTRODUCTION 


Databases  resulting  from  occupational  surveys  have  three  characteristics 
that  make  them  somewhat  unique.  One,  the  databases  tend  to  be  very  large. 

There  inay  be  several  hundred  to  several  thousand  incumbent  workers  in  a  study 
with  hundreds  of  observations  recorded  per  v/orker.  Two,  the  database  contains 
two  distinct  types  of  data,  worker  profile  or  background  data  and  task  responses. 
Three,  subsequent  data  processing  and  analysis  tends  to  divide  the  original 
database  into  numerous  groups  of  data  each  requiring  separate  study.  This 
situation  places  unacceptable  demands  upon  commonly  used  statistical  packages 
and  forces  analysts,  who  use  such  packages  to  process  occupational  survey  data, 
to  restrict  the  scope  and  bounds  of  planned  analysis.  The  Air  Force  recognized 
thesL  problems  in  the  1960's  and  initiated  the  development  of  the  CODAP  system 
to  process  occupational  survey  data.  CODAP  is  an  acronym  for  Comprehensive 
Occupational  Data  Analysis  Programs,  which  most  of  us  are  familiar  with. 


The  present  CODAP  system  was  developed  on  a  program  by  program  basis  over 
a  number  of  years.  Job  analysts  would  recognize  a  need  for  displaying  data  in 
a  specific  fashion  and  have  a  progranmer  write  a  program  to  process  it  and 
display  results  in  the  desired  manner.  Not  only  did  the  number  of  programs 
grow,  but  eventually  the  programs  had  to  be  written  for  specific  computers.^ 

As  a  result,  there  are  three  sets  of  CODAF  programs  in  use.  Each  set  functions 
on  a  different  brand  of  computer,  and  reflects  different  operating  capabilities, 


As  new  programs  for  processing  and  displaying  data  were  developed,  and 
added  to  the  present  system,  older  programs  were  used  less  or  eventually 
became  obsolete.  Still,  the  overhead  for  operating  the  system  remained  un¬ 
changed  and  continued  to  incorporate  the  older  programs. 


In  addition,  occupational  analysis  arrived  at  a  point  where  a  job  analyst 
had  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  skilled  progranmer  to  produce  minute  changes 
in  data  processing  and  display  formats.  Also,  in  many  instances,  job  analysts 
continued  to  rely  on  para-professionals  to  build  CODAP  control  card  decks  to 
order  routine  runs.  In  essence,  the  system  was  dictating  to  the  job  analyst 
what  the  boundaries  of  an  occupational  analysis  should  be.  Needless  to  say, 
the  situation  was  ready  for  review. 


The  Navy  is  one  of  the  major  users  of  the  CODAP  system  and  in  1978,  a 
representative  of  NODAC  (Navy  Occupational  Development  and  Analysis  Center) 
contacted  the  staff  of  the  Occupational  Research  Division  at  Texas  A&M 
University,  who  had  extensive  experience  in  working  with  the  CODAP  system, 
and  requested  that  we  present  our  views  on  this  problo.n.  After  considerable 
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discussion,  both  parties  agreed  that  the  future  of  occupational  analysis  would 
be  best  served  by  a  major  rewrite  of  the  system.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
features  of  any  new  system  should  reflect  these  requirements: 


-  The  system  should  be  flexible:  In  that  new  processing  and  display 
requirements  should  be  easily  developed  by  persons  without  special  training 
in  programming. 


-  The  system  should  be  adaptive:  The  system  should  be  able  to  process 
data  other  than  r'clative  time  spent  values  without  modification. 


-  It  should  be  easy  to  use:  Apprentice  job  analysts  should  be  able  to 
use  the  system  to  make  routine  runs  without  extensive  training. 


-  All  data  in  the  system  should  be  accessable:  Any  program  or  routine 
would  be  able  to  access  any  type  of  data  in  the  database. 


-  The  system  should  have  high  capacity:  Data  storage  limits  should  be 
expanded  to  meet  current  demand. 


on  any 


The  system  should  be  transportable:  The  system  should  be  operable 
ly  main  frame  equipment  with  minimum  modification. 


In  essence,  any  new  system  would,  above  all,  have  to  be  flexible  and  easy 
to  use,  without  undue  dependence  on  skilled  programmers  for  operation.  Using 
these  criteria  as  a  guide,  ORD,  in  concert  with  a  committee  of  CODAP  users, 
decided  an  integrated  database  management  system  would  be  the  best  approach 
in  redesigning  and  rewriting  CODAP.  A  database  management  approach  gives  the 
job  analysts  the  ability  to  access  any  data,  manipulate  it  in  preparation  for 
proce-jing,  process  it  using  a  wide  variety  of  computing  routines  and  display 
results  in  easy  to  read  forms  to  analyse  work.  In  this  manner,  the  job  analyst 
thinks  of  the  data  as  raw  material^or  building  data  summaries.  To  do  this, 
^^0  job  analyst  uses  English-like  sentences  to  invoke  the  operation  of  certain 
f>'ocedures  which  pulls  data  from  specific  locations  and  processes  for  display. 
Key  to  understanding  this  approach  is:  1)  a  knowledge  of  the  conceptual 
arrangement  of  data  in  the  computer,  2)  knowledge  of  CODAP  language  statements 
that  invoke  data  processing  and  reporting,  and  3)  knowledge  of  sample  formats 
for  displaying  results.  These  are  the  three  knowledge  requirements  which  a 
job  analyst  needs  in  order  to  process  occupational  survey  data  for  analysis. 
The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  address  these  three  requirements. 


CONCEPTUAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  DATA 


Task  inventory  data  in  the  new  CODAP  System  80  can  be  pictured  as  residing 
in  a  two  dimensional  matrix  (see  Figure  1).  The  items  or  variables  from  the 
task  inventory  are  displayed  down  the  left  hand  side  of  the  matrix  in  task 
inventory  order.  Each  variable  in  the  task  inventory  is  sequentially  numbered 
with  background  variables  using  a  prefix  of  H,  task  variables  a  prefix  of  T, 
and  secondary  variables  a  S,  Incumbent  workers  are  arrayed  across  the  top  of 
the  matrix  in  the  order  which  task  inventory  booklets  are  read  in.  Naturally, 
each  incumbent's  data  is  located  in  the  respective  column  beneath  the  'ncumbent' 
identification  number.  After  job  clustering,  the  incumbents  are  resequenced 
and  given  a  hierarchical  sequence  number  which  is  a  location  identification 
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number  that  aids  the  analyst  in  referencing  specific  incumbents  or  groups  of 
incumbents.  All  data  in  an  occupational  survey  is  arr-anged  in  this  format 
for  quick  reference  by  the  job  analyst.  The  analyst  should  think  of  columns 
as  containing  an  incumbent  or  an  aggregate  of  incumbents  knovm  as  a  GROUP. 
The  rows  contain  a  variable  or  aggregate  of  variables  known  as  MODUIE.  In  a 
study,  a  job  analyst  will  be  working  with  numerous  groups  of  incumbents  and 
in  regard  to  tasks,  numerous  modules.  (A  duty,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  module 
of  tasks.) 


COOAF  LANGUAGE 


There  are  different  categories  of  language  statements  which  the  job 
analyst  uses  to  produce  data  summaries.  Some  statements  locate  the  sets  of 
data  that  will  be  extracted  for  study.  Others  define  what  will  be  done  to 
the  data  identified  for  study.  A  third  type  of  statement  allows  the  analyst 
to  print  the  summaries  in  various  reporting  formats.  In  review,  the  three 
major  functions  of  the  language  are  to:  1)  select  data  for  study,  2)  perform 
computations  on  the  data,  and  3)  print  the  data  summaries.  There  are  other 
functions,  but  these  three  are  sufficient  for  an  introduction  to  the  system. 


Let's  review  the  major  commands  which  job  analysts  can  use  to  start 
processing  data  in  CODAP  System  80. 


SELECT  -  The  SELECT  statement  is  used  to  identify  subsets  of  ro'ws 
(variables)  or  columns  (incumbents)  which  the  analyst  wishes  to 
isolate  for  study.  SELECT  will  be  used  when  the  analyst  needs 
to  define  a  new  m.odule  or  group.  It  is  mainly  useful  when  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  some  computation  on  a  subset  of  the  data 
in  the  database  or  to  identify  rows  or  columns  that  meet  certain 
criteria. 


DESCRIBE  -  The  DESCRIBE  command  produces  statistical  descriptions  of 
existing  data  in  the  database.  The  DESCRIBE  command  is  used 
primarily  for  generating  descriptive  analyses  of  incumbent  responses 
to  historical,  task,  and  secondary  questions.  When  given  a  group 
of  incumbents  ana  a  module  that  defines  a  subset  of  the  database, 
DESCRIBE  can  compute  the  percentages  of  incumbents  that  responded 
to  the  questions  in  the  module  and  the  averages  and  standard  devia¬ 
tions  of  the  incumbents'  responses.  Similarly,  DESCRIBE  is  capable 
of  computing  statistics  for  modules  on  groups.  In  this  case,  anal¬ 
yses  are  computed  for  columns  (incumbents),  rather  than  rows  (variables) 
This  gives  DESCRIBE  the  feature  of  symmetry. 


VARSUM  -  The  VARSUM,  procedure  is  used  to  generate  reports  of  frequency 
counts  and  percentages  of  variable  values  on  Lhe  database.  The 
procedure  also  has  the  capability  of  producing  two-way  distributions 
of  frequency  counts  and  percentages. 


AVALUE  -  AVALUE  computes  statistics  for  a  specified  row  on  a  subset  of 
the  database.  The  subset  of  the  database  is  defined  by  a  group 
ID  and  a  module  ID.  AVALUE  produces  a  column  that  contains  the 
statistics  computed  for  the  row. 
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CREATE  -  CREATE  will  be  used  whenever  the  CODAP  user  wants  to  add  new 
data  to  the  database  that  can  be  calculated  from  existing  data  via 
an  arithmetic  expression.  Sometimes  CREATE  will  be  used  as  an 
intermediate  step  in  a  more  complex  calculation  for  which  the  CODAP 
system  provides  no  predefined  function  to  automatically  carry  out  the 
desired  computation.  The  ability  to  add  data  items  to  the  database 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  features  of  CODAP.  This  trait  helps 
elevate  CODAP  from  the  role  of  specialized  job  analysis  tool  to 
that  of  multipurpose  database  management  system  and  data  analysis 
system. 

PRINT  -  The  PRINT  statement  displays  information  that  exists  in  the  data¬ 
base.  In  addition,  various  summary  statistics  are  calculated  and 
displayed  optionally. 

REPORT  -  REPORT  displays  information  pertaining  to  variables  that  are 
within  a  CODAP  database.  The  information  printed  for  a  variable 
contains  the  variable  type  (row,  column,  module,  group,  or  constant) 
and  the  number  of  members  in  the  variable  (i.e.,  the  length  of  the 

variable  in  computer  words).  If  the  variable  is  a  created  row  or 

column,  then  REPORT  will  print  the  group  or  module  that  the  variable 
was  developed  for.  REPORT  will  optionally  print  the  remark  associated 
with  the  variable. 

SAMPLE  FORMATS  AND  LANGUAGE  STATEMENTS 

Let's  examine  how  this  language  will  be  used  to  produce  data  summaries  for 
analysis.  We  will  assume  a  database  from  a  sizeable  occupational  survey  has 
been  readied  for  production  runs.  One  of  the  first  data  summaries  an  analyst 
produces  in  a  study  is  a  job  description  for  a  group  of  workers.  There  are 
two  basic  formats  for  producing  job  descriptions  in  CCDAP  System  80.  One, 
a  listing  of  tasks  rank  ordered  on  percent  of  members  performing  or  on  average 
percent  of  time  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  second  format  shows  tasks  grouped 
by  duty  field  or  module  as  we  now  call  it.  A  most  convenient  v/ay  to  do  this 

is  to  order  the  modules  on  average  percent  time  and  rank  order  tasks  in  the 

module  on  percent  members  performing.  The  later  format  enables  the  analyst 
to  refer  to  work  time  spent  on  modules  when  analysing  work  of  a  group  across 
duty  fields.  Within  the  module,  percent  members  performing  is  a  more  useful 
statistic  for  analysing  performance  at  the  task  level.  This  job  description 
format  is  located  in  Figure  3. 

Language  statements  in  CODAP  System  80  are  very  easy  to  learn  and  give  the 
job  analyst  increased  flexibility  in  processing  occupational  survey  data. 

These  statements  use  English-like  words  complete  with  objects,  verbs  and 
prepositions  in  sentence  structure  to  create  a  correct  syntax  invoking  System 
80  routines.  We  believe  that  a  job  analyst  can  learn  this  language  in  a 
workshop  of  not  more  than  thirty  to  forty  hours. 

In  Figure  4,  we  can  examine  a  language  statement  for  ordering  a  job 
description  as  described  in  Figure  2.  In  Figure  2,  the  job  description 
reports  three  vectors  of  data  across  tasks  ordered  on  magnitude  of  average 
percent  time  spent  by  all.  The  statements  would  read  as  follows: 

The  BEGIN  word  delineates  the  beginning  of  a  CODAP  program,  informs  the 
interpreter  of  the  name  of  the  database  and  the  command  to  execute. 
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The  next  sta<-«r.£.nt  invokes  the  processing  for  a  production  run. 

DESCRIBE  is  a  command  procedure  that  produces  statistical  descriptions 
of  existing  data  in  the  database. 

ROWS  U-  a  keyword  that  points  to  the  portion  of  the  database  on  which 
statistics  will  be  computed. 

f-OR  is  a  preposition  identifying  the  object  (G146). 

Th',-  number  in  parenthesis  (6146)  refer's  to  a  system  created  group  pro¬ 
duced  by  job  clustering  which  forms  the  set  of  incumbents  on  which  statistics 
will  be  computed  across. 

ON  is  another  preposition  to  illustrate  the  objective  nature  of  the 
statement. 

The  word  TASKS  specifies  the  type  of  variables.  In  this  instance,  the 
word  TASKS  signals  the  interpreter  that  the  processing  will  occur  across  all 
tasks  which  this  group  of  incumbents  reported  performing. 

PCNTG146  is  the  title  of  the  first  column  of  data  to  be  reported. 

:=  is  an  assignment  operator. 

PCNT  is  a  statistical  function  name.  It  defines  the  statistic  that 
DESCRIBE  procedure  will  compute. 

The  statement  in  quotes  in  any  remark  the  analyst  wishes  to  attach  to 
this  data. 

In  the  second  CODAP  System  80  statement,  a  similar  sentence  invokes 
processing  for  computing  and  reporting  average  percent  time  spent  by  members 
performing  and  the  third  statement  does  the  same  for  time  spent  by  all. 

The  last  statement  is  the  command  procedure  for  printing  this  informat’on. 

The  general  form  of  the  PRINT  statement  is  as  follows: 

-  the  procedure,  PRINT. 

-  a  description  of  which  part  of  the  database  is  being  used  to 
define  the  vertical  axis. 

-  a  description  of  which  part  of  the  database  is  being  used  to 
define  the  horizontal  axis. 

-  a  description  of  what  is  to  be  printed  as  a  title  at  the  top 
of  the  produced  report. 

-  various  options  that  define  operations  to  be  performed  or  the 
displayed  information  that  control  the  appeararice  of  the  output. 

PRINT  is  the  command  procedure. 

ROWS  (Tasks)  identifies  the  part  of  the  database  which  defines  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  printout.  Anything  occurring  before  the  slash  (/)  indicates  elements 
of  vertical  axis. 


COLUMNS  (PCNT6146,  AVGPG146,  AVGAG146)  defines  the  horizontal  axis  of 
the  printout. 

SORT  DESCENDING  BY  (AVGAG146)  specifies  which  data  the  task  listing  is 
ordered  on. 

CUM  (AVGAG146)  identifies  the  vector  which  will  be  sequentially  suimed. 

HEADING:=  can  contain  any  title  you ‘want  to  give  a  report. 

END.  End  period  specifies  you  are  finished  wit!’  the  st?tement. 

This  statement  will  invoke  a  task  level  job  descr-ipt’on  of  t’le  type 
described  in  Figure  1.  If  an  analyst  wants  job  descriptions  such  as  this 
for  more  than  one  group,  the  group  identification  number  is  inserted  in  the 
first  line  of  the  statement. 
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FIGURE  2 
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FIGURE  3 
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FIGURE  4 


BEGIN  STUDY  ID  EXECUTE 

DESCRIBE  ROWS  FOR  (G146)  OH  TASKS 

PCHTGli|6:=PCHT  'PERCENT  MEMBERS  PERFORMING'; 

ROWS  FOR  (146)  ON  TASKS 

AVGPG146:=AVGP  'AVERAGE  PERCENT  TIME  SPENT  BY 

MEMBERS  PERFORMING: 

ROWS  FOR  (GlMG)  OH  TASKS 
AVGAG146:=AVGA  'AVERAGE  PERCENT  TIME  SPENT 

BY  ALL  MEMBERS'; 

PRINT  ROWS  (TASKS)  /  COLUMNS  (PCNTGIAEI  AVGPG1461  AVGA61461) 
SORT  DESCENDING  BY  (AVGAG1461)  CUM  (AVGAG1461) 

HEADING :-SAMPLE  JOB  DESCRIPTION  FOR  PRESENTATION 
AT  MTA, 

END. 
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Resources  Laboratory,  Manpower  &  Personnel  Division,  Brooks  AFB,  Texas. 


PHYSICAL  DEMANDS  OF  AIR  FORGE  OCCUPATIONS:  A  TASK  ANALYSIS  APPROACH 
(Thu  A.M.) 


A  four-stage  research  effort  has  been  jointly  undertaken  by  the 
Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  and  the  Air  Force  Aerospace 
Medical  Research  Laboratory  to  develop  and  apply  methodologies  for 
assessing  physical  strength  and  stamina  requirements  in  Air  Force 
enlisted  specialties.  The  ongoing  first  stage  of  the  research  involves 
surveying  supervisory-level  enlisted  personnel  to  elicit  global 
estimates  of  the  physical  demand  posed  by  the  more  than  60,000  tasks 
performed  Air  Force  wide.  Follow-up  surveys  are  administered  to 
quantify  the  types  ot  physical  effort  associated  with  each  demanding 
task.  Later  stages  of  the  research  will  focus  on  the  development, 
evaluation,  and  validation  of  personnel  diagnostics  for  measuring 
relevant  dimensions  of  strength  and  stamina.  Interim  results  from  the 
survey  of  app-oximately  11,000  supervisors  in  135  enlisted  specialties 
will  be  reported  in  the  following  topical  areas:  interrater  agreement, 
comparisons  of  type  and  level  of  physical  demand  across  specialties, 
and  distribution  of  specialties  along  a  physical  demand  continuum. 
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PHYSICAL  DEMANDS  OF  AIR  FORCE  OCCUPATIONS: 

A  TASK  ANALYSIS  APPROACH 

Sherrie  P.  6ott,  PhD 
Wmiam  E.  Alley,  PhD 

Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory,  Manpower  &  Personnel  Division 

Brooks  AFB,  Texas  78235 
INTRODUCTION 


For  several  years,  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  (AFHRL)  has 
been  conducting  a  large-scale  research  program  in  the  occupational 
requirements  area.  Primary  emphasis  in  the.  past  has  been  on  determining 
aptitude  requirements,  with  some  secondary  emphasis  in  the  training  area,  but 
it  is  exploratory  work  in  physical  and  perceptual /psychomotor  requirements 
that  is  the  precursor  of  the  research  effort  I  will  be  discussing  today  — 
strength  and  stamina  requirements  for  Air  Force  enlisted  occupations. 

Despite  the  general  recognition  that  effective  performance  in  a  variety  of 
AF  enlisted  specialties  requires  above  average  physical  strength  and  stamina, 
there  has  been  very  little  systematic  research  done  tt  support  definitive 
assignment  criteria.  The  Surgeon  General  has  instituted  an  interim  screening 
program  (Factor  X)  to  guide  assignments  into  heavy  work  specialties,  but  the 
system  is  highly  judgmental  both  in  the  establishment  of  minimum  requirements 
and  the  assessment  of  individual  capabilities.  In  point  of  fact,  AF  managers 
continue  to  express  concern  that  many  of  the  current  selection  and  assignment 
procedures  are  inadequate  due  to  a  lack  of  specificity,  arbitrary 
distinctions,  and  the  absence  of  a  firm  empirical  basis.  Such  deficiencies 
are  impeding  the  effective  utilization  of  personnel  resources  at  a  time  when 
the  problems  associated  with  maintaining  an  all  vol.inteer  force  are  reaching 
critical  proportions. 

There  are  likewise  several  important  accession  trends  that  bear  relevance 
to  the  issue  of  effective  utilization  of  personnel  resources:  First  of  all,  it 
is  estimated  that  over  the  next  decade  the  number  of  qualified  males  availaole 
for  entry  into  the  armed  forces  will  steadily  decline.  Concomitantly,  the 

ratio  of  males  to  females  entering  military  service  is  undergoing  marked 
change.  For  example,  between  1965  and  1978,  the  proportion  of  women  in  the 
armed  services  increased  from  1.5/I*  to  8.1%.  By  the  mid  1980s,  it  is  projected 
that  women  will  represent  15%  of  military  sevice  personnel.  Given  these 
important  trends,  increasing  reliance  is  being  placed  on  the  utilization  of 
women  in  both  traditional  (medical,  administrative,  and  clerical  support)  and 
nontraditional  (mechanics,  electronics,  security  services,  and  supply) 

assignments  in  order  to  offset  anticipated  difficulties  in  maintaining  a 

viable  workforce.  The  need  to  fully  utilize  the  available  pool  of  enlistees 
makes  optimal  assignment  algorithms  extremely  important.  And  yet,  since  the 
inability  to  perform  well  in  jobs  involving  heavy  work  applies  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  men  as  well  as  women  and  because  some  women  are  physically 
capable  of  performing  heavy  work,  sex  group  cannot  be  used  as  a  definitive 
classification  standard.  Thus  the  pioblem  is  a  general  one,  not  a 


*The  views  expressed  herein  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  reflect  the 
views  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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gender-related  one.  The  resolution,  in  our  judgment,  requires  detailed 
analyses  of  work  requirements  in  all  enlisted  spLoialties  to  (1)  empirically 
oerive  the  specific  occupational  demands  and  (2)  guide  the  implementation  of 
screening  methods  designed  to  insure  that  personnel  capabilities  meet  or 
exceed  on-the-job  requii ements. 

AFHRL  is  pursuing  this  research  in  collaboration  with  the  Aerospace 
Medical  Research  Laboratory  (AMRL)  at  Wright-Patterson  Afs.  The  broad 
objectives  being  pursued  in  this  collaborative  effort  are  (1)  to  determine  the 
physical  requirements  for  each  Air  Force  enlisted  specialty  through  survey 
methodology  and  followup  field  observation/validation  at  the  task  level,  (2) 
to  establish  specialty-specific  minimum  entry  standards  based  upon  empirically 
derived  job  requirements,  (3)  to  develop  and  validate  a  test  battery  to  assess 
individual  physical  capabilities,  and  (4)  to  implement  both  the  person  and  the 
job  characteristics  into  the  Air  Force  Person-Job  Match  System  (PJM).  PJM  is 
the  dynamic,  computer-based  Air  .‘^ccce  assignment  system  that  matches 
applicants  for  enlistment  in  the  Air  Force  with  Air  Force  occupations.  AFHRL 
is  taking  the  lead  in  the  preliminary  job  analysis  phase  to  assess 
occupational  requirements,  and  AMRL  will  direct  later  phases  to  develop  and 
validate  appropriate  screening  procedures  to  measure  physical  capability  at 
point  of  entry. 

This  paper  reports  preliminary  findings  regarding  the  assessment  of 
task-level  physical  job  requirements  for  87  Air  Force  specialties.  The 
reporting  is  interim  in  nature,  and  therefore  no  results  bearing  on  the  final 
determination  of  physical  job  standards  will  be  presented.  What  can  be 
reported,  however,  are  some  early  trends  regarding  the  frequency  and 
distribution  of  high-demand  tasks  in  selected  specialties  and  some  of  the 
analysis  options  available  to  the  researcher  who  adopts  a  task-level  approach 
to  job  requirements  res^^arch. 

PROCEDURES  AND  MATERIALS 

Overview  of  Approach 

Task  inventories  developed  by  the  Air  Force  Occupational  Measurement 
Center  (AFOMC)  are  being  utilized  in  a  two-stage  assessment  of  all  AF  enlisted 
specialties.  In  the  first  stage,  an  exhaustive  OMC-developed  task  inventory 
is  used  to  elicit  supervisory  judgments  about  the  overall  physical  demand 
requirements  for  each  specialty-related  task.  In  the  second  stage,  multiple 
dimensions  of  the  physically  demanding  tasks  identified  in  the  first  stage  are 
quantified  with  regard  to  type  and  level  of  effort  by  a  second  independent 
sample  of  enlisted  supervisors.  Information  from  the  detailed  assessment  of 
high-demand  tasks  will  be  summarized  in  later  reports. 

Subjects 

Two  random  samplps  of  60  supervisory- level  NCOs  each  are  selected  to  serve 
as  subject  matter  experts  for  each  specialty.  To  date,  approximately  16,500 
supervisors  in  170  of  the  more  than  230  enlisted  specialties  have  been 
adminis-ered  presurv'.ys  (first  stage)  and  followup  surveys  (second  stage). 
Thus  far  trie  average  rate  of  return  of  usable  surveys  has  been  64  percent. 
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The  findings  discussed  herin  are  based  on  presurvey  returns  from  the  first 
87  specialties  studied.  By  career  field,  all  aircrew  operations,  training 
devices,  maintenance  management  systems,  munitions  and  weapons  maintenance, 
services,  food  services,  fuels,  supply,  printing,  security  police,  and  aircrew 
protection  specialties  are  included.  In  addition,  specialties  from  the 
following  career  fields  are  among  the  87:  intelligence,  command  control 
systems  operations,  communications  operations,  communications-electronics 
systems.,  missile  electronic  .maintenance,  avionic  systems,  wire  communications 
systems  maintenance,  intricate  equipment  maintenance,  aircraft  systems 
maintenance,  aircraft  maintenance,  missile  maintenance,  vehicle  maintenance, 
mechanical/electrical,  structural/pavements,  administration,  and  medical. 

Presurvey  Materials 

The  presurvey,  or  Physical  Demands  Survey,  consists  of  two  parts:  the 
first  is  a  Background  section  containing  demographic  items  for  the  supervisor 
to  complete,  and  the  second  is  a  comprehensive  task  list  for  the  supervisor's 
specialty.  The  supervisory  rater  is  asked  to  supply  a  single  global  estimate 
of  the  physical  demand  associated  with  each  task  using  a  10-point  (0-9j 
unidimensional  scale.  Anchors  and  lifting  benchmarks  are  provided  for  all 
scale  points  providing  for  a  transformation  of  the  0  to  9  values  to  0  to  90 
pounds.  Verbal  anchors  range  from  "no  significant  demand"  for  the  0  point  to 
"extremely  heavy"  for  9. 

PRELIMINARY  RESULTS 

Results  reported  in  this  section  are  based  upon  -e  ponses  from  supervisors 
in  the  87  specialties  previously  described.  Of  these  87  specialties,  28,  or 
32%  have  the  highest  Factor  X  designation  of  1;  45,  or  52%,  have  a  middle 

Factor  X  rating  of  2;  and  14,  16%,  have  a  low  Factor  X  of  3.  A 

disproportionate  number  of  high-demand  specialties  is  thus  apparent  in  this 
sample;  all  findings  should  be  interpreted  in  that  context. 

Reliability  of  Task  Data 

Reliability  of  the  task-level  physical  demand  estimates  was  assessed  via 
an  inte: -rater  agreement  index  (Lindquist,  1953).  The  range  of  reliability 

coetricients  (R^^  values)  for  the  87  specialties  was  from  -.714  to  +.978, 
but  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  the  majority  of  coefficients  fell  in  the  +.800  to 
+1.000  range. 

The  range  of  R]]  values,  indexing  the  reliability  associated  with  a 
single  rater,  was  from  -.015  to  +.581.  As  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  majority  of 
these  coefficients  fell  in  the  +.200  to  +.599  range.  It  is  the  Rn  value 
that  is  entered  in  the  Spearman-Brown  prophecy  formula  to  estimate  the 
reliability  of  mean  ratings  based  upon  a  sample  of  any  given  size.  For  the  70 
specialties  with  R-)]  values  in  the  four  intervals  from  +.200  through  +.500, 

sample  sizes  of  approximately  30,  20,  15,  and  10,  respectively,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  achieve  an  Rj^i^  of  .900  assuming  all  raters  rated  all 
tasks.  Since  this  is  an  untenable  assumption,  i.e.,  that  all  raters  would 
have  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  to  rate  all  tasks  in  a  particular 
specialty,  the  requisite  sample  size  would  need  to  be  augmented  somewhat. 
With  an  average  return  rate  of  64%,  a  samole  of  60  raters  per  specialty,  (38.4 
usable  returns)  was  adequate  for  providing  stable  results  in  most  specialties. 


There  were  13  specialties  in  which  raters  failed  to  ayree  at  a  !r.ini:nal 
.800  R|<|<  level  and  17  specialties  where  the  R]]  values  were  less  than 
.200.  The  specialties  falling  below  these  arbitrary  lower  reliability 
boundaries  (see  Figures  1  and  2)  were  generally  found  to  be  low-demand 
specialties  as  indicated  by  their  present  Factor  X  ratings  and  the  relatively 
low  “means  of  all  task  means"  that  were  achieved.  We  are  presently  studying 
all  returns  for  these  specialties  and  investigating  background  characteristics 
of  raters  as  well  as  patterns  and/or  anomalies  in  responses  that  might  account 
for  the  unacceptable  level  of  agreement.  One  interesting  finding  thus  far  is 
that  more  than  half  of  the  task  ratings  produced  for  a  large  subset  of  these 
specialties  are  zero  values.  What's  more,  the  proportion  of  zero  ratings  for 
some  specialties  is  as  high  as  80%.  Although  this  dominance  of  a  single 
response  option  for  a  given  specialty  is  in  itself  a  convincing  indicator  of 
inter-rater  agreement,  reduced  variability  in  ratings  across  tasks  for  these 
specialties  serves  to  adversely  affect  the  index  of  inter-rater  agreement 
proposed  by  Lindquist  (1953).  We  are  presently  researching  the  feasibility  of 
alternate  reliability  estimates  for  these  zero-loaded  specialties. 

Validity  of  Task  Data 

At  this  stage  of  the  research,  the  validity  of  the  Physical  Demands  Survey 
and  the  resultant  task-level  estimates  can  be  addressed  in  terms  of  both 
content  and  construct  validity^.  A  measure  can  be  said  to  be  content  valid 
if  it  covers  a  representative  sample  of  the  behavior  domain  to  be  measured 
(Anastasi,  1976).  Content  validity  can  also  be  assessed  in  terms  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  operations  measure  the  trait  they  are  intended  to  measure 
as  judged  from  the  characteristics  of  those  operations  (Ghiselli,  1964). 

In  terms  of  the  representativeness  of  the  sample  of  behavior,  the  Physical 
Demands  Survey  contained  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  tasks  performed  in  a  given 
specialty  as  certified  by  the  Air  Force  Occupational  Measurement  Center. 
Since  the  behavioral  domain  was  occupational  tasks,  the  universe  was  therefore 
included  in  the  survey,  not  a  sample  thereof.  Further  assurance  against  task 
exclusion  was  provided  by  a  write-in  option  where  raters  were  encouraged  to 
write  in  any  physically  demanding  tasks  not  incorporated  in  the  list.  In  the 
main,  write-in  tasks  that  have  been  provided  are  actually  subcomponents  of 
existing  tasks  expressed  in  more  specific  terms. 

Concerning  the  content  of  the  measurement  operations  and  the  relationship 
between  those  operations  and  the  trait  being  measured,  the  case  for  content 
validity  is  as  follows.  The  operations  in  this  survey  involved  a  rater's 
placing  each  occupational  task  along  a  10-point  scale  according  to  tlr-; 
distinguishing  characteristics  or  verbal  anchors  provided  with  the  scale.  Tiie 
distinguishing  characteristics  were  in  fact  concrete  and  behavioral  in  the 
form  of  lifting  benchmarks  ranging  from  0  to  90  pounds  along  with  accompanying 
verbal  phrases  that  indicated  frequency  of  physical  effort.  The  case  can  be 
made  that  ooerations  so  defined  are  steadfastly  connected  to  the  trait  of 


^As  of  yet,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  determine  if  the  estimated  weights 
associated  with  the  lifting  tasks  are  comparable  across  specialties  or  to 
objectively  verify  the  estimates  with  field  observation  data. 
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physical  demand  and  that  raters  using  such  a  set  of  operations  are  in  fact 
employing  the  same  model  of  physical  demand  if  they  can  achieve  high  agreement 
in  their  task-level  quantifications.  In  other  words,  high  inter-rater 
agreement  can  be  used  to  argue  that  no  distinction  exists  between  the 
definition  of  the  trait  and  the  set  of  measurement  operations. 

As  a  type  of  validation,  construct  validity  is  comprehensive  in  nature  and 
logically  subsumes  the  other  types  of  validity  generally  considered,  i.e., 
content  and  criterion-related  validity  (Anastasi,  1976).  Conceptually,  the 
construct  validity  of  a  measure  is  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  said  to 
measure  a  theoretical  construct  or  trait.  In  the  test  and  measurement 

literature,  convergent  and  discriminant  validity  are  commonly  reported  as 

evidence  of  the  construct  validity  of  a  particular  measure  or  test.  In  the 
case  of  the  Physical  Demands  Survey,  several  types  of  validity  data  have  been 
derived  thus  far  that  approximate  convergent  validation.  First,  an 
interrelationship  was  assessed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Campbell  and  Fiske 
(1959)  monotr-ait-heteromethod  process.  Supervisory  raters  est'itnated  the 
percentage  of  work  done  by  first-term  airmen  that  was  heavy  or  very  heavy  in 
nature  in  addition  to  estimating  the  physical  demand  for  each  task  in  the 
inventory.  A  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  was  computed  between  the 

specialty  means  of  such  percentages  and  the  average  task  difficulty  per  unit 
time  spent  by  first  termers  for  each  specialty.  The  latter  variable  was 
computed  on  the  basis  of  time- spent  data  obtained  from  routine  administrations 
of  occupational  surveys  by  CMC  by  summing  the  products  of  task  mean  strength 
and  stamina  and  time  spent  across  all  tasks  within  a  specialty  and  then 
dividing  by  the  number  of  tasks.  A  significant  positive  correlation  was 
obtained  [r(85)  =  +.823,  p  <.01  ].  Such  a  relationship  between  the  same  trait 
measured  by  differing  methods  provides  some  evidence  of  convergent  validity  in 
the  instrument. 

Secondly,  if  one  considers  the  "theoretical  predictions"  associated  with 
the  construct  being  measured  (i.e.,  physical  demand),  certain  expectations 
exist  regarding  the  kinds  of  occupational  tasks  that  v/ould  logically  be  rated 
high  on  physical  demand  versus  those  that  would  logically  be  rated  low.  If 
the  data  support  the  theoretical  expectations,  then  a  case  can  be  made  for  the 
measure's  construct  validity.  For  a  large  number  of  Air  Force  tasks,  the 
physical  requirements  are  common  ones  familiar  to  most  people.  It  is 
therefore  possible  to  inspect  an  ordering  of  such  tasks  on  the  dimension  of 
estimated  physical  demand  to  see  if;  (1)  the  tasks  one  would  expect  to  be 
high-demand  tasks  are  in  fact  rated  highland  (2)  if  a  rank  ordering  of  tasks 
on  average  demand  confirms  logical  expectations.  Table  1  shows 
represenatative  high-  and  low-demand  tasks  for  selected  enlisted  specialties. 
The  most  demanding  task  in  the  Fire  Fighting  Specialty,  for  example,  was 
identified  as  rescuing  personnel  from  buildings.  This  was  judged  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  simple  lifting  requirement  of  84  lbs.  A  correspondingly 
low-rated  task  was  "operate  engine  controls"  rated  at  17  lbs.  In  pavements/ 
maintenance,  "carry  railroad  track,"  rated  as  being  equivalent  to  a  lifting 
requirement  of  80  lbs  was  judged  to  be  most  demanding.  Although  inspection 
reveals  logical  and  consistent  differences  between  tasks  within  specialties, 
the  extent  to  which  the  ratings  are  comparable  across  specialties  remains  to 
be  empirically  determined.  It  is  not  known,  for  example,  whether  the  two 
tasks  with  an  average  rating  of  8.0  (80  lbs)  in  pavements/maintenance 
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Table  1 

High-  vs.  Low-Demand  Tasks  in 
Selected  Specialties 


_ High-Demand  Tasks _ Low-Demand  Tasks _ 

Occupational  Mean  Mean 

Specialty _ Title _ Rating _ Title _ Rating 


Fire 

Protection 

Rescue  personnel 
from  buildings 

8.4 

Operate  engine  controls 

1.7 

Pavements 

Maintenance 

Carry  railroad  track 

8.0 

Assign  vehicles  or  equipment 
to  operators 

.85 

• 

Survival 

Specialist 

Fight  forest  fires 

7.5 

Operate  pyrotechnic 
signaling  devices 

1.4 

1 

Security 

Pol  ice 

Act  as  intruder/decoy 
in  dog  attack  training 

5.3 

Conduct  building  security 
checks 

1.3 

1 

Inflight 

Refueling 

Secure  cargo  during 
preflight 

6.0 

Take  inflight  celestial 
observations 

1.6 

i 

i 

Telephone 

Repair 

Install  or  remove 
aerial  cable  systems 

6.4 

Inspect  telephone  poles  for 
climbing  safety 

1.4 

f 

f 

Vehicle 

Maintenance 

Remove  or  install 
grader  hi-lo 
transmission 

8.0 

Clean  or  adjust  automatic 
chokes 

1.2 

i 

! 

i: 

Masonry 

Specialist 

Remove  defective 
concrete  with  jack 
hammer 

7.1 

Clean  tile  surfaces 

1.6 

i: 

1 

Aircraft 

Maintenance 

Remove  or  replace 
landing  gear 

7.8 

Ground  aircraft 

1.0 

t 

i 

t 

1 

Carpentry 

Specialist 

Overlay  rolled  roofing 

6.1 

Sharpen  hand  tools 

1.3 

Note:  Range  of  scale  values  from  0  (no  significant  demand)  to  9  (extremely  heavy 
demand). 


""carry  railroad  track"”and  vehicle  maintenance--"remove  or  install  grader 
hi-lo  transinissions"--are  exactly  equivalent  in  terms  of  overall  demand. 
Further  assessment  would  reveal  if  systematic  bias  in  the  ratings  requires 
statistical  adjustment  to  achieve  comparability  across  the  various  specialties. 

Analysis  Options  Offered  by  the  Task-Level  Approach 

Option  1:  Task  frequency  profile.  Table  2  presents  a  frequency  and 
percentage  distribution  of  task  mean  ^values  for  the  initial  87  specialties 
surveyed.  Each  of  the  specialties  is  thus  represented  by  a  frequency  profile 
derived  from  the  overall  estimates  of  task  physical  demand.  Percentages  are 
provided  to  facilitate  comparisons  across  specialties. 

The  totals  given  at  the  bottom  of  Table  2  produce  a  markedly  skewed 
distribution  of  tasks  on  the  physical  demand  factor.  Nonetheless,  for  these 
87  specialties  there  are,  according  to  supervisors'  estimates,  1874  tasks  for 
which  first  termers  are  required  to  manipulate  an  equivalent  or  50  pounds  or 
more.  Table  3  shows  the  15  specialties  having  the  highest  percentage  of  tasks 
means  falling  above  5  on  the  physical  demand  scale.  Note  the 
overepresentation  of  certain  career  fields  in  this  rank-ordered  list.  There 
are  four  55  (structural /pavements)  specialties,  two  54  (mechanical/electrical) 
specialties,  two  46  (munitions  and  weapons  maintenance)  specialties,  and  two 
47  (vehicle  maintenance)  specialties.  On  the  basis  of  present  Factor  X 
designations,  11  of  the  15  are  predictable  high-demand  specialties  since  they 
are  presently  among  the  specialties  having  the  highest  Factor  X  rating  of  1. 
However.  463X0,  472X0,  472X1A-0,  and  545X0  have  a  lower  Factor  X  rating  of  2. 

As  an  analysis  option,  this  approach  affords  the  benefit  of  a  profiled 
characterization  of  a  specialty  as  opposed  to  a  single  index  of  physical 
demand.  The  format  provides  the  opportunity  for  detecting  the  presetice  of 
outliers  or  high-demand  tasks  present  in  an  otherwise  nondemanding  specialty. 
One  deficiency  in  this  option  is  the  fact  that  quantity  of  tasks  alone 
characterizes  the  specialty  with  no  adjustment  made  for  time  spent  on  task  or 
the  percent  of  job  incumbents  who  must  perform  the  task.  Option  2  offers  some 
remedy  for  this  deficiency. 

Option  2:  Average  physical  load  index.  Time  spent  on  tasks  is  a 
frequently  used  moderating  variable  in  job  requirements  research.  By  using 
historical  occupational  survey  data  it  is  possible  to  calculate  an  index  that 
represents  the  "average  load"  on  a  particular  group  of  job  incumbents  as  a 
function  of  time  spent  on  job  tasks.  For  first  termers  in  each  specialty,  an 
"average  task  strength  and  stamina  per  unit  time  spent"  value  can  be 
calculated  by  summing  the  products  of  task  mean  strength  and  stamina  and  time 
spent  across  all  tasks  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  tasks.  Table  4  shows  a 
distribution  of  the  87  specialties  on  this  time-weighted  physical  demand 
variable.  Note  the  effect  of  time  spent  on  the  relative  position  of  the  15 
high-demand  specialties  identified  in  Option  1.  Nine  of  the  15  retained  a 
position  in  the  top  group,  but  six  dropped  out,  several  by  16  positions  or 
more  (472X0  from  eleventh  to  twenty-seventh,  545X0  from  fourteenth  to 
thirty-second).  What  this  comparison  illustrates  is  the  potency  of  the  time 
spent  factor.  Given  a  restricted  pool  of  enlistees  for  assignment  to  AF  jobs, 
optimizing  the  person-job  match  might  well  entail  considering  the  time  spent 
in  performing  high-demand  tasks  across  specialties. 
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Table  3 

High-Demand  Specialties  Based  on  Percent 
of  Demanding  Tasks 


Air  Force 
Specialty  Code 
(AFSC) 

Occupational  Specialty 

Percent  of  Tasks  with 
Mean  Physical  Demandi5.0 

1.  361X0 

Cable  &  antenna  systems 
installation/maintenance 

39 

2.  551X0 

Pavements/maintenance 

24 

3.  115X0 

Pararescue/recovery 

22 

4.  542X1 

Electric  power  line 

20 

5.  551X1 

Construction  equipment 
operation 

18 

6.  552X0 

Carpentry 

18 

7.  461X0 

Munitions  systems  maintenance 

15 

8.  443X0E 

Missile  p intenance,  LGM-25 

14 

9.  552X1 

Masonry 

14 

10.  463X0 

Nuclear  weapons  maintenance 

13 

11.  472X0 

Base  vehicle  equipment  maintenance 

13 

12.  472X1A-0 

Special  vehicle  mechanics 

13 

13.  316X0G 

Missile  systems  analysis, 
WS-133AM/CDB 

12 

14.  545X0 

Refrigeration  and  air 
conditioning 

11 

15.  571X0 

Fire  protection 

n 
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While  this  option  does  offer  a  refinement  not  present  in  Option  1,  i.e., 
the  time  spent  effect,  it  suffers,  in  our  judgment  because  using  a  single 
index  to  characterize  a  specialty  may  mask  the  presence  of  outlying 
high-demand  tasks.  Option  3  is  an  elaboration  of  this  option  that  reduces  the 
concern  about  a  singular  physical  demand  index. 

Option  3:  Job  description  profile.  Cumulative  time  spent  across  tasks 
can  be  computed  to  generate  a  job  description  for  first-term  airmen  that 
identifies  the  minimum  number  of  tasks  accounting  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
work  time.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  profile  the  first  termer's  job  using 
time  spent  to  moderate  the  unweighted  frequency  distributions  provided  in 
Option  1.  What  results  is  a  task-level  representation  of  the  major  part  of 
the  job  in  terms  of  physical  requirements. 

This  option  offers  the  advantage  of  a  profile  to  characterize  the 
specialty  as  opposed  to  a  singular  index,  while  at  the  same  time  it  allows  the 
researcher  to  distinguish  those  specialties  where  first  termers  spend  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  performing  high-demand  tasks. 

Option  4:  Percent  members  performing  profile.  While  time  spent  is  a  job 
requirements  factor  of  some  consequence  for*  physical  job  requirements 
research,  percent  members  performing  may  be  a  more  logical  moderator.  Unlike 
other  job  requirements,  the  physical  demand  of  a  job  may  be  a  property  for 
which  time  spent  is  not  as  important  a  consideration  as  whether  or  not  a  task 
needs  to  be  performed  at  all.  If  a  high-demand  task  is  performed  by  any  first 
termers  in  the  specialty--regardless  of  time  spent  on  the  task— the  capability 
to  perform  should  exist  among  job  incumbents  and  the  requirement  to  perform 
should  be  reflected  in  enlistment  standards.  As  stated  before,  simple 
performance-nonperformance  is  a  defensible  task  factor  as  far  as  physical 
demand  is  concerned.  The  implicit  philosophy  associated  with  this  view  is 
that  one  cannot  ignore  the  requirement  posed  by  a  high-demand  task  even  if  the 
job  incumbent  spends  only  a  trivial  amount  of  time  in  task  execution.  This 
view  becomes  even  more  defensible  when  one  considers  the  high-demand  tasks  of 
emergency-oriented  specialties  such  as  fire  protection.  The  three  highest 
ordered  fire  protection  tasks  on  the  physical  demand  factor  involve  rescuing 
personnel  from  buildings,  aerospace  vehicles,  and  motor  vechicles.  However, 
none  of  the  three  tasks  ranks  above  the  115th  position  on  a  first  termer  job 
description  ordered  on  time  spent.  In  fact,  only  one  of  the  three  would  be 
included  in  such  a  job  description  accounting  for  75%  of  the  first  termer's 
time  (Option  3).  The  consequences  of  allowing  time  spent  to  unduly  influence 
a  physical  job  requirements  algorithm  for  such  a  specialty  are  weighty. 

CONCLUSION 

Further  work  is  continuing  on  the  initial  assessment  of  overall  task 
demands  in  the  remaining  Air  Force  specialties.  The  second  stage  of  the  data 
collection,  planned  for  completion  in  1981,  is  intended  to  further  quantify 
the  specific  types  and  levels  of  effort  associated  with  the  high-demand  tasks 
(i.e.,  lifting/lowering,  pushing/pulling,  carrying,  torquing,  etc.)  Data  from 
the  second  assessment,  including  information  on  weights,  distances,  duration, 
and  frequency  of  task  performance  provides  a  further  basis  for  objective 
validation  of  the  summary  ratings  and  a  potential  methodology  for  benchmarking 
the  supervisory  ratings  across  specialties  if  that  becomes  necessary. 
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In  the  final  stages  of  this  work,  task  demand  characteristics  would  need 
to  be  aggregated  at  the  specialty  level  as  required  for  interfacing  with  the 
Person-Job-Match  assignment  system.  Specifications  for  entry  into  each 
enlisted  career  field  would  then  be  sufficient  to  insure  an  optimum 
distribution  of  talent  in  a  period  when  the  Air  Force  can  scarely  afford  to  do 
less. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTO^S  DEVtlLDPMENT 

t 

Alexander  K-  Gottesman 


The  nisslon  of  a  nllltary  Instructional  system  is  to 
determine  instructional  needs  and  priorities,  tc 
develop  effective  and  efficient  solutions  to 
achieving  these  needs,  to  implement  these  solutions 
in  a  competent  manner,  and  to  assess  the  degrees  to 
vhlch  the  output  of  the  system  meets  the  specified 
needs. 1 

Instructional  Systems  Development  (ISD)  is  an  orderly  approach  to  cur** 
rlculum  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation— 'based  on  careful  analysis 
of  the  job  to  be  performed,  the'  duties  and  tasks  of  the  job,  and  the  ele~ 
ments  that  make  up  each  task.  The  ISD  process  requires  attending  to  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  student  abilities,  achievements,  motivation,  and 
rates  and  styles  of  learning. 


RELAT'IONSHIPS  TO  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Jobs,  duties,  tasks,  and  elements  are  carefully  analyzed.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  figure  1^  breaks  down  the  job  of  a  "hospital  corpsman"  into  examples 
of  duties  such  as  "patient  care,"  "eiMsrgency  care,"  and  "drug  therapy." 

The  duty  of  patient  care  is  broken  down  into  examples  of  tasks  such  as 
"take  and  record  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration,"  "take  end  record 
blood  pressure,"  "regulate  Intravenous  flow,"  and  "reinforce  dressings." 
Finally,  examples  of  elements  leading  to  task  mastery  are  noted,  such  as 
"demonstrate  three  methods  of  taking  temperature"  under  the  task  of  take 
and  record  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration;  and  "identify  equipment 
needed  for  IV  therapy"  as  an  element  of  the  task  of  regulate  intravenous 
flow. 


1.  Inter  service  Procedures  for  Instructional  Systems  Development.  MAVEDTRA 
106A.  "Executive  Summary  and  Model."  1975,  p  3. 

2.  Format  for  figures  1,  2,  and  3  adapted  from  Interservice  Procedures  for 

Instructional  Systems  Development,  NAVEDTRA  106A.  "  Phase  I."  1975, 

pp  8-9. 


Dr.  Gotteemam  is  Head,  Cury*iculum  Branch,  Naval  Health  tJcienees  Education 
and  Training  Command,  National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Betheeda  MD  20014. 
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Figure  1.  Relation  of  Job,  Duties,  Tasks,  and  Elements  to  Job  Analysis. 


Jobs,  duties,  tasks,  and  elements  are  also  related  to  training  mission 
and  objectives  as  illustrated  in  figure  2.  The  job  relates  to  "training 
mission,"  duties  relate  to  "terminal  objective  clusters,"  tasks  relate  to 
"terminal  objectives,"  and  elements  relate  to  "enabling  objectives." 
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Figure  2,  Relation  of  Job,  Duties,  Tasks,  and  Elements  to  Training 
Mission  and  Objectives. 


Figure  3  illustrates  the  rela:ionship  of  the  job,  duties,  tasks,  and 
elements  to  curriculum  organization,  in  that  the  job  determines  the 
"course,”  duties  determine  the  "units,"  tasks  determine  the  "lessons,"  and 
elements  determine  the  "events/activities."  We  recommend,  for  example, 
that  one  and  only  one  task  corresponds  to  a  terminal  objective,  and  there 
is  one  and  only  one  terminal  objective  per  lesson.  A  "lesson"  may  take  15 
to  20  minutes  or  several  days  depending  on  hovf  much  i-nstructlon  and  how 
many  learning  activities  are  required  for  mastery  of  the  terminal  objective 
and  ultimately  the  task. 
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Figure  4.  The  US  Navy  ISO  Flowchart. 
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In  the  US  Navy's  systems  approach,  curriculum  development  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  '.'.g. ,  a  new  course,  would  logically  begin  with  step  1. 1.  The  ISO 
model,  however,  permits  entry  at  any  level  depending  upon  our  knowledge  of 
existing  courses.  We  may  begin  with  step  I.A  (Analyze  Existing  Courses) 
and  determine  only  minor  revision  in  step  1,5  (Select  Instructional  Set¬ 
ting)  is  necessary  for  Phase  I.  Further  analysis  of  the  design  of  an 
appropriate  existing  course  could  be  approved  with  only  the  need  to  update 
materials  of  instruction — followed  by  the  minor  changes  new  material  would 
require  in  developing  and  validating  instruction. 

Before  explaining  the  19  steps  identified  in  figure  A,  a  brief  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  remaining  four  phases  is  necessary.  Following  the  Analyze 
Phase : 

•  Design  the  form  and  specifications  for  training  based  on  input  from 
Phase  I. 

•  Develop,  in  turn  from  previous  input,  the  actual  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

•  Implement  according  to  procedures  outlined  in  step  III. 2  (Specify 
Instructional  Management  Plan  &  Delivery  System)  and  continue  as  long  as 
there  is  a  need  for  Instruction. 

•  Control  the  procedures  and  techniques  for  monitoring  quality  control 
of  Instruction  and  also  continue  as  long  as  there  is  a  need  for  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Formative  and  summative  evaluations  are  built  into  Phase  V  (Control), 
but  formative  evaluation  occurs  throughout  the  steps  of  the  ISD  model.  The 
feedback  loop  (Illustrated  by  the  heavy  black  line  in  figure  A)  serves  as 
the  change  mechanism  at  appropriate  steps  if  deficiencies  or  irrelevant 
instruction  occurs.  Revision  as  a  result  of  evaluation  is  possible  at  any 
phase  in  this  closed-loop  system.  • 

Figure  5  briefly  explains  what  is  done  in  each  of  the  steps  of  the  ISD 
process  identified  in  figure  A, 


QU;  r  .XTY  CONTROL 

Two  key  quality  control  measures  are  imperative  in  monitoring  ISD. 
These  are  adequacy  and  consistency.  Adequacy  is  vital  throughout  the  five 
phases  of  the  ISD  process  and  is  assured,  for  example,  when: 

•  Objectives  accurately  reflect  the  Intended  student  performance  after 
training. 

•  Objectives  clearly  state  the  conditions  imder  which  student  perfor¬ 
mance  is  expected. 

•  Objectives  concisely  specify  the  criteria  for  measuring  student  per¬ 
formance. 
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ANALYZE 

1. 1  Analyze 
job  to  be  per¬ 
formed  to  de¬ 
termine  what  ia 
done,  when  it 
is  done,  order 
done,  and  con¬ 
ditions  under 
which  job  is 
done. 

1.2  Determine 
criteria  for 
selection  and 
lipt  tasks  se¬ 
lected  for  in¬ 
struction. 

1.3  Determine 
performance 
standards  for 
tasks  by  ob¬ 
serving/inter¬ 
viewing  job 
holders  and 
verifying  with 
subject  matter 
experts. 

1.4  Analyze 
existing 
courses  to  see 
if  part  or  all 
of  the  analysis 
has  been  done 
(ISD  Mode). 

1.5  Determine 

most  suitable 
instructional 
setting  for 
each  task 

(e.g. ,  individ¬ 
ualized  in¬ 
struction,  OJT, 
formal  course, 
trischool ). 


DESIGN 

II. 1  Convert 
each  task  into 
terminal  objec¬ 
tive  to  deter¬ 
mine  enabling 
objectives  and 
learning  steps 
for  mastery. 

II.  2  Develop 
test  to  match 
each  objective 
consistent  with 
conditions. 

II.  3  Develop 
pretest  to 

determine  entry j 
level  and/or  to 
bypass  objec¬ 
tives  already 
mastered. 

11.4  Determine 
independent, 
dependent,  or 
interdependent 
objectives  for 
scope,  se¬ 

quence  ,  and 
structure. 


DEVELOP 

111.1  Classify 

objectives  ac¬ 
cording  to 

learning  cate¬ 
gories  (skills, 
information, 
attitudes)  and 
select  most  ap¬ 
propriate 
learning  activ¬ 
ities  (prac¬ 
tice,  media, 
discussion). 

111. 2  Deter¬ 
mine  how  in¬ 
struction  is  to 
be  packaged  and 
presented  to 
students  by  se¬ 
lecting  appro¬ 
priate  media 
and  developing 
a  plen  to  allo¬ 
cate  and  manage 
resources  for 
conducting  in¬ 
struction. 

111. 3  Review 
existing  mate¬ 
rials  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  can 
be  used,  should 
be  revised,  or 
can  be  used  in 
developing  new 
materials. 

111. 4  Develop 

instruction 
(initial  plan 
to  include  ma¬ 
terials,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and 
media  for 

teaching/ 
learning). 

111. 5  Validate 

instruction 
(try  out  in 
small  groups 
and  revise 

above). 


IMPLEMENT 

IV.  I  Implement 
management  plan 
to  train  or 
orient  teaching 
staff  and  to 
select  training 
managers  for 
program  admin¬ 
istration  and 
collection  of 
evaluative 
data. 

IV. 2  Process 
students,  ob¬ 
tain  resources, 
conduct  in¬ 
struction,  and 
use  feedback  to 
improve  pro¬ 
gram. 


CONTROL  j 

V. 1  Conduct 
internal  eval¬ 
uation  by  ana¬ 
lyzing  learner 
performance  and 
instructor 
feedback  to 
determine  de¬ 
ficient  or 

irrelevant  in¬ 
struction  and 
suggest  solu¬ 


tions 

lems. 


to  prob- 


V. 2  Conduct 
external  eval¬ 
uation  by 

assessing  job, 
duty,  task  per¬ 
formance  on  the 
job — compare  to 
others  not 

trained. 

V.  3  Decision¬ 
making  process 
to  revise 

I  Phases  1  to  V 
as  needed. 


Figure  5.  Explanation  of  Steps  in  the  Five  ISD  Phases. 
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•  Tests  accurately  and  fully  measure  performance  or  cognition 


•  Tests  contain  only  items  that  are  well-constructed,  clear,  and  •  -m- 

biguous,  and  they  do  not  give  away  answers. 


•  Tests  include  items  that  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  make 
errors  commonly  made  on  the  job. 


•  Presentations  reflect  sound  principles  of  learning  and  teaching. 


•  Presentations  are  performance  oriented,  i.e.,  directly  related  to 
job/ task  mastery. 


Consistency  is  essential  through  the  analysis  of  job,  duties,  tasks,  and 
elements,  as  well  as  among/between  tasks,  objectives,  test  items,  and 
presentations.  Consistency  is  assured,  for  e^^ample,  when: 


•  Objectives  accurately  correspond  to  tasks  or  elements  and  conform  to 
the  purpose  of  training,  i.e.,  preparation  for  a  job. 


•  Test  items  are  congruent  with  objectives  through  matched  conditions, 
standards,  and  actions. 


•  Presentations  parallel  objectives  and  test  items  by  providing 
learning  experiences  Identical  to  conditions  of  the  objectives/test  items 
and  correspond  to  on-the-job  conditions  as  much  as  possible. 


OUTPUT 


What  can  be  expected  by  developing  curriculum  according  to  the  ISD 
process?  We  find  that  ISD  provides  effective  and  efficient  training  for 
the  job  and  attends  to  cost  justifications.  Moreover,  ISD  optimizes  the 
proportion  of  entering  students  who  meet  acceptable  job/task  performance 
standards  by  the  end  of  training. 
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HALTRECHT,  Ed.,  Ph.D. ,  Ontario  Hydro,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


CODAP;  INTRODUCTION  AND  USES  IN  A  LARGE  PUBLIC  UTILITY  (Wed  A.M.) 


Ontario  Hydro  is  a  large  public  utility  employing  close  to  30,000 
employees.  In  attempting  to  develop  a  method  of  establishing  training 
priorities,  we  recognized  the  need  for  a  viable  occupational  analysis 
system.  CODAP  was  introduced  in  1977  and  used  experimentally  with  one 
occupation.  Problems  of  operationalizing  and  "selling"  the  system  were 
overcome.  Eleven  additional  occupativins  have  been  completed  during  the 
ensueing  3  years.  The  CODAP  data  has  been  used  primarily  for  training 
purposes.  Some  work  enabling  trainers  to  easily  make  use  of  the  data 
has  been  fairly  successful.  Work  on  training  course  analysis, 
managerial  analysis  and  safety  is  currently  underway. 


This  paper  is  not  an  in-depth  analysis  of  any  one  particualar 
application  but  a  general  overview  of  our  solution  to  problems 
encountered  in  obtaining,  introducing,  operating,  selling,  and  actually 
using  CODAP  and  CODAP-generated  information.  While  the  emphasis  is  on 
training,  some  discussion  of  future  applications  will  be  presented. 
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CODAP:  Introduction 

in  a  Large  Public 
_ Utility 


Dr.  Edward  Haltrecht,  Ontario  Hydro,  Toronto,  Canada 


INTRODUCTION 


Good  morning.  I  manage  a  small  applied  personnel  research  unit 
consisting  of  eight  professionals  in  Ontario  Hydro.  Ontario  Hydro  is 
the  largest  electrical  utility  in  Canada  and  second  largest  in 
North  America.  Its  operational  area  extends  roughly  a  thousand  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  covers  a  quarter  million  square  miles.  It  is  a 
public  utility  selling  electrical  energy  at  cost,  earning  neither  a 
profit,  nor  receiving  funding  from  the  tax  base.  Its  interconnections 
with  other  jurisdictions  place  the  corporation  in  the  massive 
North  American  grid. 

We  generate  electricity  from  water,  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  and 
nuclear  power,  in  roughly  equal  amounts. 

In  1979,  Ontario  Hydro  employed  an  average  of  28,385  persons. 
Approximately  a  quarter  of  these  form  the  professional  group, 
including  engineers,  scientists  and  managers.  Another  20%  are  part  of 
the  clerical  support  services,  with  the  remaining  55%  in  relatively 
few,  large  occupational  classifications,  (e.g.  1200  power  linemen). 

In  addition,  there  are  several  other  occupational  groups  which  are 
small  in  number,  such  as  a  single  boat  captain  and  newspaper  editor. 

ACQUISITION  OF  CODAP 


With  this  as  a  backdrop,  I  would  now  like  to  tell  you  about  our 
acquisition  of  the  Comprehensive  Occupational  Data  Analysis  Program 
(CODAP)  system  -  I  will  briefly  address  the  reasons  for  wanting  it? 
how  we  obtained  it;  how  we  sell  it  to  management  and  users?  our 
organization  for  operating  it?  some  methodological  issues,  our 
accomplishments?  and  plans  for  the  future.  You  are  fortunate  in  that 
I  only  have  30  minutes  to  cover  these  areas. 

We  first  heard  about  CODAP  from  Dr.  Raymond  Christal  at  the  1973  MTA 
Conference.  We  recognized  that  CODAP  is  a  management  information 
system,  v/hose  output  addresses  issues  related  to  organization 
structure,  training  needs  analysis,  job  re-engineering,  performance 
appraisal,  among  others.  We  wished  to  obtain  the  system,  but  felt 
that  we  would  need  a  long  term  strategy  to  ensure  that  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  CODAP  into  Hydro  would  be  successful  und  that  it  would  not 
be  shelved.  Our  strategy  was  to  acquire  this  complex  system  only 
after  v/e  had  an  initial  problem  to  solve,  along  with  a  visible  and 
important  client.  If  we  could  demonstrate  CODAP' s  utility  in  solving 
such  a  problem,  we  would  have  earned  the  pri'-ilege  of  applying  it 
elsewhere . 

*  Paper  presented  to  the  Military  Testing  Association  (MTA) 

Conference,  October,  1980,  To  -Jnto,  Canada. 
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CODAP ' s  debut  turned  out  to  be  a  training  needs  analysis  in  the 
Nuclear  Mechanical  Maintenance  trades  area.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  out  rationale.  First  -  why  training  needs  analysis? 

1.  Changes  in  training  (particularly  cut -backs)  can  result  in 
substantial  resource  savings  -  a  common  goal  of  line  management. 

2.  Many  of  our  trainers  felt  that  there  were  either  excesses  or 
deficits  in  our  programs.  They  had  trouble  in  defining  these, 
and  management  was  reluctant  to  reduce  or  expand  training  without 
supporting  data.  In  this  resf»ect  a  real  information  gap  existed 
in  Hydro,  and  our  probability  of  success  in  filling  this  gap  was 
high. 

3.  We  felt  that  the  unions  would  be  more  leceptive  of  occupational 
analysis  supporting  training  decisions  as  opposed  to  other  areas 
such  as  performance  appraisal,  and  job  re-structuring. 

4.  While  Hydro  has  systems  in  place  to  define  jobs,  establish  pay, 
assess  performance,  no  such  systems  existed  for  trades  training 
needs  analysis  -  in  other  words,  we  were  not  about  to  step  on 
anyone ' s  toes . 

We  chose  the  mechanical  field  because: 

1.  The  trainers  felt  that  they  understood  it  best  and  would  readily 
recognize  a  valid  job,  and 

2.  The  mechanical  task  inventory  would  not  be  too  complex  as 
compared  to  operator  (signal  detection)  type  tasks. 

To  recap  for  a  moment,  we  first  heard  about  CODAP  in  1973,  and  subse¬ 
quently  kept  in  touch  with  then  Commander  Bruce  Cormack  of  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Bruce  walked  us  through  our  first  study  using 
the  IBM  version.  With  Ray  Christal's  support  and  the  extraordinary 
generosity  of  the  U.S.  Government,  we  received  the  UNIVAC  veirion  in 
November  of  1976.  V.’ithin  3  months  and  many  telephone  conversations 
with  Johnny  Weismuller  at  AFHRL  we  had  an  operating  system. 

Unfortunately,  we  v/ere  too  successful  in  our  first  endeavour  and  were 
forced  to  spend  the  next  3-1/2  years  establishing  training  needs  for 
just  about  every  other  trade  and  professional  group  in  the 
organization. 

In  short  we  changed  from  a  research  function  to  an  operational  one. 

The  size  of  our  research  group  made  it  impossible  to  both  provide  an 
adequate  service  in  terms  of  establishing  training  priorities  as  well 
as  doing  the  necessary  research  to  rigorously  test  some  of  the  ideas 
that  we  had  with  respect  to  using  the  CODAP  system  in  non-validated 
ways.  Vie  are  pleased  that  the  anticipated  operational  load  seems  to 
be  reduced  for  1981.  This  will  enable  us  to  do  the  basic  research 
that  we  feel  is  required. 
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ESTABLISHING  TRAINING  PRIORITIES 


In  attempting  to  introduce  CODAP  to  the  training  community  we 
basically  had  two  choices:  (1)  to  focus  upon  the  problem  and  show 
that  among  the  various  alternatives,  CODAP  seemed  to  be  ideally  suited 
to  solving  that  problem,  or  (2)  to  focus  on  CODAP  itself  and  demon¬ 
strate  how  it  can  be  used  to  solve  problems. 

We  chose  the  former  option.  We  argued  that  if  training  resources  were 
limitless,  they  did  not  have  a  real  problem.  They  could  teach  every¬ 
one  everything  for  whatever  dollars  it  took.  However,  since  we  are 
held  accountable  for  dollars,  and  training  time,  we  argued  that  uhe 
problem  v/as  one  of  establishing  training  priorities.  To  do  so 
required  a  model,  which  we  could  not  readily  locate.  Using  material 
presented  by  the  CODAP  community,  we  worked  to  the  model  by  successive 
approximations.  It  began  with  an  arm-chair  front-end  analysis.  We 
thought  that  we  could  improve  the  CASUAL  system  by  documenting  what 
was  being  done  by  job  incumbents.  While  this  would  provide  a  "go", 
"no-go"  training  decision  based  upon  whether  a  task  was  performed  or 
not,  we  would  still  need  additional  information  to  establish  a 
priority  among  these  "performed"  tasks.  Collecting  data  on  the  number 
of  workers  performing  each  task  seemed  to  be  the  next  logical  step. 
Priorities  could  simply  be  based  on  this  data.  However,  how  would  we 
determine  priorities  for  several  tasks  performed  by  equal  numbers  of 
workers?  We  introduced  the  time  dimension,  arguing  that  many  tasks 
performed  by  equal  numbers  of  job  incumbents  could  be  ranked  based  on 
the  amount  of  time  each  task  was  done.  The  model  is  simple  -  provide 
information  to  trainers  which  documents  how  many  and  for  what  percent 
of  time  job  incumbents  perform  each  task. 

We  then  presented  data  from  a  study  which  indicated  that  95%  of  a  work 
group  changed  in  and  out  of  work  clothes ,  a  larger  number  swept  the 
floor,  while,  except  for  practice,  no  one  gave  artificial  respira¬ 
tion.  We  argued  that  using  our  model,  we  would  have  a  course  on  how 
to  sweep  the  floor,  change  work  clothes,  and  would  of  course  ignore 
the  teaching  of  :!.'Lifxjial  respiration.  We  obviously  required  addi¬ 
tional  information.  We  noted  that  information  sources  include  the  job 
incumbents  as  well  as  supervisors  and  experts.  Table  1  summarizes  the 
additional  types  of  information  that  we  suggested  might  be  appropri¬ 
ate.  Based  upon  the  consequences  of  inadequate  performance,  and  task 
learning  difficulty,  we  rationally  set  priorities  for  the  tasks  in  the 
aforementioned  example.  We  then  considered  optional  job  analysis 
techniques  which  could  be  employed  to  gather  the  required  information 
such  as  observation,  interview,  etc.  The  inventory  technique  was 
selected,  as  was  CODAP  and  our  first  client  -  the  Nuclear  Generation 
Division. 

Our  problem,  now,  was  to  implement  CODAP.  Among  our  options,  two 
captured  our  attention.  First,  increase  our  research  group  and  form  a 
section  responsible  for  the  generation  of  inventory  booklets,  the 
distribution  and  collection  of  booklets,  lifting  of  data,  data 
analysis  and  final  interpretation.  Unfortunately,  circumstances 
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pre-empted  this.  At  the  time  that  we  were  bringing  CODAP  into  the 
organization,  Hydro  was  attempting  to  limit  staff  growth  making 
further  expansion  impossible.  Secondly,  we  are  a  research  unit  and  ro 
expand  into  the  operation  area  did  not  seem  to  match  our  philosophy. 
Our  second  and  subsequently  selected  choice,  was  to  integrate  the 
running  of  CODAP  with  the  training  department  user  groups.  In  essence 
one  of  our  staff  became  familiar  with  the  art  of  writing  items  and 
taught  each  of  the  training  groups  in  the  organization  how  to  do 
likewise.  By  working  in  such  teams  we  were  able  in  each  case  to 
generate  the  inventory.  In  a  sense,  we  captured  additional  staff  by 
working  very  closely  with  users.  The  development  of  the  inventory  in 
this  manner  probably  took  longer  had  we  done  it  ourselves,  but  we  had 
few  choices.  I  might  add  that  the  experience  to  date  by  using  such  a 
system  is  very  positive.  The  user  groups  identify  .'/ith  the  system, 
are  extremely  familiar  with  all  the  items,  and  fivl  it  fairly  easy  to 
interpret  the  final  data  analysis. 

In  terms  of  running  CODAP,  we  had  an  individual  spend  about  six  months 
in  learning  the  system.  This  individual,  who  was  not  a  computer 
specialist,  did  have  several  years  of  experience  in  the  use  of  canned 
programs  such  as  SPSS.  Our  team  consisted  of  3  individuals  from 
research  -  a  programmer,  an  inventory  specialist,  and  nyself?  as  well 
as  up  to  5  captured  user  group  members.  By  working  closely  with  them, 
we  now  have  a  large  community  of  sophisticated  CODAP  users  in  the 
organization.  It  is  little  wonder  that  we  are  starting  to  find  that 
community  placing  more  demands  on  their  data. 

Incidentally,  we  were  worried  that  some  users,  receiving  a  free 
service,  would  passively  request  our  services.  In  the  long  term  we 
felt  this  to  be  detrimental.  We  decided  therefore,  to  charge  for 
printing,  travel,  and  computer  processing.  This  did  not  limit  our 
customers  -  perhaps  we  should  have  charged  more. 

DATA  GATHERING  AND  PROCESSING 

In  most  of  our  studies  we  inventory  the  entire  population,  usually 
consisting  of  200  to  600  members.  We  now  collect  task  factor  data 
(learning  difficulty,  etc.)  prior  to  gathering  job  incumbent  data. 

When  the  20  or  so  supervisors  and  experts  scrutinize  the  inventory  in 
scaling  task  factors,  they  provide  an  excellent  critique  of  our 
items.  We  have  often  modified  our  inventory  on  this  basis. 

We  employ  the  services  of  a  local  optical  character  reading  (OCR) 
company  to  lift  our  data.  The  system  is  somewhat  clever.  It  can 
detect  if  an  individual  placed  more  than  one  response  mark  for  an 
item,  and  erased  the  unwanted  ones.  It  then  determines  the  most  dense 
response  and  saves  it  for  output.  When  such  a  decision  is  made,  it 
provides  a  list  of  the  book,  page,  and  line  number  for  us  to  verify 
that  the  proper  response  was  selected.  The  system  is  also  capable  of 
reading  hand  printed  and  typed  alphanumerics .  The  final  output  is  a 
computer  tape  in  the  format  required  by  the  first  CODAP  program. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  ISSUES 

A)  CREDIBILITY  OF  CODAP  DATA 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  asked  by  managers,  is  how  do  we 
know  that  employees  are  honestly  completing  the  inventories?  We 
referred  to  validation  studies  that  have  been  done  by  others.  We 
also  graphically  presented  one  of  our  studies  dealing  with  six 
thermal  generation  plants  and  the  same  trades  group  (see  Figure 
1).  The  data  were  ordered  in  descending  order  of  percent  members 
performing  across  duty  headings  for  one  of  the  plants.  That  is, 
we  forced  the  smooth  function  by  changing  the  duty  heading  order 
on  the  abscissa  for  one  of  the  six.  We  then  plotted  the  results 
for  each  of  the  other  five  stations,  on  the  same  graph.  The 
curves  were  almost  identical  with  the  exception  of  one  station  on 
one  duty  heading  -  welding  (J) .  Upon  investigation,  it  was 
realized  that  problems  ai:  that  plant  demanded  an  excessive  amount 
of  welding.  With  this  type  of  analysis,  we  have  had  no  further 
challenges  as  to  the  credibility  of  CODAP  generated  information. 

B)  CONFIDENTIALITY 

It  appeared  that  a  demand  for  identification  of  respondents,  which 
is  recommended  by  most  CODAP  users,  would  almost  be  impossible  in 
a  union  environment.  We,  however,  asked  for  names  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  The  percentage  of  individuals  doing  so  ranged  between  85 
and  97%  over  our  13  studies. 

C)  END  USER  TERMINOLOGY 

It  became  apparent  that  while  we  in  the  research  group  understood 
and  obviously  enjoyed  terns  such  as  "policy  capturing"  and 
"multiple-R" ,  our  user  groups,  educated  in  other  disciplines,  were 
uncomfortable.  They  had  problems  in  making  training  changes  on 
the  basis  of  a  task  statement,  followed  by  up  to  8  numbers  (each 
with  two  decimal  places)  representing  such  factors  as  percent 
members  performing,  percent  time  spent,  task  learning  difficulty, 
and  safety  consequences.  To  aid  the  end  users,  we  dra'?  frequency 
distributions  of  number  of  items  and  scale  values  (see  Figure  2). 
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The  trainers  divide  the  distribution  into  several  categories.  For 
the  example  in  Figure  3,  items  scaled  above  6.25  on  the 
consequences  ofinadequate  performance  were  labeled  "H"  on  HIGH . 
(Eighty-five  such  items  were  so  labeled. ) 

We  then  list  all  tasks  along  v/ith  the  category  labels  representing 
the  factors  of  interest.  For  example  the  task  -  "Make  a  final 
selection  decision"  was  found  to  be  H ,  M,  M  (high,  medium,  medium) 
for  "consequences  of  inadequate  performance",  "task  learning 
difficulty",  and  "part  of  job"  respectively.  The  decision  table 
used  (see  Figure  4)  led  to  a  change  in  training  -  it  became  part 
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of  the  training  program.  The  "X's"  in  Fiaure  4  indicate  the 
conditions  for  training  course  inclusion.  Only  when  a  task  is 
scored  H  or  M  on  consequences,  learning  difficulty,  and  part  of 
job  will  it  become  part  of  the  curriculum.  I  understand  that  a 
new  CODAP  program  soon  to  be  released  will  do  the  above  work  for 
us  more  readily. 


Using  the  same  type  of  categorization,  an  overall  training  profile 
analysis  is  also  generated.  The  horizontal  axis  in  Figure  5 
represents  the  notion  of  task  criticality  while  percent  members 
performing  is  presented  on  the  ordinate.  t f  a  high  percentage  of 
employees  perform  a  task  that  is  also  rated  high  on  the  other 
factors  such  as  learning  difficulty,  the  task  will  be  a  candidate 
for  off-site  training  as  a  core-task.  This  means  that  all  members 
of  that  occupational  group  will  be  expected  to  learn  how  to 
perform  that  task.  On  the  other  hand,  an  equally  "critical"  task 
performed  by  a  low  percentage  of  members  would  be  tauglit  off-site 
to  only  those  specialists  required  to  perform  the  task.  Tasks 
with  low  critical  rating  would  be  taught  on  the  job  as  either  a 
core  or  specialized  task. 


Another  aid  that  wa  have  adopted  is  the  plotting  of  percent 
performing  histograms  for  tasks,  across  apprenticeship  year. 

Figure  6  represents  six  such  tasks.  In  each  group  the  bars 
represent  subsequent  years  from  left  to  right  over  a  four  year 
training  program,  ending  with  the  journeyman.  In  task  B31,  we  see 
the  probability  of  task  performanca  increasing  with  apprenticeship 
year.  For  B31  there  is  a  very  good  chance  that  any  one  individual 
would  have  performed  that  task  upon  graauation  to  journeyman.  In 
task  B6,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  is  such  that  there  is  only 
a  very  slim  chance  that  an  individual  will  have  been  called  upon 
to  perform  this  task.  The  trainers  were  able  to  use  this  data  to 
convince  the  generation  station  managers  to  alter  field 
experiences.  Task  B1  is  a  very  simple  task  and  poses  no  problem 
in  that  everyone  is  involved,  commencing  early  in  their  career. 


D )  OTHER  SCALES 


We  are  currently  examining  the  use  of  some  unique  scales.  For 
example  there  are  two  which  deal  with  safety.  The  first  asks  for 
the  likelihood  of  an  accident  if  standard  operating  procedures  are 
ignored,  and  the  second  asks  for  the  probable  severity  of  such  an 
accident.  An  individual  using  a  hammer  carelessly  will  probably 
have  an  accident  that  is  not  too  serious. 


E)  ANALYSIS  OB'  MANAGEMENT  TASKS 

We  think  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  for  us  is  the  area  of 
managerial  occupational  analysis.  The  literature  suggests  a 
number  of  factors  that  could  be  used  by  managers  to  rate  tasks, 
such  as  importance,  frequency,  relative  time,  complexity  and  so 
forth.  We  decided  to  try  relative  time  and  importance.  In  our 
first  managerial  study  we  combined  these  in  a  matrix  (see 
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Figure  7).  We  instructed  job  encumbents  to  assign  a  7,  8,  or  9  to 
those  tasks  that  were  extremely  important.  Further,  they  should 
distinguish  between  the  7,  8,  or  9  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
time  that  they  spent  doing  those  tasks.  In  other  words  a  7  was  a 
task  that  was  seen  as  very  important  with  very  little  effort  or 
time  spent  on  it.  A3  was  a  task  that  was  deemed  to  take  quite  a 
bit  of  their  time  and  yet  was  low  in  order  of  importance.  Percent 
members  performing  data  are  not  affected  by  using  the  matrix.  The 
9  point  scale,  being  multi -dimensional,  is  problematic.  But  ours 
was  a?  "explicit"  multi-dimensional  scale  -  even  an  apparent 
"single  dimension  scale"  called  part  of  job  may  be  implicitly 
multi-dimensional. 

Mere  recently,  we  had  managers  and  professionals  score  each  task 
twice  -  once  on  importance  and  once  on  relative  time  spent.  The 
results  are  just  being  analyzed  and  appear  to  have  some  utility. 

F)  TRAINING  COURSE  ANALYSIS 

In  most  of  the  Hydro  trades  areas  analyzed  to  date,  the  training 
is  designed  for  a  specific  and  well-defined  population.  For 
example,  we  have  a  9  month  training  program  for  the  nuclear 
mechanical  maintenance  tx-adesmen.  CODAP  generated  data  has  led  to 
'•e  :y  specific  changes  in  that  particular  curriculum  -  new  tasks 
l^.lng  taught  and  others  dropped. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  centralized  group  serving  the  entire 
corporation  offers  several  in~house  management  emd  supervisory 
courses.  These  are  from  2  to  21  days  in  duration. 

The  content  is  general  enough  to  serve  a  wide  range  of  management 
and  professionals  including  chemists,  electrical  engineers,  and 
behavioural  scientists.  It  is  not  always  practical  to  tailor  make 
any  one  course  to  exactly  fit  the  needs  of  the  heterogeneous 
groups  loaded  on  that  course.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
outside  courses  into  which  many  of  our  professionals  wish  to 
enroll.  One  pioblem  is  to  establish  who  should  be  loaded  on  what 
course.  Another  is  to  establish  whether  or  not  the  current 
curriculum  offers  enough  training,  or  if  there  is  too  mucli  overlap 
between  courses.  To  address  these  issues,  we  have  begun  to 
investigate  a  use  of  CODAP  which  I  call  training  course  analysis- 
We  had  the  trainers  complete  a  management  task  inventory  for  each 
of  the  courses  they  offered.  Each  inventory  was  filled  out  by 
trainers  as  if  the  course  was  "a  person"  except  the  scale  dealt 
with  "current  training  emphasis".  A  task  greatly  emphasized  in  a 
training  course  was  scored  as  a  9 .  A  task  not  covered  was  scored 
as  a  0.  The  completed  booklets,  one  per  course,  were  treated  as 
people  and  trucked  on  the  cluster  diagram.  We  arc  now  analyzing 
the  result j. 
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analysis  of  overlap  among  courses  may  provide  evidence  of  course 
content  redundancy.  Finally,  gaps  in  course  content  would  be 
identified  by  difference  measures  between  the  courses  as  a  group  and 
the  overall  job  description. 

CHANGE 

We  are  often  asked  how  CODAP  may  help  to  change  job  content.  In  a 
parallel  study  to  course  analysis  described  above,  we  plan  to  provide 
management  with  inventory  booklets.  They  would  complete  one  booklet 
for  each  job  as  they  would  like  to  see  it  crea'-sd.  In  other  words, 
they  will  provide  target  job  descriptions.  To  aid  them,  we  plan  to 
experiment  with  two  techniques.  In  the  first  case,  they  would  have  a 
free  hand  and  no  CODAP  generated  data.  They  simply  would  use  the 
9-point  scale  to  indicate  what  relative  time  they  wish  a  group  of 
employees  to  spend  on  each  task.  In  the  second  case,  we  would  provide 
CODAP  job  descriptions  for  a  target  position.  We  would  then  use  a 
scale  where,  for  each  task,  senior  management  would  indicate  their 
desire  for  r.iore,  less,  on  the  same  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  by  job 
imcumbents . 

In  each  case,  the  data  would  provide  a  desired  job  description  which 
would  be  treated  as  "people"  in  the  cluster  programs.  The  Cluster 
diagram,  in  addition  to  overlap  with  the  theoretical  positions,  could 
indicate  which  job  incumbents  come  closest  to  these  theoretical  jobs. 
Group  differences  would  tell  us  what  current  tasks  would  have  to  be 
dropped  and  waht  new  ones  would  have  to  be  picked  up  to  bring  these 
workers  closer  to  the  jobs  as  ideally  described  by  management. 

RESULTS  TO  DATE 

I  would  like  to  close  by  indicating  some  typical  training  cost-savings 
realized  to  date,  on  the  basis  of  CODAP  data  analysis.  With  a  few 
recent  changes,  the  Nuclear  Generation  group  is  saving  over  one 
million  dollars  annually  with  reductions  in  training  to  their 
professionals  and  trade  groups. 

Just  two  training  decisions  for  a  trades  group  in  our  Thermal 
Generation  Division  has  led  to  an  annual  savings  of  $186,000. 

Analysis  for  a  group  of  Hydraulic  Generation  electricians  led  us  to  no 
training  time  savings  but  the  re-distribution  of  training  effort  has 
improved  their  training  profile. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  and  are  pleased  to  be  part  of  an  active 
community  of  very  dedicated  scientists  helping  us  go  the  next  mile. 
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INFORMATION 


TO  DESCRIBE 
JOBS 


TO  DESCRIBE 
JOBS 


(FROM  INCUMBENTS) 


(FROM  SUPERVISORS,  EXPERTS) 


.  RELATIVE  TIME  SPENT 


.  CONSEQUENCES  OF  INADEQUATE 
PERFORMANCE 


.  PART  OF  JOB 


.  LEARNING  DIFFICULTY 


.  DEGREE  OF  IMPORTANCE 


.  MEED  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
PERFORMANCE 


.  DESIRED  TASK  OCCUR.  ..MCE 


.  SAFETY  -  ACCIDENT  PROBABILITY 


-  ACCIDENT  SEVERITY 


.  CURRENT  TRAINING  EMPHASIS 


TRAINING  REQUIRED 


TABLE  1  Types  of  information  which  may  be  used  to  establish  training 
oriorities . 
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figure  5  TRAINING  DECISION  MATRICES 
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HANSEN,  K. ,  Psych  Systems,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


DISTRIBUTED  PROCESSING  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  COMPUTERIZED  TESTING  SYSTEM 
DESIGN  (Thu  P.M.) 

Distributed  data  processing  is  a  technique  in  which  an  application 
is  segmented  and  its  processing  load  is  equitably  distributed  across 
several  processors.  The  volume  and  geographic  distribution  of  the 
military's  testing  needs  suggest  that  certain  concepts  of  distributed 
processing  may  be  useful  in  design  of  a  computerized  testing  system. 

Adaptive  testing,  a  form  of  administration  likely  to  be  adopted 
with  computerization,  requires  a  high  level  of  computational  power  at 
each  testing  station.  This  may  be  obtained  by  providing  a  processing 
unit  at  each  testing  station  or  by  accommodating  several  stations  with 
a  single  shared  processor.  The  processors  can  then  be  connected,  in  an 
appropriate  network  topology,  resulting  in  very  cost-efficient  testing 
stations  not  requiring  substantial  mass-storage  capabilities  at  each 
testing  site.  The  individual  processors  can  collect  and  temporarily 
store  test  data,  forwarding  the  information  to  a  more  appropriate  data 
base  management  system  for  maintenance  and  manipulation. 

This  paper  disc.^^ses  the  rationale  for  a  distributed  approach  to 
computerized  tes^’f.g.  Considerations  relevant  to  interfacing  the 
various  devices  throughout  a  military  testing  network  are  discussed. 
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DISTRIBUTED  PROCESSING  CONSIDERATIONS 
IN  COMPUTERIZED  TESTING  SYSTEM  DESIGN 
Kenneth  E.  Hansen 


The  utilization  of  computer  technology  for  the  developr.  .  c 
automated  testing  systems  has  a  number  of  distinct  advantages.  Some 
benefits  of  this  approach  have  been  illustrated  in  various  eva’  *ion 
studies  (cf.  Klingler,  et  al.,  1977).  Computerized  testing  sys  are 
now  commercially  available  and  are  being  utilized  in  disparate  sour  es 
ranging  from  the  diagnostic  screening  of  psychiatric  patients 
(Johnson,  Giannetti,  &  Williams,  1978)  to  the  screening  of  drivers 
license  applicants. 

Much  of  the  research  and  development  that  has  been  conducted  in 
the  area  of  computerized  testing  has  direct  application  to  military 
testing  needs.  However,  since  military  testing  applications  would 
likely  be  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale,  with  a  significant  number 
of  individuals  being  tested  at  many  different  testing  sites,  the  question 
arises  as  to  what  the  most  appropriate  approach  would  be  to  meet 
this  demand.  One  such  approach  would  be  to  connect  various  computerized 
testing  systems  together  to  form  a  network  and  to  distribute  the 
processing  amongst  the  various  computers.  Some  of  the  concepts  of 
networking  and  distributed  processing,  as  well  as  their  implications 
to  military  testing,  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 

NETWORKS 

The  initial  ideas  ..oout  computer  networking  began  with  the 
introduction  of  time-sharing  techniques  and  the  development  of 
data  communications  technology  in  the  late  1950' s.  Time-sharing 
systems  were  typically  constructed  of  a  large  central  computer  acting 
as  a  host  to  several  remote  terminals.  As  increasing  demands  were 
placed  on  the  systems,  some  single  host  computers  were  replaced  with 
multiple,  connected  computers,  thus  forming  small  computer  networks. 

In  these  situations,  the  host  processors  performed  large  computations, 
controlled  data  bases,  and  supervised  network  operations.  As 
computer  technology  developed,  networking  became  more  individualized 
and  customized  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Individual 
processo  were  assigned  to  specific  tasks  and  programmed  to  communicate 
with  other  processors  and  data  base  files.  This  approach  resulted 
in  easier  softwa»'e  development  and  improved  tolerance  to  system 
failures  (Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  1974). 
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The  computer  network  currently  offers  a  number  of  significant 
advantages.  By  segmenting  an  application,  a  network  of  smaller 
computers  can  handle  a  distributed  processing  load  more  economically 
and  can  provide  more  processing  power  than  would  be  possible  in  a 
single  large  computer.  A  network  of  computers  also  has  the  ability  to 
grow  relatively  easily  as  increasing  demands  are  made  upon  it  and 
allows  software  to  be  broken  down  to  a  more  manageable  level,  thus 
resulting  in  an  overall  reduction  of  programming  time  and  related 
costs. 

The  primary  advantages  of  utilizing  a  computer  network  are, 
then,  the  conveniences  and  economics  that  are  achieved  through 
resource-sharing.  By  linking  several  computers  together  through 
communication  links,  resources  available  at  each  location  on  the 
network  are  made  accessible  for  use  at  any  other  location  on  the 
network.  These  shared  resources  might  include  devices,  files, 
programs,  and  data. 

NETWORK  TOPOLOGY 

The  topology  of  a  network  refers  to  its  geometric  arrangement 
of  links  and  nodes  within  the  system.  A  link  (circuit  or  channel) 
is  the  communication  path  between  two  nodes.  A  node  is  defined  as 
an  end  point  of  a  channel  or  a  junction  of  a  circuit.  A  node  might 
consist  of  a  combination  of  equipment  including:  a  remote  computing 
system,  a  host  computer,  a  computer  devoted  to  network  control  functions, 
or  simply  a  remote  terminal. 

Network  topology  is  related  to  network  design,  operations, 
reliability,  and  operating  costs.  A  fully  connected  distributed 
network  has  more  links  for  the  same  number  of  nodes  than  eithet^  a 
partially  connected  network  or  a  simple  star  network.  The  major 
factor  in  determining  the  most  appropriate  topology  of  a  network 
relates  to  the  application.  Several  typical  network  configurations  will 
now  be  discussed  to  illustrate  some  possible  approaches. 

The  star  configuration,  or  centralized  system,  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  1.  In  this  approach,  all  users  communicate  with  a  central 
host  that  has  supervisory  control  over  its  entire  network.  Remote 
users  can  communicate  with  each  other  only  through,  and  by  permission 
of,  the  central  system  or  host  processor. 

A  tree  structure  or  heirarchical  configuration  is  often  used  to 
supervise  and  control  certain  real-time  applications.  This  structure, 
as  illustrated  in  Figure  2,  minimizes  the  communication  links  necessary 
in  a  network.  However,  this  type  of  network  can  be  separated  by  a 
failure  of  one  communication  node;  thus,  it  should  be  used  only  where 
communication  failures  can  be  tolerated.  The  tree  configuration 
simplifies  control  programming  or  network  supervision,  and  is  relatively 
inexpensive.  Therefore,  it  is  apt  to  be  the  most  practical  system  in 
a  medium  sized  or  small  environment. 

In  the  loop  or  ring  structured  network,  as  illustrated  in 


Figure  3,  many  of  the  remote  stations  (terminals  or  computers) 
connected  to  the  ring  do  not  communicate  with  the  main  site  or 
host  processor  individually.  Instead,  the  data  to  be  transmitted 
is  looped  around  the  network. 

The  loop  structured  network  is  economical  when  several  remote 
stations  and  host  processors  are  located  near  each  other.  When  remote 
stations  are  geographically  disbursed  over  long  distances,  line  costs 
may  prove  to  be  prohibitive. 

Figure  4  illustrates  a  distributed  system  with  a  multi -star 
configuration,  where  there  are  several  connnected  hosts,  each  with  its 
own  set  of  users.  Such  a  distributed  structure  offers  considerable 
advantages  in  reducing  the  cost  of  terminal  communications  by  per¬ 
mitting  installations  to  be  located  near  concentrations  of  terminals. 

If  properly  designed,  distributed  networks  can  offer  significant 
reliability  advantages,  since  a  failure  at  one  node  does  not  affect 
the  rest  of  the  network. 

In  applications  where  the  reliability  of  continuous  communications 
is  important,  a  fully  distributed  network,  as  shown  in  Figure  5, 
in  which  every  point  is  connected  to  several  neighboring  points,  may 
be  preferable.  The  additional  transmission  .paths  provided  in  this 
type  of  network  improve  the  overall  performance  of  the  structure. 
However,  because  of  the  redundancy  in  the  communication  paths,  the 
associated  costs  are  increased. 

NETWORK  COMPONENTS 

A  computer  network  is  constructed  by  assembling  various  hardware 
and  software  components.  The  hardware  components  can  be  described  in 
two  general  categories.  First,  there  are  the  computers  themselves, 
with  associated  peripheral  equipment.  he-computers  may  serve  as 
applications  processing  facilities,  or  may  be  devoted  specifically 
to  network  control  functions.  The  selection  of  appropriate  computers 
to  serve  as  hosts  or  nodal  processors  is  of  vital  importance  when 
designing  the  network.  The  goal  in  such  design  is  to  distribute 
the  processing  load  to  the  various  computing  facilities  to  result 
in  a  cost  effective  system  of  greater  efficiency.  Different  types 
of  computers  with  different  processing  or  storage  capabilities  can 
be  effectively  mixed  in  designing  the  network. 

The  second  general  category  of  hardware  components  consists 
of  the  various  communications  modu'’es,  including  interfaces,  modems, 
and  the  communications  channels  or  facilities.  Communications 
channels  are  lines  fo*"  transmitting  signals.  These  channels  are 
typically  obtained  from  common  carriers  and  may  access  the  public 
switched  telephone  network,  or  may  be  obtained  on  a  private  leased 
line  basis.  A  modem  is  a  device  used  when  a  computer  sends  data 
over  the  telephone  lines.  The  modulator  portion  of  the  modem  converts 
digital  pulses,  originated  by  the  computer  or  terminal,  to  analog 
signals  acceptable  for  transmission  over  telephone  lines.  The 
demodulator  reverses  this  process,  converting  the  analog  telephone 
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FIGURE  3 
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signals  back  into  digital  data  acceptable  to  the  equipment.  Modems 
transmit  data  in  steady  streams  (synchronous)  or  in  packets  of  data 
(asynchronous).  Asynchronous  modems  tend  to  be  somewhat  less  expensive, 
but  they  are  also  restricted  to  lower  transmission  speeds.  One  of  the 
most  commonly  referenced  characteristics  of  the  modem  is  the  speed 
or  data  rate,  expressed  in  baud  or  bits  per  second.  Within  the  Bell 
System,  modems  are  referred  to  as  Data  sets  or  Data  phones.  A  device 
similiar  to  the  modem  is  the  acoustic  coupler.  This  type  of  device 
accepts  serial  data  from  computer  equipment,  modulates  it  into  the 
audio  spectrum  and  produces  the  modulation  as  audible  tones.  Acoustic 
couplers  are  equipped  with  fittings  that  accept  conventional  telephone 
hand  sets  and  couple  the  acoustic  signals  directly  into  the  mouthpiece. 
Acoustic  couplers  enable  any  conventional  telephone  to  be  used  as 
a  data  terminal. 

A  line  interface  provides  a  means  for  a  computer  system  to  commun¬ 
icate  with  a  peripheral  device.  The  peripheral  device,  such  as  a 
Cathode  Ray  Tube  (CRT)  terminal,  may  either  be  located  locally  with 
a  direct  line  to  the  interface,  or  at  a  remote  site  via  a  modem  and 
communication  line.  Interfaces  generally  conform  to  the  electrical 
and  logical  standards  of  the  Electronics  Industry  Association  (EIA). 

The  software  elements  necessary  in  a  network  can  be  described 
in  three  general  categories,  although  there. is  considerable  overlap  in 
their  functionality.  The  first  major  type  of  software  can  be  described 
as  system  software.  This  software  can  be  defined  as  an  organized 
collection  of  programs  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  a  computer 
system  by  providing  common  functions  to  all  user  programs.  System 
software  is  also  referred  to  as  the  "operating  system".  System  software 
can  vary  in  size  and  complexity,  but  usually  provides  control  in 
monitoring  program  execution,  management  of  system  resources,  and 
control  of  input/output  (I/O)  devices. 

The  second  category  of  software  necessary  for  a  network  application 
is  the  data  communications  software.  These  are  programs  and  routines 
necessary  to  send  data,  commands,  messages,  and  status  from  one 
computer  to  another  or  from  one  computer  to  another  device.  The  data 
communications  software  typically  consists  of  the  line  control  module 
and  the  network  control  module.  The  line  control  module  assists  in 
providing  error  free  communications  between  the  various  nodes  in 
the  network.  The  network  control  module  supports  interprocess 
communications  in  the  network.  It  deals  with  creating  links  between 
processes,  routing  messages  over  the  links,  and  acknowledging  and 
diagnosing  the  message  flow  in  the  network. 

Fortunately,  formal  sets  of  conventions  governing  the  format  and 
relative  timing  of  message  exchange  between  two  communicating  processes 
have  been  adopted.  These  rules.' for  communication  system  operation  are 
referred  to  as  protocols  (McNamara,  1978).  Several  different  protocols 
are  available,  examples  include  IBM's  Binary  Synchronous  Protocol  (BISYNC), 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation's  Digital  Data  Communication  Message 
Protocol  (DDCMP),  the  International  Standards  Organization  High-level 
Data  Link  Controls  (HDLC)  and  IBM's  Synchronous  Data  Link  Control  (SDLC). 
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The  final  software  component  can  be  referred  to  as  the  application 
software.  Ihese  are  the  programs  which  accomplish  a  specific  user 
designed  function.  Application  software  typically  utilizes  higher 
level  language  compilers  or  interpreters,  such  as  Fortran  or  Basic. 

SUMMARY 

A  project  was  recently  completed  by  Psych  Systems,  Inc.  for 
the  United  States  Air  Force  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  planning 
involved  for  a  distributed  approach.  The  project  called  for  a  small 
portable  system  to  provide  vocational  interest  measurements  on  incoming 
recruits.  The  resulting  prototype  system  consisted  of  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  LSI  11  Microprocessor,  64K  bytes  memory,  two 
tape  cassettes  with  total  mass  storage  capabilities  of  512K  bytes,  a 
30  character  per  second  matrix  printer,  and  necessary  interfaces.  In 
this  system,  the  backplane  containing  the  processor,  memory,  and 
peripherals  is  located  within  the  CRT  housing.  The  system  has  the 
capability  to  communicate  asynchronously  with  other  equipment,  either 
locally  or  by  attachment  of  a  modem  to  a  remote  system.  By  simply 
inserting  a  new  interface  module  into  the  backplane  and  adding  the 
appropriate  communication  software,  this  system  could  communicate 
with  a  majority  of  processors  commercially  available,  and  would 
support  several  of  the  communication  protocols  previously  mentioned.  Such 
a  system  also  has  the  flexibility  to  increase  its  mass  storage  and 
computational  power,  while  maintaining  its  ability  to  interface  to  a 
communications  system. 

Considering  the  size  and  scope  of  the  military  testing  needs, 
concepts  of  distributed  processing  and  networking  appear  to  have  much 
merit.  This  type  of  an  approach  could  result  in  many  benefits  to  the 
military.  First,  by  segmenting  the  processing  load,  the  application 
software  is  more  manageable  and  more  easily  maintained.  Second,  as 
additional  demands  levelop,  additional  testing  systems  can  be  added  to 
the  network,  thus  obviating  the  need  for  continual  upgrades  of  a  single 
computer  system.  Third,  the  military's  testing  requirements  are 
diversified  and  continually  changing.  Limiting  the  number  of  terminals 
dedicated  to  any  one  processor  would  result  in  more  processing  power 
at  that  site.  This  would  be  an  important  fqct  in  considering  the 
anticipated  implementation  of  contemporary  adaptive  strategies. 

Fourth,  a  network  can  be  constructed  such  that  adequate  redundancy  is 
integral  to  the  system.  This  would  result  in  an  overall  decrease  in 
downtime  cuased  by  any  malfunctions.  Thus,  an  appropriate  network 
design  is  a  very  cost-effective  approach. 
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HUMAN  FACTORS  DATA  COLLECTION  TECHNIQUES  DURING  FIELT)  TESTING  (Tue  P.M.) 

Traditional  approaches  to  Human  Factors  testing  have  usually 
relied  upon  questionnaire  evaluations  and  the  use  of  detailed 

checklists.  Both  of  these  approaches  are  more  suitable  for  a 

laboratory  or  classroom  setting  where  the  environment  is  closely 
controlled  and  relatively  few  events  are  occurring  at  the  same  time. 
The  approach  to  be  described  here  has  been  used  to  perform  Human 

Factors  testing  on  systems  in  the  field  operating  under  more  or  less 
standard  battle  emplacements.  For  these  types  of  situations  many 
events  are  occurring  simultaneously  and  it  is  difficult  for  one  ot  two 
observers  to  monitor  these  events. 


Our  approach  has  been  to  train  SOMTE  (Soldier,  Operator, 

Maintainer  Test  and  Evaluation)  personnel  as  human  factors  data 
collectors  and  use  them  during  field  exercises.  This  training  takes 
advantage  of  the  soldier's  knowledge  of  the  system,  which  most  HFE 

personnel  do  not  have;  it  allows  for  greater  mobility  for  data 

collectors  during  testing,  and  it  drastically  reduces  the  need  for 

additional  HFE  personnel  during  peak  data  collection  periods. 

This  technique  has  been  used  to  gather  field  data  on  the  PATRIOT 
Air  Defense  System  during  recent  tests  at  White  Sands  and  has  proven 
satisfactory  and  very  reliable. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 

During  planning  for  the  HFE  evaluation  of  the  PATRIOT  Air  Defense 
System,  it  was  concluded  that  the  HFE  scientists  assigned  to  the 
project  would  be  severely  overloaded  when  testing  involved  many  player 
participants  and  pieces  of  equipment  spread  over  a  large  area.  It 
also  appeared  likely  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  become  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  test  and  evaluation  of  future  systems.  A  method  was 
therefore  needed  to  expand  the  HFE  data  collection  effort  by  supplementing 
the  HFE  specialists  with  lay  personnel  trained  in  HFE  data  collection. 

The  Data  Collector  Orientation  (DCO)  was  developed  as  a  training  aid  for 
that  purpose.  Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  PATRIOT  system,  it  became 
paramount  that  these  data  collectors  should  be  experienced  with  the 
system.  The  effectiveness  of  system  naive,  briefly  trained  data  collectors 
would  be  minimal.  The  primary  requirement  in  using  the  DCO,  therefore, 
is  that  data  collector  trainees  are  system  experts,  able  to  apply  their 
HFE  training  to  the  collection  of  HFE  data  on  a  familiar,  complex  system. 

2.0  PREPARING  THE  DCO  FOR  USE 

The  DCO  is  designed  to  meet  those  common  needs  of  HFE  specialists 
evaluating  different  systems.  HFE  tools,  constructs,  and  procedures  not 
relevant  to  the  general  data  collection  mission  are  not  addressed.  The 
applicability  of  the  DCO  to  other  systems  will,  of  course,  vary.  Terminology 
and  examples  that  are  PATRIOT  specific  are  presented  as  an  example,  and 
these  terms  and  examples  must  be  modified  to  fit  a  particular  system.  To 
complement  the  training,  a  data  collector's  handout*  is  distributed  to 
each  student.  Ample  copies,  suitably  modified  for  the  applicable  system 
should  be  produced  prior  to  instruction.  The  DCO  consists  of  a  brief 
introduction  to  HFE,  instruction  in  the  data  collection  techniques  to  be 
used,  and  a  practical  exercise  with  at  least  two  scenarios.  The  scenarios 
should  be  video  taped  and  must  be  developed  by  the  instructor  to  agree 
with  the  Task-Time  Checklist  used.  Performance  of  the  scenarios  in  real¬ 
time  during  instruction  is  not  recommended  as  this  may  introduce  a 
variability  in  student  responses  across  multiple  classes. 

♦Space  limitations  prevent  including  the  data  collector's  handout  in  this 
paper,  however,  this  material  will  be  provided  upon  request. 

The  view,  opinions,  and  findings  contained  in  this  report  are  those  of  the 
authors  and  should  not  be  construed  as  an  official  Department  of  the  Amiy 
position,  policy  or  decision,  unless  so  designated  by  other  documentation. 
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3.0  PREDICTING  DATA  COLLECTOR  PERFORMANCE 

An  estimate  of  the  data  collector's  performance  may  be  made  by 
collecting  the  completed  Task-Time  Checklists  at  the  end  of  the 
practical  exercise.  These  data  may  be  .compared  to  pre-established 
criteria  or  a  baseline  performance  in  terms  of  time  variability,  number 
of  errors,  and  other  quantified,  dichotomized  or  scaled  comments.  This 
information  can  be  used  to  assign  data  collectors  to  observational  tasks 
which  take  advantage  of  their  particular  talents. 

4.0  DCO  VALIDITY 

At  its  present  stage  of  development,  the  DCO  only  has  face  validity. 

Pilot  studies  of  training  indicate  that  the  information  presented  is 
easily  learned  by  US  Anny  personnel  who  are  trained  maintainers  and 
operators  for  the  PATRIOT  Air  Defense  System.  Most  of  these  personnel 
had  extensive  (trore  than  5  years)  experience  in  Air  Defense  Systems  such 
as  HAWK  and  HERCULES.  The  DCO  needs  to  be  compared  to  other  data 
collection  procedures  under  actual  use  conditions  for  ultimate  validation. 
Some  data  are  available  now  based  on  our  experience  during  the  Development 
Testing  II  phase  of  the  PATRIOT  evaluation.  Comparisons  were  made  between 
a  sample  of  video  tapes  and  thd  comments  recorded  by  the  data  collectors 
during  the  March  Order  and  Emplacement  exercises.  Not  only  did  the  data 
collectors  out-perform  the  video  support,  but  because  of  their  mobility 
they  were  able  to  move  around  and  visually  access  places  the  video  cameras 
could  not.  Bp.cause  the  primary  data  acquisition  activities  were  covered 
by  these  collectors,  HFE  personnel  were  able  to  perform  video  and  phptograp.hi 
functions.  We  feel  that  the  six  hour  training  session  required  to  train 
the  data  collectors  was  well  spent  and  that  the  technique  is  applicable 
to  future  field  exercise  testing. 


OUTLINE  USED  FOR  DATA  COLLECTOR  TRAINING 
INTRODUCTION 

1.  OBJECTIVE:  A  rapport  is  established  between  trainees  and  HFE  personnel. 
INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURE: 

a.  HFE  personnel  introduce  themselves  to  trainees  and  explain  their 
role  in  the  program. 

b.  Have  students  introduce  themselves  and  fill  out  an  academic  and 
work  experience  information  sheet. 

2.  OBJECTIVE:  Data  Collector  trainees  are  cognizant  of  the  HFE  mission 
and  of  their  contribution  as  individuals,  and  as  a  group,  in  accomplishing 
that  mission. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURE:  Describe  the  role  HFE  has  played  during  the 
development  and  utilization  of  military/civilian  systems  in  the  past. 

3.  OBJECTIVE:  Trainees  are  knowledgeable  in  HFE  fundamentals. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURE: 

a.  Present  the  film  Of  Men  and  Machines:  Engineering  Psychology.* 

b.  Describe  how  HFE  can  enhance  the  safety  and  performance  of  complex 
military  systems.  Ask  trainees  to  describe  any  HFE  related  problems  they 
have  experienced  in  military  or  civilian  systems.  At  this  stage  of 
instruction,  each  trainee  should  be  able  to  describe  a  HFE  problem  he  or 
she  has  experienced. 

*A  BW,  29  minute  sound  film  from  the  Focus  on  Behavior  Series  available 
from  Krasker  Memorial  Film  Library,  765  'jommonweal th  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02215. 


INSTRUCT.  u-N 

1.  OBJECTIVE:  Trainees  are  indoct;'inated  in  the  specific  areas  to  be 
evaluated  within  the  system. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURE:  Define  and  give  examples  of  the  areas  to  be 
addressed  during  data  collection.  Considerations  with  regard  to  the 
PATRIOT  Air  Defense  System  are: 

(a)  Task  sequence  validation. 

(b)  Establishment  of  task  time  lines. 

(c)  Error  analysis. 

(d)  Safety. 

(e)  Crew  proficiency. 

(f)  Personnel  movement  and  posture. 
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2.  OBOECriVE;  Data  collector  trainees  are  able  to  record  task  times 
and  observations  on  the  TASK-TIME  CHECKLISTS. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURE:  Distribute  sample  checklists,  identify  each 
specific  area  of  the  checklist  and  describe  the  procedures  for  recording 
data.  Discuss  the  terms  presented  in  the  GLOSSARY. 

•  For  each  task  named, the  following  is  required: 

1.  Verify  the  sequential  position  of  the  task  as  shown  on  the  checklist. 

2.  Circle  "LMT"  if  task  movement  time  is  subjectively  long. 

3.  Circle  "ImpM"  and/or  "AwkP"  when  impeded  movement  and/or  awkward 
posture  are  observed. 

4.  Circle  "LowP"  if  low  proficiency  is  observed. 

5.  Place  a  tally  mark  for  each  hazard  observed  in  the  HZ  column. 

6.  Place  a  tally  mark  for  each  error  observed  in  the  E  column. 

7.  Record  task  time. 

8.  Complete  the  HAZARD  ANALYSIS  at  the  conclusion  of  the  test  exercise. 

9.  Complete  the  CREW  MEMBER  ERROR  ANALYSIS  at  the  conclusion  of  the  test 
exercise. 

3.  OBJECTIVE;  Trainees  are  able  to  operate  the  stopwatch  which  is  used 
for  task  timing. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURE:  Assign  each  student  a  stopwatch  and  instruct 
trainees  on  stopwatch  operation. 

4.  OBJECTIVE:  Trainees  are  able  to  track  player-participants  efficiently. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURE:  Discuss  tracking  procedure. 

•  Data  collection  is  most  accurate  when  the  data  collector  has  unobstructed 
visual  and  auditory  access  to  crew  member  activities.  The  space  between 

the  data  collector  and  the  crew  member  shall  be  maximal  with  regard  to 
distance  and  optimal  with  regard  to  sensitivity.  The  data  collector,  being 
familiar  with  the  crew  member's  function,  should  anticipate  the  movements 
and  activities  of  the  assigned  crewman  as  well  as  the  other  crew  members 
in  the  area.  The  catchword  for  the  data  collector  is  best  expressed  as 
DON'T  INTERFERE,  meaning:  (1)  Don't  assist;  (2)  Don't  interrupt;  (3)  Don't 
ask  or  answer  questions;  and  (4)  Don't  be  an  obstacle. 

5.  OBJECTIVE:  Trainees  understand  data  collection  procedures. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURE:  Discuss  data  collection  procedures: 

•  Task  Timing  -  The  stopwatch  is  started  when  the  assigned  player 
participant  begins  his/her  function  in  the  test  operation.  Each  task  time 
is  captured  upon  completion  of  the  task.  The  task  shall  not  be  considered 
completed  until  (1)  the  task  goal  is  accomplished,  (2)  task-related 
material  is  stowed,  and  (3)  the  task  workspace  is  secure. 

The  timing  of  each  successive  task  begins  when  the  previous  task  time 
has  been  captured.  Task  time  consists  of  two  parts,  task  movement  time 


and  tasK  performance  time,.  Task  movement  time  will  always  occur  before 
task  performance  time  and,  summed  together,  they  will  equal  the  captured 
task  time.  During  data  collection,  task  movement  time  will  be  estimated 
as: 

LONG  >  Associated  with  considerable  movement  sqch  as  moving  from 
one  major  hardware  item  to  another;  longer  than  20  seconds  duration. 

Task'. movement  ends  when  either  of  the  fallowing  occurs: 

(1)  The  player  participant  arrives  at  the  task  workspace. 

(2)  The  player  participant  obtains  material  necessary  for  task 
performance  prior  to  arriving  at  the  task  workspace. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  relationship  between  collecting 
time  data  and  player  participant  activities. 
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DATA  COLLECTOR  ACTIVITY 


PRACTICAL  EXERCISE 


1.  OBJECTIVE:  Trainees  have  experienced  t(ie  data  collection  process 
Including  the  timing  of  tasks  and  the  recording  of  HFE  observations. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURE:  Trainees  are  presented  a  videotaped  sequence 
of  tasks  from  which  th^y  obtain  task  times*  r;ake  HFE  observations,  and 
record  task  times  and  observations  using  the  TASK-TIME  CHECKLIST. 

e  Suitable  practice  scenarios  Include  the  assembly  and  disassembly 
of  a  bicycle.  Bicycle  components  and  the  associated  tasks  of  assembly 
and  disassembly  are  familiar  to  nearly  everyone:  the  trainee  should  have 
no  proul.'!^,  in  collecting  task/time  data. 

?..  OBJECrr-T ■  Data  collector  trainees  have  been  evaluated  on  their 
level  of  o^oflclency  at  collecting  HFE  data. 

INSTRUCT! 0iL4,L  PROCi..  :^'::  The  TASK-TIME  CHECKLISTS  completed  during  the 
practical  <^;ercisG  are  araded  on  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  Trainees  no 
performing  at  =»n  ccceptah:.?,  level  of  performance  are  given  additional 
training  in  in  which  they  are  deficient. 


GLOSSARY 


Task  Not  Applicable  to  Exercise  -  A  task  may  be  eliminated  from  a  test 
exercise  due  to  safety  restrictions  or  nonavailability  of  task  hardware. 

To  lessen  the  data  collector's  workload,  it  is  recommended  that  these 
tasks  be  removed  from  the  checklists  prior  to  data  collection. 

Task  Performed  Prior  to  Exercise  -  Any  task  performed  prior  to  the  test 
exercise  should  be  noted  in  the  "comments"  area  of  the  checklist.  The 
HFE  data  collector  in  charge  shall  notify  the  test  conductor  of  such 
events.  Any  task  performed  prior  to  the  test  exercise  shall  not  be 
scored,  and  the  number  of  observations  of  that  task  will  decrease 
accordingly. 

Task  Performed  By  Other  Crewmember  -  Wheti  a  crewmember  cannot  perform 
a  task  because  it  was  previously  performed  by  another  crewmember  the 
data  collector  notes  this  under  "comments"  and  does  not  score  as  an  error. 

Performed  Nonassigned  Task  -  Performance  of  another  crewmember's  task 
prior  to  when  the  task  should  be  performed  is  an  error  and  is  recorded 
on  the  error  analysis  form.  Performance  of  another  crewmember's  task 
because  the  task  had  not  been  completed  as  assigned  is  not  an  error. 

Incorrectly  Performed  Task  -  Performance  error  of  which  any  one  of  the 
following  apply: 

(1)  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  complete  a  step  or  task. 

(2)  A  step  which  must  be  repeated  before  being  completed. 

(3)  Any  action  resulting  in  damage  or  injury. 

(4)  Unacceptable  end  results. 

(5)  Forgetting  to  perform  any  step  of  a  task. 

Task  Not  Done  -  Forgetting  to  perform  the  entire  task. 

Taylor  Timing  -  A  stopwatch  function  for  timing  sequential  events  where 
each  press  of  the  button  captures  the  time  elapsed  since  the  last  button 
press  and  begins  timing  the  next  event. 


TASK-TIME  CHECKUST 

TEST  FUNCTION:  Crew  Mecber  itU  LS  Emplacement 
DATA  nni  i  Pftmpt 
PLAYER  PanriciPAMT:  ■ 

TASK  OSS  HZO  ERROR 


PI'  siTP  NO. 

»ATgl 

START  END 

TIMS  TIMP,. 


s 

TASK 

t 

Connect  ground 
cable 

2 

Lower  gooseneck 
work  platforms 

3 

Start  generator 

4 

Roll  up  louver 
covers 

COMMENTS 


TIME 

n%n  s«c 


1 

i 

1 

t  1  i 

J _ 

1 

1 

Long  Movement  Time 
Impeded  Movement 
Awkward  Posture  ' 
Low  Proficiency 


(CIRCLED  WHEN 
APPLICABLE) 


When  marked,  an  ERROR  ANALYSIS 
form  is  filled  out. 


,  When  marked,  a  HAZARD  ANALYSIS 
form  is  filled  out. 


CREW  MEMBER  ERROR  ANALYSIS 


Instructions: 


1.  Complete  at  end  of  test  exercise. 

2.  Attach  to  TASK-TIME  CHECKLIST. 

3.  Data  collector  completes  Section  A. 

4.  Crew  member  completes  Section  B. 


SECTION  A  -  DATA  COLLECTOR 


TASK  SEQUENCE  NUMBER: _ 

TASK  TIME: _ 

CUSSIFIED  AS  ERROR  OF:  Q  OMISSION 

□  COMMISSION 

ERROR  DISCOVERED:  □  BEFORE  TASK  WAS  COMPLETED 
□  AFTER  TASK  WAS  COMPLETED 


IF  AFTER.  WHAT  WAS  THE  CORRECTION  TIME? 


DESCRIBE  ERROR: 


SECTION  B  -  CREW  MEMBER 

(Completed  by  data  collector  If  crew  member  Is  unavailable) 


ESTIMATED  CAUSE  OF  ERROR: 


HOW  WAS  ERROR  DISCOVERED? 


HOLLANDER,  Paul  L.,  Educational  Programme  and  Planning  Consultant,  Paul 
L.  Hollander  &  Associates  Inc.,  Willowdale,  Ontario. 


"MIND  MAPPING”  -  A  TOOL  FOR  PLANNING.  NOTETAKING,  COUNSELLING.  & 
INTERVIEWING  (tue  P.M.) 


The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  demonstrate  a  method  of 
notation  known  as  mind  mapping.  This  method  has  been  used  for 
planning,  meeting  presentations,  letter  and  report  writing,  notetaking, 
and  preparing  for  interviews.  The  particular  application  which  would 
be  relevant  and  useful  to  members  of  the  Military  Testing  Association 
would  be  in  planning  for  interviews,  notetaking  during  interviews  or 
meetings  and  for  later  recall. 


Rationale  and  Description  of  the  process: 


Mind  maps  are  constructed  using  "key  recall  words"— strong  nouns 
and  verbs  that  trigger  associations.  The  central  idea  or  topic  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  square  and  around  the  main  idea  the 
outside  lines  are  drawn.  The  lines  radiate  form  the  centre  of  the 
square  or  circle  to  form  a  non  linear  organic  pattern.  On  each  line  is 
written  or  printed  a  "Key  recall  word".  These  patterns  reflect  the 
natural  way  in  which  the  mind  links  and  associates  ideas.  The  use  of 
symbols  and  visual  drawing  is  encouraged  to  stimulate  recall, 
imagination,  and  creativity. 


Applications : 


I  have  worked  and  taught  with  this  technique  for  seven  years  to 
many  professional  groups  including  nurses,  doctors,  physiotherapists, 
social  workers,  teachers,  and  accountants.  Many  people  in  the  health 
sciences,  education,  industry,  and  business  have  adopted  this  technique 
for  counselling  and  interviewing.  Many  have  found  that  this  type  of 
nonlinear  notation  stimulates  creativity  and  aids  recall. 


Workshop  Format: 


I  propose  to  conduct  a  90  minute  experiential  workshop  relating 
the  concept  of  mind  mapping  to  natural  memory  and  recall.  The 
participants  will  do  exercises-  using  linear  and  nonlinear  notation  to 
demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  the  mind  mapping  technique.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  its  practical  application  to  the  their  life  and  work. 


HO-0 
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ILLES,  Joseph  U. ,  Army  Education  Center,  Ledward  Barracks,  Schweinfurt,  West 
Germany. 


DEVELOPING  LOCAL  NORMS  FOR  PREDICTING  SUCCESS  ON  THE  GED  TEST  (Tue  A.M.) 


The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  develop  local  norms  for  the 
prediction  of  GED  Test  Scores  based  on  ABLE  III  results.  Those  local 
norms  can  prevent  placement  in  unnecessary  classes  and  prevent  the 
frustration  or  anxiety  incurred  from  premature  GED  Testing. 


Local  norming  populations  are  usually  more  homogenous  than  are 
those  used  to  develop  publisher’s  norms,  and  the  resulting  data  will 
therefore  vary  from  that  published.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the 
comparisons  of  variables  selected,  errors  of  estimate  and  r2  of  local 
and  published  norms. 


Bi-variate  expectancy  tables  and  correlation  matrices  are 
compared.  Simple  linear  regressions  are  graphed  and  stanines  develped 
for  "Quick  and  Dirty"  predictions.  Multiple  regressions  using  all  five 
independent  variables  as  well  as  regressions  using  only  the  significant 
variables  are  presented. 


Included  are  graphic  representations  of  predicted  and  actual 
scores  achieved  using  local  and  published  norms.  Data  is  presented  for 
individual  GED  tests  as  well  as  total  GED  scores. 
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DEVELOPING  LOCAL  NORMS  FOR  PREDICTING 
SUCCESS  ON  THE  GED  TEST 
Joseph  W.  nies 

U.S.  Army  Continuing  Education  Services 


PURPOSE 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  norming  project  undertaken  during 
1979  at  a  US  A»my  Education  Center  in  Germany.  The  purpose  of  that  project 
w<».s  to  develop  local  norms  for  the  prediction  of  achievement  on  the  General 
Educational  Development  (GED)  test  based  on  Adult  Basic  Learning  Examination 
(ABLE)  test  results.  The  purpose  here  is  to  demonstrate  that  locally  deve- 
loped  norms  vary  sufficiently  from  the  publisher's  norms  to  justify  the  effort. 

RATIONALE 

The  ability  to  predict  GED  test  results  can  be  a  powerful  tool  in  the 
hands  of  a  counselor.  Using  that  tool  the  counselor  can  reduce  the  level  of 
frustration  and  subsequent  disilluisonment  by  examinees  who  would  have  failed 
to  qualify  for  their  state  high  school  certificates  through  the  GED  test. 

Using  this  tool  the  counselor  can  recommend  preparatory  study  where  qualifying 
scores  are  not  indicated.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  a  positive  attitude 
toward  the  GED  test  could  easily  be  generated  in  the  examinee  where  the  ABLE  III 
test  results  predict  qualifying  scores  on  the  GED  test. 

INSTRUMENT 

The  ABLE  III  published  by  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.,  is  a  standar¬ 
dized  achievement  test  designed  to  be  used  by  adults.  It  consists  of  three 
levels:  Level  I,  Level  II,  and  Level  III.  These  levels  are  intended  to  dis¬ 
criminate  amongst  personnel  who  are  operating  at  grade  levels  1-4,  grades 
5-8,  and  grades  9-12  respectively.  Each  level  consists  of  two  forms.  Form 
A  and  Form  B.  Each  form  contains  the  following  content  areas  which  have  been 
numbered  1  through  5  for  the  sake  of  convenience;  (1)  Vocabulary,  (2)  Spelling, 
(3)  Reading,  (4)  Arithmetic  Computation,  and  (5)  Arithmetic  Problem  Solving. 

A  sixth  test  score.  Total  Arithmetic,  is  nothing  more  than  the  combination  of 
ABLE  III  tests  4  and  5.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Test  6  in  the  text. 

In  this  project,  only  Form  A  of  level  III  was  used  for  norming. 

The  GED  tests  are  designed  to  measure  the  general  knowledge  and  achieve¬ 
ment  of  non-high  school  graduates.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  used  by  the 
various  State  Departments  of  Education  as  the  basis  for  awarding  their  high 
school  equivalency  certificates  and  diplomas.  The  five  content  areas  of  the 
GED  are  as  follows:  (1)  Correctness  and  Effectiveness  of  Expression;  (2)  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Reading  Materials  in  Social  Studies;  (3)  Interpretation  of  Reading 
Materials  in  Natural  Sciences;  (4)  Interpretation  of  Literary  Materials;  and 
(5)  General  Mathematics  Ability. 


DELIMITATIONS 


Prior  to  the  development  of  these  norms,  only  those  soldiers  whose  ABLE  III 
scores  fell  into  the  fifth  stanine  or  higher  as  defined  on  pages  36  -  41  of  the 
ABLE  III  Handbook  were  encouraged  to  take  the  GED  test.  It  was  from  this  group 
that  these  norming  standards  were  constructed.  Of  course,  this  screening  had 
its  effect  on  the  resulting  norms.  If  a  soldier  insisted,  he  was  administered 
the  GED  test  regardless  of  his  stanine  placement. 

SUBJECTS 

Still  more  homogeneity,  at  least  on  a  surface  level,  was  introduced  by  the 
test  population  itself.  It  consisted  entirely  of  soldiers  who  were  between  18- 
24  years  old;  had  1  -  2  years  military  service;  and  who  had  been  in  an  overseas 
area  between  6-18  months.  No  other  demographic  data  were  collected.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  constructed  his  norms  from  the  test  results  of  approximately  815  soldiers 
at  US  Army  installations  throughout  the  United  States. 

PROCEDURE 

After  the  GED  tests  were  adninistered  and  the  results  returned,  the  re¬ 
sults  were  recorded  by  Social  Security  Account  Number  (SSAN).  The  ABLE  III 
test  results,  which  had  also  been  recorded  by  SSAN,  were  then  matched.  Pearson 
product-moment  correlations,  bi-variate  frequency  distributions,  simple  linear 
regression  models,  multiple  regression  coefficients  and  a  table  of  stanines  and 
percentiles  were  generated  from  these  data. 

The  actual  computations  were  performed  on  a  hand  calculator,  a  Texas  In¬ 
strument  TI-51-III.  Checks  for  accuracy  were  built  in  by  the  requirement  to 
pair  each  of  the  various  ABLE  III  test  results  with  each  other;  the  pairing  of 
GED  test  results  with  each  other;  and  finally,  the  pairing  of  each  of  the  ABLE 
III  test  results  with  each  of  the  GED  test  results. 

The  linear  regression  models  between  ABLE  III  and  GED  tests  were  prepared 
in  graphic  form  where  the  correlation  coefficients  were  the  highest.  The  simple 
regression  equation  of  the  form  Y  =  a  +  bx  was  not  . i/en  simply  because  it  would 
be  easier  for  a  counselor  to  use  the  graphic  form  than  to  compute  the  predicted 
score.  Because  all  the  soldiers  did  not  take  all  the  GED  tests,  these  samples 
vary  in  size  between  110  and  113  subjects.  Graphic  models  of  each  ABLE  III 
test  with  Total  GED  tests  were  also  prepared. 

Bi -variate  frequency  tables  were  prepared  in  order  to  show  what  percentage 
of  the  normed  population  could  expect  to  fall  within  a  specific  range  of  GED 
scores  when  given  a  particular  ABLE  III  test  score.  These  data  were  prepared 
using  only  the  data  of  those  110  subjects  who  took  all  the  GED  tests.  A  sample 
of  these  data  are  presented  with  the  publisher's  data  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Multiple  regression  coefficients  using  all  the  ABLE  III  predictors  were 
developed  and  compared  with  those  of  the  publishers. 


Multiple  regression  coefficients  using  a  reduced  number  of  predictor 
variables  were  also  developed  and  compared  with  those  of  the  publishers. 

Before  being  entered  into  the  equation,  each  of  these  predictor  variables 
were  required  to  survive  a  t-ratio  test  by  achieving  a  significance  of 
0.049  or  less.  The  subsequent  F-test  of  the  entire  equation  then  had  to  meet 
the  same  standard  of  significance  of  0.049  or  less.  Since  the  area  of  inter¬ 
est  was  only  that  of  predictor,  the  order  of  the  variables  being  entered  into 
the  equation  made  no  difference  (Kerlinger  and  Pedhazur,  p  98).  For  conveni¬ 
ence  they  were  entered  in  numerical  order. 

The  predicted  scores  generated  by  the  reduced  predictor  variable  equations 
were  then  plotted  against  the  scores  actually  achieved.  A  similar  procedure 
was  used  to  plot  predicted  versus  actual  scores  using  the  publisher's  data. 

To  develop  the  table  of  stanines  and  percentiles,  every  ABLE  III  test 
result  available  to  the  testing  rection  was  "thrown  into  the  hopper"  without 
regard  to  GED  testing.  The  number  of  tests  used  to  derive  these  data  varied 
from  242  to  247  tests. 

DISCUSSION 


Correlations  As  would  be  expected,  the  highest  correlations  were  between 
ABLE  III  and  GED  tests  of  similar  content.  Disregarding  the  correlation  coef- 
ficents  which  involve  Total  GED  scores,  the  25  correlations  of  the  locally 
normad  population  range  from  0.27  to  0.73;  those  of  the  published  norms  range 
from  0.31  to  0.73  (See  Table  1). 

The  majority  of  the  correlations  of  the  locally  normed  group  fell  between 
0.40  and  0.49  (13  of  25  correlations,  or  52%).  The  majority  of  the  publisher's 
correlations  was  in  the  0.50  -  0.59  group  (9  of  25,  or  36%).  This  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  greater  homogeneity  in  the  locally  normed  group.  The  lower  mode  of 
grouped  correlations  in  the  locally  normed  group  (0.40  -0.49  versus  0.50  -  0.59) 
is  another  demonstration  of  that  greater  homogeneity.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  any  restriction  in  the  range  of  scores  in  the  predictor  and/or  the  pre¬ 
dicted  variables  acts  to  reduce  the  absolute  value  of  the  correlation  coefficient. 

There  is  still  further  evidence  of  tighter  grouping  and  homogeneity.  The 
standard  deviation  of  the  GED  test  is  10  points,  since  it  is  a  standardized 
score.  The  standard  deviation  of  the  locally  normed  population  ranges  from  6.9 
to  7.7  while  the  publisher's  population's  standard  deviations  have  a  range  from 
5.9  to  8.6  (See  Table  1). 

Linear  Regression  A  sample  of  the  linear  regression  equation  for  one  pre¬ 
dictor  score  to  one  predicted  score  is  demonstrated  graphically  in  Figure  1. 

These  data  were  not  available  in  published  form,  so  no  comparisons  are  possi¬ 
ble.  Since  many  states  require  a  Total  GED  score  as  a  way  to  measure  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  the  state  high  school  equivalency  certificate.  Figure  2  shows  a 
sample  of  the  regression  of  an  ABLE  III  test  score  on  the  total  GED  score. 


The  argument  for  entry  is  the  ABLE  III  Score  on  the 
followed  vertically  upward  to  the  solid  regression  line. 
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"X"  axis,  and  is 
The  expected  GED 


(5i2) 


test  score  ts  then  read,  horizontally  to  the  left,  on  the  7'  .3.  For 

example,  if  a  soldier  were  to  score  33  on  the  ABLE  III  Spelling  test  and 
we  wished  to  predict  his  score  on  6ED  I,  we  would  enter  Figure  1  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  he  should  achieve  a  score  of  50  (+  5.203  in  approximately  67%  of 
the  cases  tested).  This  figure  of  +  5.203  Ts  the  Standard  Error  of  the 
Estimate  (SEe).  It  ts  graphically  represented  Ly  the  dotted  line  above  and 
below  the  solid  regression  line,  and  numerically  given  in  the  marginal  data. 

The  marginal  data  also  includes  the  correlation  coefficient  (r),  and 
the  square  of  the  correlation  coefficient  (r^).  The  r^  tel  is  us  what  per¬ 
centage  of  the  deviation  from  the  regression  line  is  attributed  to  factors 
contained  within  the  predictor  variable;  i.e.,  the  particular  ABLE  III  test. 

To  continue  the  example  above,  the  r^  of  0.505  simply  means  that  50.5%  of  the 
variation  from  the  regression  line  can  be  measured  by  ABLE  III  Test  2,  Spell¬ 
ing.  Yet  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  remaining  49.5%  of  the  variation. 

Bi- variate  frequencies  These  show  that  percentage  of  the  normed  popu¬ 
lation  wTiich  could  expect  to  fall  within  a  specific  range  of  GED  scores  when 
given  a  particular  ABLE  III  test  score.  These  data  appear  in  Tables  2a  -d, 
and  were  prepared  using  only  the  scores  of  the  110  soldiers  who  took  all  the 
GED  tests. 

Table  2a,  for  example,  would  tell  us  that  of  the  soldiers  in  the  locally 
normed  group  who  scored  23  on  the  ABLE  III  Spelling  test,  53%  could  expect 
to  score  35  -  44  on  GED  Test  1.  Similarly,  the  other  47%  could  expect  to  score 
above  45  on  the  same  GED  test.  The  publisher's  data  appears  in  parentheses 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  poDulatton  mode  is  shown  for  local  and  pub¬ 
lisher  populations  by  an  asterisk{*).  There  are  differences  in  the  two  popu¬ 
lations,  but  no  meaningful  distinctions  can  be  drawn  from  the  data  presented 
here. 

Multiple  regression  It  would  seem  logical  that  the  more  predictors  that 
can  "ground  into  the  equation",  the  more  accurate  the  prediction.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  we  do  not 
always  have  the  ideal  situation  of  low  correlations  among  each  of  the  predictor 
variables,  but  high  correlations  with  the  predicted  variable  (Kerlinger  and 
Pedhazur,  p  73).  Two  sets  of  multiple  regression  equations  were  developed,  and 
the  user  may  take  his  choice! 

One  set  of  equations  used  all  five  of  the  predictor  variables  for  each 
GED  test.  The  other  set  used  only  those  predictor  variables  which  demonstrated 
that  they  could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  accuracy  of  the  pre¬ 
diction.  The  procedure  used  to  determine  this  was  described  earlier,  and  is 
a  slight  variation  from  the  "step  down"  method.  The  procedure  followed  by  the 
publisher  is  unknown.  The  report  states  only  that  "These  equations  were  gene¬ 
rated  through  standard  multiple  regression  techniques". 

A  striking  difference  in  the  selection  of  variables  appears  in  the  pre¬ 
diction  equation  for  GED  test  4  (See  Table  3).  The  locally  generated  equation 
uses  ABLE  III  tests  1,  2,  and  3;  while  the  publisher  used  only  ABLE  III  tests 
1  and  3.  The  advantage  of  the  additional  variable  can  be  seen  through  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  SEe  and  r2.  The  locally  normed  population's  SEe  is  smaller, 
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and  the  accounted  for  variation  (represented  by  R  in  multiple  regression 
methods)  is  larger.  Conversely,  the  locally  developed  equation  for  GED 
Test  5,  General  Mathematical  Ability,  requires  an  additional  variable  to 
account  for  the  same  amount  of  variation  as  the  publisher's  equation. 

In  Figure  3  further  comparisons  are  made.  Here,  the  predicted  scores 
are  plotted  along  the  "X"  axis  and  the  achieved  scores  are  plotted  along 
the  "Y"  axis.  The  predicted  scores  of  110  soldiers  in  the  norming  group 
were  determined  using  the  locally  developed  equations;  these  were  plotted 
against  the  scores  they  actually  achieved. 

The  regression  line  shown  in  these  figures  uses  the  appropriate  equ¬ 
ation  constant  as  its  starting  point.  In  the  case  of  the  local  norms,  that 
point  is  connected  to  the  intersection  of  the  average  predicted  score  and 
the  average  achieved  score.  In  the  case  of  the  publisher's  norms,  it  is 
connected  to  a  point  at  the  intersection  of  the  predicted  score  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher's  average  achieved  score.  This  very  graphically  demonstrates  the  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  predicted  versus  the  achieved  score  using  the  two  norms. 

Stanines  and  percentiles  These  represent  only  a  "quick  and  dirty"  me¬ 
thod  of  screening.  The  stanine  reduces  percentile  scores  to  a  range  of  1  -  9, 
with  a  stanine  of  1  representing  the  lowest  percentile  scores.  As  would  be 
expected,  a  stanine  of  5  would  represent  a  range  around  the  50th  percentile. 
Since  percentiles,  and  consequently  stanines,  rely  upon  the  standard  deviation 
for  their  values,  the  stanine  on  one  ABLE  III  test  cannot  be  applied  to  an¬ 
other. 

The  table  of  stanines  and  percentiles  (Table  4)  is  read  by  entering  at 
the  "Raw  See  res"  column  at  the  left  and  moving  across  to  the  right  to  the 
appropriate  ABLE  III  test  to  determine  the  stanine  placement  and  percentile 
achieved.  No  predictions  for  success  on  the  GED  are  made;  the  ABLE  III  ex¬ 
amine  is  merely  placed  in  relation  to  his  contemporaries. 

SUMMARY 

The  data  represented  here  was  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  locally  de¬ 
veloped  norms  vary  sufficiently  from  published  nouns  to  make  them  worthwhile. 
Comperisions  have  been  made  to  show  those  differences,  and  underscore  the  need 
for  locally  developed  norms. 
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CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  GED  AND  ABLE  III  TESTS 
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LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SKILLS  (Wed  P.M.) 


A  data  base  to  store  and  manipulate  demographic  information  and 
language  proficiency  test  results  has  been  established  to  aid  a 
longitudinal  study  of  growth,  maintenance,  and  attrition  of  language 
skills  among  language-trained  members  of  the  military  services.  The 
study  will  include  several  thousand  personnel  trained  in  a  number  of 
languages  who  will  be  tested  systematically  using  tests  designed  to 
measure  proficiency  as  defined  in  the  government -wide  standard 
descriptions.  Test  results  well  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
demographic  data  to  determine  the  effects  of  assignment  on  language 
growth  or  attrition,  length  of  time  required  to  achieve  the  various 
proficiency  levels  under  different  circumstances,  effect  of 
motivational  factors  on  language  learning,  and  the  overall  state  of 
foreign  language  preparedness  in  the  military  services. 
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LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SKILLS 


Ronald  C.  Jenkins 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense 


The  training  of  military  personnel  in  second  languages  has 
demanded  a  considerable  amount  of  Armed  Forces  time  and  money 
since  the  experiences  of  World  War  II  graphically  demonstrated 
the  need  to  have  soldiers  who  could  speak  and  comprehend  the 
languages  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  the  languages  of  the  allies. 
The  need  for  qualified  linguists  is  even  more  pressing  today 
when  communications  capabilities  are  enhanced  by  satellites  and 
technological  advances  have  driven  the  state  of  the  art  of  war¬ 
fare  to  frightening  heights.  The  problem  of  training  foreign 
language  personnel  is  sometimes  further  complicated  by  the  less 
than  solid  lines  of  alliances  among  some  families  of  nations; 
witness  the  recent  affair  in  Iran.  A  common  comment  heard  in 
circles  that  must  deal  with  that  crisis  is,  "We  have  no  Farsi 
linguists." 

The  language  training  task  is  immense.  Currently,  the  U.S. 
militfiry  establishment  trains  more  than  4,000  personnel  in  more 
than  35  languages  yearly.  The  training  costs  run  into  millions 
of  dollars. 

Yet,  with  the  investment  of  these  huge  amounts  of  manpower, 
time,  and  money,  the  training  system  is  without  a  systematic 
evaluation  and  feedback  system.  The  reasons  for  this  void  are 
many  and  varied  but  they  are  not  the  topic  of  discussion  here. 

It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  such  a  system  is  needed 
and  it  is  the  topic  of  this  presentation  to  outline  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  objectives  of  an  evaluation  system  that  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  alleviate  the  aforementioned  shortcoming. 

The  training  of  personnel  in  second  languages  is  not  the 
only  problem  faced  by  the  Armed  Forces  in  attempting  to  meet 
the  challenge  that  requires  foreign  language  proficient  person¬ 
nel.  The  challenge  is  beset  by  a  myraid  of  problems,  some  of 
which  are  language  related  and  some  of  which  are  not.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  many  linguists  are  trained  in  language  schools  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  level  of  proficiency  and  then  assigned  to  a  unit  or  loca¬ 
tion  where  the  language  skill  is  allowed  to  atrophy  because 
there  is  no  need  for  the  language  skill  at  that  location  at 
that  time  and  no  maintenance  programs  are  available.  Also, 
because  not  enough  of  the  personnel  enlisting  in  the  services 
today  are  achieving  high  enough  scores  or.  bhe  language  aptitude 
tests  to  qualify  for  language  training,  the  qualifying  scores 


are  being  lowered  to  assure  that  enough  personnel  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  to  fill  the  billets.  These  and  other  problems  are  further 
complicating  an  already  complex  task.  For  ease  of  reference, 
this  phenomenon  is  usually  refered  to  as  the  "language  problem." 

Within  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  especially  including 
the  four  service  branches,  a  group  has  been  established  to  cope 
with  the  "language  problem."  The  group  is  known  as  the  Language 
Work-Management  Group  and  has  taken  significant  steps  forward  in 
attempting  to  solve  some  of  the  issues  that  reduce  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  language  training  program.  It  is  about  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  one  of  the  subgroups  of  the  Work-Management  Group  that  I 
wish  to  discuss  this  afternoon. 

The  Work-Management  Group  has  assessed  the  job  needs  in  an 
analysis  of  the  tasks  to  be  performed  and  defined  the  level  of 
proficiency  needed  to  perform  each  task.  To  gauge  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  any  remedial  actions  that  might  be  recommended  to  help 
solve  the  "language  problem,"  the  Work-Management  Group  created 
an  Evaluation  Subgroup.  As  chairman  of  the  subgroup,  I  have 
designed  an  evaluation  program  which  I  believe  will  prove  to  be 
an  effective  tool  for  providing  information  to  both  managers  of 
the  language  training  program  and  managers  of  the  product  of  the 
training,  the  product  being  the  linguists  themselves. 

The  program  consists  of  proficiency  tests  in  several  lan¬ 
guages,  a  questionnaire,  feedback  vehicles  and  a  data  base.  I 
will  discuss  each  of  the  items  in  some  detail. 

First,  a  word  about  the  tests.  These  language  proficiency 
tests  are  a  departure  from  the  normal  discrete  item  or  transla¬ 
tion  bests  that  one  normally  associates  with  a  large  scale  test¬ 
ing  program.  The  tests  are  contextual  and  designed  to  render 
scores  that  equate  to  the  standardized  language  level  descriptions 
that  have  been  adopted  for  government-wide  use.  The  standardized 
descriptions  recognize  five  levels  of  proficiency  —  levels  1,2, 
3,  4  and  5.  Basically,  language  level  1  describes  someone  with 
the  proficiency  to  ask  and  answer  questions  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  on  topics  very  familiar  to  him  or  her  with  frequent  errors 
in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  In  short,  the  individual  can  order 
a  simple  meal,  ask  for  shelter  or  lodging,  ask  and  give  simple 
directions,  and  tell  time.  At  this  level  the  linguist  is  able 
to  satisfy  only  the  most  minimal  work  tasks  such  as  filing  or 
sorting  items  in  the  foreign  language.  At  level  2,  the  linguist 
is  able  to  satisfy  routine  social  demands  and  limited  work  re¬ 
quirements.  With  extensive  use  of  the  dictionary,  the  linguist 
can  get  the  sense  of  routine  business  or  technical  articles  in 
his  or  her  field  of  competence.  Level  3  describes  an  individual 
with  minimum  professional  proficiency,  someone  who  can  speak  the 
language  with  sufficient  structural  accuracy  and  vocabulary  to 


participate  effectively  in  most  formal  and  informal  conversations 
on  practical  and  professional  topics.  The  linguist  at  this  level 
is  able  to  read  standard  newspaper  items  addressed  to  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  reports  and  technical  articles  in  his  or  her 
special  field.  Level  4  describes  c  full  professional  and  level  5 
describes  someone  with  a  proficiency  equivalent  to  that  of  an  edu¬ 
cated  native.  The  military  testing  program  is  directed  primarily 
toward  language  level  2  and  entry  level  3  because  we  know  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  military  linguists  fall  into  these  two  cate¬ 
gories.  We  know  this  because  we  have  other  ccntextual  language 
proficiency  tests  aimed  at  high  level  2  and  entry  level  3  which 
are  given  to  military  linguists  in  certain  circumstances  and  we 
find  that  very  few  have  a  high  enough  proficiency  in  the  language 
to  "move  the  needle”  on  the  measuring  scale.  These  tests,  which 
have  served  well  for  several  years  and  which  correlate  highly  with 
supervisor  ratings,  served  as  models  for  the  our  military  tests. 

Currently,  we  have  four  tests  —  in  Russian,  Chinese,  Czech 
and  Korean  —  that  are  being  validated  under  contract  and  we  have 
tests  in  Arabic,  German,  Hebrew  and  Vietnamese  in  various  stages 
of  development.  We  plan  to  construct  tests  in  at  least  ten  lan¬ 
guages  initially,  and  eventually  in  all  languages  of  immediate 
interest  to  the  military  language  training  program.  In  addition, 
we  will  develop  parallel  tests  to  serve  as  alternate  tests  in  an 
effort  to  guard  the  integrity  of  the  tests. 

With  luck,  we  will  begin  testing  and  gathering  data  in  1981. 

At  the  time  the  tests  are  administered,  a  questionnaire  will 
be  given  to  collect  selected  training  and  demographic  data  that 
will  provide  insight  into  language  skill  growth  or  attrition.  The 
demographic  data  will  relate  to  the  linguist’s  current  assignment, 
most  recent  language  training,  rank,  what  type  of  language  work  is 
being  performed,  and  whether  the  linguist  uses  the  language  other 
than  at  work.  The  standard  demographic  data  —  age,  sex,  educa¬ 
tional  level,  basic  language  training  information,  primary  lan¬ 
guage  identification,  etc.  —  will  also  be  solicited.  These  data 
will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later.  The  testing  and  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  will  be  administered  to  each  linguist  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  throughout  the  linguist's  career,  beginning  at  graduation 
from  basic  language  training.  The  test  will  provide  the  common 
metric  for  growth  and  attrition  and  the  demographic  data  will 
allow  judgements  about  the  impact  of  training,  assignments,  type 
of  work  performed,  maintenance  programs,  etc.  on  language  skill 
growth  or  attrition. 

The  linguist  and  the  linguist's  managers  will  also  benefit 
from  the  testing.  Two  feedback  vehicles  have  been  designed  to 
provide  useful  information  to  both  the  linguist  and  his  or  her 
managers.  The  individual  linguist  will  be  provided  a  feedback 
form  which  will  contain  the  following  information:  name  of  the 


individual  being  tested,  social  security  number,  service  (Army, 

Navy,  Air  Force  or  Marine  Corps),  the  unit  the  individual  was 
assigned  to  at  the  time  of  testing,  the  language  being  tested, 
the  date  of  the  testing,  the  percent  score  achieved  on  the  test, 
the  percent  score  achieved  on  the  most  recent  previous  test,  any 
measured  loss  or  gain  in  proficiency,  the  individual’s  ranking 
within  his  or  her  unit  and  within  the  service,  and  the  language 
level  achieved. 

Given  this  information,  the  individual  linguist  will  be  able 
to  realistically  appraise  his  or  her  own  standing  vis-a-vis  the 
general  military  linguist  population  (a  norm  referenced  standing) 
and  vis-a-vis  real  language  proficiency  (based  on  the  standardized 
language  level  descriptions).  This  represents  a  major  step  in 
giving  the  linguist  a  meaningful  look  at  his  or  her  skills. 

The  linguists'  managers  will  receive  information  on  the  lin¬ 
guists  assigned  to  them.  The  manager  (generally  a  unit  commander) 
will  receive  a  feedback  form  containing  the  following  information: 
the  name  of  the  f  it,  the  language  being  tested,  the  date  of  the 
testing,  the  unit  mean  .score  (a  percentage),  the  unit  mean  score 
from  the  most  recent  previous  testing  (again  a  percentage),  any 
measured  loss  or  gain,  the  unit's  ranking  within  its  command,  the 
units  ranking  within  the  service,  and  a  list  of  the  linguists  In 
the  jnit  who  were  tested.  Also  included  will  be  the  scores 
achieved  by  the  linguists,  their  percentile  ranking  within  the 
unit  within  the  command  and  within  the  service.  The  language 
level  achieved  by  each  linguist  will  also  be  reported. 

A  computer  data  base  for  the  storage,  manipulation,  and  re¬ 
trieval  of  the  test  scores  and  demographic  data  has  been  devised. 

In  addition  to  the  test  scores  and  information  from  the  question¬ 
naires,  other  data  concerning  the  individual  linguist  will  be  col¬ 
lected  and  stored  in  the  data  base.  For  example,  because  the  tests 
we  are  constructing  are  tests  of  language  competence  and  not  tests 
of  job  proficiency,  the  military  job  skill  test  scores  may  be  use¬ 
ful  aids  in  measuring  overall  growth  or  attrition  of  language 
skills.  And,  the  Defense  Language  Aptitude  Battery  (DLAR)  score 
for  each  linguist  will  be  placed  in  the  data  base  so  an  analysis 
of  aptitude  and  achievement  can  be  made. 

The  following  table  is  a  list-  of  fields  currently  identified 
in  the  data  base.  Note  that  there  is  a  header  line  which  contains 
the  name  of  the  linguist  and  demographic  data  that  is  unlikely  to 
change  such  as  name,  sex,  DLAB  score,  date  of  birth,  etc,  A  trailer 
line  will  be  entered  each  time  the  linguist  is  tested  and  will  con¬ 
tain  test  scores  and  demographic  data  that  is  current  at  the  time 
of  testing  but  which  might  be  subject  to  change  such  as  rank,  duty 
Station,  etc. 


HEADER  LINE 


TRAILER  LINE 


FIELD 

EXAMPLE 

FIELD 

EXAMPLE 

NAME 

DOE  JOHN 

LANG  TEGj  and  DATE 

RU7810 

SSN 

012345678 

TYPE  OF  TEST 

DLPT 

SEX 

M 

EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 

14 

T  S  PART  1 

30 

SERVICE 

A 

E  C  PART  2 

38 

DATE  ENTERED  SERVICE 

5006 

S  0  PART  3 

SERVICE  JOB  CODE 

98G3LVEK8 

T  R  PART  4 

DATE  OF  BIRTH 

500317 

E  TOTAL 

68 

DLAB  SCORE 

103 

B  L  T 

DATE  FINISHED 

6906 

DUTY  STATION 

101  ST  ARMR  FT  HOOD 

AAR 

LOCATION 

1 

DATE  ARRIVED 

7806 

S  N  N 

WEEKS  OF  STUDY 

47 

WORK  IN  LANG? 

Y 

EGG 

COURSE  GRADE 

89 

TYPE  OF  WORK 

XLATE 

RANK 

E7 

I  L  T 

DATE  FINISHED 

N  A  R 

LOCATION 

R  L  T  DATE  FINISH 

7703 

T  N  N 

WEEKS  OF  STUDY 

EAR  LOCATION 

2 

R  G  G 

COURSE  GRADE 

CNN  COURSE  NAME 

GARR  REFRSH 

EGG  WEEKS 

5 

ALT 

DATE  FINISHED 

N  COURSE  GRADE 

87 

D  A  R 

LOCATION 

T 

V  N  N 

WEEKS  OF  STUDY 

G  G 

COURSE  GRADE 

VOL  FOR  THIS  LANG? 

Y 

PRIMARY  LANGUAGE 

EG 

0  E  T  L  CHILDHOOD 

N 

OTHER 

LANGUAGES 

SP  GR 

T  X  0  A  ELEMENTARY 

N 

HP  N  HIGH  SCHL 

N 

E  0  T  G  COLLEGE 

N 

R  S  H  MAJOR  IN  L 

N 

U  I  NOW  SPOKEN 

N 

R  S  IN  HOME 
E 


As  is  readily  apparent,  some  of  the  fields  are  coded  and  much 
of  the  information  appears  in  abbreviated  form.  Nevertheless,  the 
information  remains  readable  and  can  be  printed  out  as  a  reference 
work  that  the  services  might  find  useful  for  identifying  personnel 
for  assignments.  The  data  base  is  designed  as  a  research  tool  to 
aid  in  a  long-range  study  of  language  skill  growth  and  attrition 
so  that  managers  of  the  language  training  program  can  made  informed 
decisions  on  training  policy.  For  example,  if  an  individual  is 
being  trained  for  a  job  that  has  been  identified  as  requiring  a 
level  2  linguist,  the  training  period  can  be  tailored  to  produce 
that  level  of  competency  within  a  given  period  of  time.  The  cur¬ 
rent  policy  is  to  train  everyone  in  the  same  language  program  to 


(2z? 
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the  highest  level  of  competence  no  matter  what  level  of  competence 
is  needed  on  the  Job.  The  result  is  that  very  few  of  those  trained 
reach  a  very  high  level  of  competence.  (For  example,  although  the 
statistics  are  not  readily  available,  probably  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  linguists  who  are  tested  using  the  contextual  language  pro¬ 
ficiency  tests  I  mentioned  earlier  are  able  to  demonstrate  mid-level 
2  proficiency.)  In  addition  to  only  a  few  achieving  a  fair  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  foreign  language,  some  of  those  who  do  are 
assigned  to  jobs  where  their  language  skills  are  not  used  to  the 
extent  that  their  skills  can  grow  or  even  be  maintained  at  the 
level  they  brought  to  the  Job.  The  problem  is  further  compounded 
in  that  many  of  the  language  Jobs  in  the  military  are  high  level 
2  or  level  3  Jobs  and  the  training  program  fails  to  produce  enough 
linguists  with  that  level  of  competency  to  fill  the  Jobs. 

While  the  evaluation  program  will  not  in  and  of  itself  solve 
the  ’’language  problem,”  I  feel  that  it  can  provide  useful  informa¬ 
tion  on  training  courses  and  length  of  study  required  to  achieve 
stated  levels  of  proficiency,  effects  of  various  language  Jobs  on 
language  skill  growth  or  attrition,  effects  of  language  maintenance 
or  upgrading  programs,  etc.  With  this  type  of  information,  managers 
will  be  better  able  to  make  decisions  that  can  result  in  time  and 
money  savings  and,  more  importantly,  produce  better  linguists. 
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VALIDATION  OF  A  JOB  ANALYSIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  THROUGH  INTENSIVE 
OBSERVATION  (Thu  A.M.1 


There  are  a  variety  of  methods  that  can  be  used  to  perform  job 
task  analyses.  The  most  frequently  used  method  is  to  gather  data  by 
administering  detailed  questionnaires.  However,  the  accuracy  of 
questionnaire  estimates  of  how  time  is  spent  on  various  job  activities 
is  open  to  question. 


This  study  examined  the  validity  of  a  job  task  questionnaire 
designed  for  officers  and  NCOs  in  Infantry  Companies  and  Artillery 
Batteries  by  comparing  questionnaire  data  with  data  that  were  collected 
by  observing  how  time  was  actually  spent. 


Thera  were  two  principal  findings: 


1.  The  questionnaire  data  were  highly  correlated  with  the 
observational  data; 


2.  The  absolute  time-spent  estimates  reported  in  the  question¬ 
naires  were  inflated.  It  was  concluded  that  the  question¬ 
naire  data  are  useful  for  determining  the  relative  amount  of 
time  spent  on  job  tasks,  and  can  be  used  to  calculate  fairly 
accurate  estimates  of  the  actual  amount  of  time  spent. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There  are  many  different  methods  that  can  be  used  to  obtain  the 
information  required  for  a  job  analysis,  each  of  which  has  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Probably  the  most  frequently  used  method  is  to 
gather  data  by  employing  questionnaires.  A  major  advantage  of  utilizing 
questionnaires  is  that  large  samples  of  job  holders  can  be  surveyed  and 
the  data  analyzed  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 

However,  the  accuracy  or  validity  of  questionnaire  estimates  of  how 
time  is  spent  on  various  work  activities  is  open  to  question.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  extensive  task  inventories.  McCormick  (1979,  p. 

133)  stated  that  data  regarding  validity  of  task  inventory  information 
".  .  .  are  difficult  to  come  by,  and  there  are  very  limited  instances  in 
which  data  have  actually  been  obtained." 

One  of  the  issues  is,  of  course,  what  to  use  as  the  criterion  of 
actual  job  behavior.  Burns  (1957)  compared  worker's  diaries  with  question¬ 
naire  responses.  He  found  that  individuals  tend  to  under-estimate  personal 
time  and  over-estimate  time  spent  on  activities  perceived  as  important. 

One  drawback  of  this  study,  however,  is  that  both  data  collection  methods 
were  baced  on  the  subjective  perceptions  of  the  employees. 

Another  study  compared  questionnaire  data  with  random  sampling  of 
job  task  activities  (Klemmer  &  Snyder,  1972) .  They  report  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  variance  in  the  accuracy  with  which  various  activities  are 
reported.  For  example,  time  spent  in  face-to-facu  conversation  was  under¬ 
estimated  while  time  spent  reading  and  writing  was  over-estimated. 

Observations  were  used  by  Hartley,  Brecht,  Pagerey,  Weeks,  Chapanis, 
&  Hoecker  (1977)  to  assess  the  .accuracy  of  three  types  of  self-report 


information;  identification  of  which  tasks. had  been  performed,  the 
relative  amount  of  time  spent  in  those  activities,  and  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  any  one  activity.  A  behavior  sampling  scheme  in  which 
behavior  was  sampled  every  30  seconds  for  one  day  per  subject  was  used 
as  the  criterion.  They  found  that  concomitant  with  an  Increase  in 
quantitative  information  was  a  decrease  in  accurate  time  information, 
^ployees  .  .  were  able  to  Identify  fairly  well  those  tasks  they  had 
engaged  in,  they  were  less  able  to  judge  the  relative  amounts  of  time 
spent  in  those  activities,  and  could  not  say  with  satisfactory  precision 
how' much  time  they  had  spent  performing  any  one  activity.”  These  studies 
indicate  that  it  is  preferable  to  use  objective  methods  to  validate  self- 
reports,  that  the  accuracy  of  eeif-report  methods  may  vary  by  job  activity 
category,  and  that  less  quantitative  information  is  mo::e  likely  to  be 
accurate.  This  latter  statement  is  consistent  with  McCormick’s  (1979) 
conclusion  that  relative  time  spent  scales  are  better  than  an  absolute 
time  scale. 

The  present  study  was  conducted  within  the  context  of  a.  three  year 
project.  This  project  is  desigt.ed  to  prcn'ide  management  systems  and  assoc¬ 
iated  training  materials  to  companies  and  batteries  in  order  to  increase 
time  available  for  combat  training.  In  order  to  accomplish  thls>  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  how  time  was  actually  being 
spent.  While  a  job  task  inventory  was  the  basic  data  collection  method, 
this  was  supplemented  with  observations  of  actual  job  behavior  in  order 
to  validate  the  data  collected  by  the  Inventory. 

The' individuals  who  completed  the  questionnaire  were  not  necessarily 
the  same  ones  observed.  While  this  waa  done  due  to  project  constraints, 
the  comparison  gives  even  stronger  evidence  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
the  questionnaire  data  actually  described  the  jobs  covered  by  the  research 


METHOD 


Incumbents  Included  in  Stud\ 


All  of  the  individuals  in  this  study  were  in  key  duty  positions  in 
Infantry  companies  and  Artillery  batteries  within  one  Army  Division. 

Table  1  gives  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  position  who  were  observed 
and  who  completed  the  inventory.  Platoon  SGTs  are* not  included  because  of 
insufficient  data. 

Table  1 

Number  of  Incumbents  in  Each  Duty  Position 

_  Questionnaire _ Observ-ations 

Company/Pattery  Comnander  13  12 

Executive  Officer  11  9 

Platoon  Leader/Assistant 

Executive  Officer  16  11 

First  Sergeant  11  10 

Squad  Leader/Section  Chief  47  14 

TOTAL  98  56 


Questionnaire 


One  task  Inventory  was  developed  for  use  by  all  levels  of  personnel. 
A  total  of  571  task  Items  were  Included.  The  task  statements  were  de¬ 
veloped  through  a  comprehensive  review  of  Army  publications  and  inter¬ 
views  with  relevant  personnel.  The  Inventory  asked  for  the  following 
information: 

•  If  the  task  is  a  part  of  present  job. 

•  How  often  each  task  is  performed  in  a  typical  month. 

•  How  long  it  takes  to  perform  each  task  once. 

•'  How  much  help  or  assistance  is  needed  to  learn  each  task. 

•  How  much  of  each  task  could  be  done  by  a  civilian. 

A  list  of  tasks,  by  duty  position,  which  a  minimum  of  25%  of  the 
sample  indicated  they  performed  was  compiled.  This  list  totalled  more 
than  the  time  available.  While  this  would  appear  to  Indicate  that  the 
absolute  time  estimates  were  inflated,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
tasks  themselves  were  not  always  totally  independent.  Some  were  subsets 
of  others.  For  example,  "evaluate  unit  morale  and  welfare"  is  not  in¬ 
dependent  from  "analyze  feedback  from  subordinates". 


Observations 


An  observation  form  was  developed  and  pilot  tested.  It  consisted 
of  a  matrix  of  job  content  categories  and  function  categories.  The  form 
is  shown  in  Appendix  A.  All  observations  were  conducted  by  trained  members 
of  the  research  staff.  The  observation  periods  averaged  4.2  hours.  Each 
observation  period  was  divided  into  ten  minute  recording  segments.  There 
were  a  total  of  64  observation  periods  for  Company /Battery  Commanders,  28 
for  Executive  Officers,  44  for  Platoon  Leaders/Acsistant  Executive  Officers, 
64  for  First  Sergeants,  and  26  for  Squad  Leaders /Section  Chiefs.  At  the 
end  of  each  ten  minute  period,  the  dominant  behavior  was  entered  into 
the  appropriate  cell.  The  total  amount  of  time  spent  in  each  content  area 
coulu  thus  be  determined. 


Recoding  Inventory  Data  Into  Observation  Categories 

In  order  to  compare  the  Information  from  the  two  methods  of  data 
collection,  the  items  in  the  task  questionnaire  were  categorized  into  the 
broad  content  areas  which  matched  the  observation  form.  The  instructions 
given  to  the  researchers  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  B. 

Four  researchers  independently  cater Jrized  the  tasks  into  the 
observation  content  areas.  The  mode  of  the  judgments  was  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  content  category  into  which  a  task  was  placed.  If  there  were  no 
agreement,  or  if  the  judgments' resulted  in  a  bl-modal  distribution,  the 
task  was  not  included  in  the  analysis. 
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A  total  of  69  tasks  from  the  inventory  could  not  be  categorized. 

The  exclusion  of  these  tasks  resulted  in  an  average  of  6.6%  of  each  duty 
position's  hours  being  uncategorized  and,  therefore,  not  used  in  the 
analyses.  Agreement  among  the  judges  was  determined  by  the  percentage  of 
the  judges  agreeing  on  the  model  choice  for  each  task.  Excluding  the  69 
unused  tasks,  the  average  agreement  of  the  judges  was  80%.  Including  these 
tasks  resulted  in  an  average  agreement  of  76%. 

For  each  duty  position,  the  total  percentage  of  time  spent  in  each 
content  category  was  computed  for  both  the  questionnaire  and  the  observation¬ 
al  data.  These  totals  are  presented  at  the  bottom  of  Table  2.  Due  to  round¬ 
ing,  the  values  for  the  questionnaire  data  may  not  equal  100%.  The  original 
observational  data  Included  two  categories.  Personal  Activities  and  an  over¬ 
all  Miscellaneous  category,  which  were  excluded  from  the  analysis.  This  was 
because  the  task  Inventory  didn't  contain  parallel  tasks.  For  that  reason, 
the  percentages  for  the  observational  data  do  not  total  100%. 

In  order  to  validate  the  questionnaire  data  using  observational  data  as 
the  criterion,  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients  were  then 
computed  for  each  duty  position. 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Table  2,  on  the  following  page,  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis, 
by  duty  position.  Overall,  the  correlations  between  the  questionnaire  data 
and  the  observations  were  significant,  except  for  the  Squad  Leader /Section 
Chief  position.  This,  in  fact,  provides  discriminant  validity  for  the 
questionnaire,  since  it  was  designed  to  concentrate  on  management  functions 
and  Squad  Leaders,  as  would  be  expected,  were  observed  to  spend  relatively 
little  time  on  management  tasks. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  relative  time  spent  scales  are  "better" 
than  absolute  time  scales  (McCormick,  1979).  The  questionnaire  used  in 
this  study,  however,  used  an  absolute  time  spent  scale.  This  was  done  in 
the  hope  of  providing  more  definitive  information  on  the  actual  amount  of 
time  spent  on  tasks  than  could  be  extracted  from  rank-order  or  relative 
time  spent  scales.  For  example,  on  a  set  of  tasks  which  respondents  scale 
as  "least  amount  of  time  spent",  it  may  be  that  20%  of  the  actual  time  or 
1%  of  the  actual  time  is  spent  on  that  set  of  tasks.  The  purposes  of  this 
project  required  more  precise  information,  if  it  could  possibly  be  obtained, 
specifically  to  guide  the  selection  of  tasks  that  merited  attention  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  managraent  innovations  and/or  training  material.  The  high  valid 
ity  coefficients  for  the  management  level  positions  indicate  that  this 
measurement  approach  was  successful. 

There  was,  as  previously  mentioned,  a  systematic  inflation  of  the 
absolute  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  inventory  responses.  However,  the 
large  amount  of  variance  accounted  for,  (e.g.,  74%  of  the  variance  in  the 
observation  categorlf  s  for  the  First  Sergeant  was  accounted  for  by  the 
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Inventory  tesponses)  indicate. that  the  data  collected  by  the  Inventory  xas 
reli^ly  related  to  t^e  observation  criterion.  bias  may- be  ea^ly 

corlr^ted  by  dividing  each  of  the  inventory  tasH  items  (or  ithe  caf  egories) 
by  tbe  total, amount  of  time  reported  .on  the  ihventory.v.  The  pfopoftipnal 
titn^  estimates  calculated  this  way  may  then  be  used  directly,  or  absolute 
time  estimates  may  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  proportions  by  the 
'actual  amount  of  'time  available  within  a  given  time  span. 

Ifhe  job  task  inventory  used  in  this  study  required  respondents  to 
give  absolute  time  estimates  rather  than  more  traditional  relative  time 
estimates.  The  data  from  the  inventory  was  validated  against  observations 
of  job’ holders,  and  thereby,  determined  to  be  accurate.  Thus,  the  current, 
widely  held  position  that  relative  time  spent  rather  than  absolute  time 
spent,  scales  should  be  used  may  have  been  prematurely  adopted,  especially 
in  light  of  the  few  empirical  studies  published.  Based  on  the  sizable 
validity  coefficients  found  in  this  study  for  an  absolute  time  scale, 
further  research  is  clearly  warranted. 
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APPENDIX  B 


PROCEDURES  FOR  CATEGORIZING  TASK  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS 
INTO  OBSERVATIONAL  DATA  CONTENT  AREAS 


The  objective  of  this  exercise  is  to  recategorize  the  items  on 
the  task  questionnaire  into  the  content  areas  used  in  the  observations 
conducted  during  the  first  year.  By  making  the  content  areas  of  both 
methodologies  the  same,  direct  comparisons  .:an  be  made  between  the  observ¬ 
ed  time  versus  the  self-reported  time  spent  in  each  content  area.  In 
other  words,  we  will  be  able  to  compare  objective  (observations)  and  sub¬ 
jective  (responses  to  questionnaire  items)  estimates  of  time  spent  in  work 
related  activities.  > 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  introduce  the  content  areas  to  those 
who  will  be  doing  the  categorization.  Each  of  the  observational  content 
areas  will  be  defined,  described,  and  include  examples  extracted  from  the 
observer's  notes.  The  goal  of  these  guidelines  is  to  show  how  the  observ¬ 
ers  perceived  each  content  area,  using  their  own  judgment  as  well  as  stated 
rules  in  categorizing  the  observed  officer's  activities. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  specifically  define  how  the 
task  questionnaire  items  are  to  be  categorized.  In  order  to^i’^sure  the 
validity  of  these  content  areas,  it  is  imperative  that  each  rater  should 
do  their  categorizing  independently,  using  their  cyn  criteria.  But  per¬ 
haps  by  showing  the  observer’s  perspective,  it  may  be  easier  to  categor¬ 
ize  those  tasks  which  to  not  fall  cleanly  into  any  one  category. 

Each  content  area  will  now  be  presented,  starting  with  a  definition 
of  that  area;  this  definition  is  identical  to  the  one  used  by  the  observers. 
This  will  be  followed  either  by  a  description  of  the  content  area,  examples 
of  the  observer’s  notes  which  belonged  to  this  area,  or  both. 
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HUMAN-ENGINEERING  A  COMPUTERIZED  TESTING  STATION  (Thu  P.M.) 


A  fundamental  problem  for  developers  Of  computerized  testing 
systems  is  human-engineering  the  testing  station  hardware  and 
software.  The  hardware  must  be  appropriate  for  the  minimal  ability 
levels  that  are  likely  to  be  encountered  during  broad  scale  testing. 
Complicated  keyboards  may  need  to  be  replaced  with  test  spacific 
response  panels.  Fui'thermore,  displays  need  to  be  of  a  size  and 
intensity  such  that  testing  will  not  become  tedious.  The  software  for 
item  presentation  and  response  collection  must  make  provisions  for  the 
fact  that  most  examinees  will  have  had  previous  experience  only  with 
paper-and-pencil  tests  and  will  be  naive  to  the  computer  medium. 
Simple  instructions,  trial  blocks,  consistent  presentation  patterns, 
and  error  correction  routines  must  be  provided.  This  paper  details 
considerations,  such  as  these,  that  designers  of  tests  for  the  computer 
medium  must  take  into  account  to  develop  valid  computerized  approaches 
to  testing. 
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HUMAN  ENGINEERING: 


A  COMPUTERIZED  TESTING  STATION 
James  H.  Johnson  S  Kathy  Novak 


In  1975  Johnson  and  Williams  reported  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  a  large  scale  on-line  computer 
based  testing  system  for  patients  at  the  VA  Hospital  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  was  the  first  major  effort  to  make 
use  of  an  on-line  computer  terminal  for  routine 
psychological  testing.  Evaluation  results  with  this 
system  showed  that  it  was  cost  effective,  and,  still 
well  liked  by  test  takers  (Klinger,  Johnson  £  Williams, 
1976;  Klinger,  Miller,  Johnson  6  Williams,  1977). 

These  results  were  found  despite  the.  fact  that  efforts 
to  human  engineer  the  terminal  system  were  only  very 
rudimentary  (Cole,  Johnson  6  Williams,  1975). 

Concurrent  with  the  development  of  this  operational 
psychological  testing  system  were  many  other  developments 
impoi'tant  to  on-line  computer  based  assessment.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  adaptive 
testing  methodologies.  Adaptive  testing  strategies 
are  characterized  by  larg;j  item  pools  that  are  only 
partially  administered  to  each  particular  test  taker 
depending  on  initial  item  responses  and  the  individual's 
level  of  functioning.  Because  the  adaptive  approach 
concentrates  on  examining  primarily  in  the  area  of 
ability  appropriate  to  the  individual  being  tested,  it 
offers  the  possibility  of  narrow  band  assessment  with 
o;.ly  a  small  number  of  items  being  presented  to  any  one 
test  taker. 

The  positive  empirical  findings  by  Johnson  and  his 
colleagues  in  Utah  and  the  obvious  theoretical  advantages 
of  adaptive  strategies  over  other  assessment  techniques 
leads  us  to  expect  that  an  ever-growing  percentage  of 
future  testing  packages  will  be  developed  for  the  on¬ 
line  medium.  As  a  result,  it  appears  that  we  will  be 
entering  a  new  age  of  research  in  psychological 
assessment.  In  this  era  several  new  topics  that  were 
previously  only  tangentially  considered  will  emerge  as 
relevant  concerns  for  test  constructors.  The  present 
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paper  is  concerned  with  one  of  these  new  assessment 
research  areas,  human  engineering  the  computerized  testing 
station.  Our  purpose  in  presenting  this  paper  is  to 
review  the  nature  of  the  research  problem,  to  suggest  some 
approaches  for  minimizing  the  problem,  and  to  make  some 
proposals  for  future  research  in  the  area.  In  essence, 
we  are  proposing  that  efforts  need  to  be  taken  to  bring 
about  "man-computer  symbiosis"  (Licklider,  1960)  in  the 
adaptive  testing  area,  and  that  these  efforts  will  have 
great  importance  to  the  success  of  this  new  testing  approach. 

HUMAN  ENGINEERING  TESTING  STATIONS 
AS  A  DESCENDANT  OF  RESPONSE  BIAS 

Some  years  ago,  Edwards,  (1957)  and  Jackson  and 
Messick  (1961)  argued  that  most  of  the  variance  in 
objective  personality  testing  could  be  accounted  for  by 
response  sets.  Even  though  Block  (1965)  showed  quite 
clearly  that  this  was  not  the  case,  relevant  concerns 
remain  in  the  testing  area  about  minimizing  the  amount 
of  invalid  test  variance  due  to  the  response  process. 

Figure  1  shows  a  schematic  of  the  computerized  test 
response  process.  It  is  apparent  from  this  schematic 
that  variance  due  solely  to  styles  of  response  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  invalid  variance  possible  in  a  testing 
situation.  (Please  refer  to  Figure  1).  Errors  due  to 
reading  and  understanding  on  the  input  side,  and  due  to 
slips  between  the  thinking  process  and  the  physical 
response  movement  on  the  output  side  are  also  likely  to 
lead  to  undesirable  test  variance. 

Because  of  this  possibility  of  errors  involving  the 
person-tcst  system  interface,  it  is  important  to  consider 
ways  to  human  engineer  computerized  testing  stations  in 
order  to  reduce  unwanted  variance.  One  can  see  that  while 
this  problem  is  a  variation  on  that  first  considered  by 
Edwards  and  then  by  Jackson  and  Messick,  it  is  potentially 
of  much  greater  significance  to  developers  of  assessment 
approaches  for  the  on-line  computer  medium.  Furthermore, 
it  is  especially  important  in  adaptive  testing  due  to  the 
fact  each  individual  response  is  directly  related  to 
all  following  item  presentations. 

EXAMPLES  OF  HOW  TO  HUMAN  ENGINEER 

A  TESTING  STATION 

From  Figure  1  it  is  clear  that  human  engineering  a 
testing  station  must  be  completed  at  both  the  input  and 
the  output  level.  Therefore,  these  problem  areas  will  be 
treated  separately. 


ITEM 

PRESENTED  I  LEVEL  A 


INPUT  PROBLEMS 

The  first  possibility  of  error  results  from  mis¬ 
understanding  instructions  related  to  taking  the  test. 

Greist  and  Klein  (1980)  have  dealt  with  this  problem 
by  giving  very  explicit  instructions  and  then  testing 
for  understanding.  Johnson  and  Williams  (1980)  found 
that  in  actual  practice  this  approach  slowed  test 
takers  and  often  led  to  irritation  on  their  part.  They 
preferred  simple  instructions  with  "on-call"  persornel 
to  give  help  if  needed.  Probably  some  compromise  is 
required  here.  Moderately  detailed  instructions  with 
simple  probing  for  misunderstanding  coupled  with  "on-call" 
staff  help  may  be  the  best  solution  to  assure  complete 
understanding.  This  problem  of  whether  or  not  to  have 
highly  detailed  computerized  instructions  for  the  naive 
user  has  been  considered  in  detai)  by  a  number  Df 
researchers  (e.g.,  Kennedy,  1975;  Schneiderman ,  1980). 

The  concensus  of  previous  research  results  seems  to  be 
that  instructions  should  go  from  more  detailed  to  less 
detailed  as  the  user  becomes  more  familiar  with  usage. 

Rouse  (1977)  suggests  that  the  best  solution  is  a 
dynamic  system  where  the  user  chooses  the  amount  of 
instruction  he/she  requires.  Furthermore,  he  suggests 
that  a  simple  game  oi’  "trial  run"  is  probably  the 
best  way  to  develop  such  a  dynamic  system.  V)hat  we  are 
presently  proposing  is  consistant  with  this  thinking. 

The  problem  involved  in  assuring  correct  reading 
and  understanding  of  items  are  more  difficult.  First, 
test  developers  need  to  refer  to  the  human  factors 
literature  to  assure  that  illumination,  character  size, 
and  item  length  are  optimal  for  error  ■•-'eduction  (e.g., 
Schneiderman,  1980).  Second,  they  should  probably 
check  proposed  items  with  alternates  for  readability  and 
comprehension  before  inclusion  in  a  test.  Finally, 
they  should  use  some  kind  of  screening  index  such  as  the 
Q1  (Johnson,  Williams  Klinger,  8  Giannetti,  1977)  to 
predetermine  whether  a  test  taker  is  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  the  item  pool. 

Careful  attention  to  these  aspects  of  computer 
based  testing  can  help  to  reduce  many  of  the  errors 
possible  at  Level  B  of  the  testing  px-'ocess  shown  in  Figure  1, 

OUTPUT  PROBLEMS 


Perhaps  it  is  relevant  to  begin  this  section  with 
the  ancient  proverb  attributed  to  Palladus,  "There  is 
many  a  slip  twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip."  As  is 
illustrated  at  Level  D  of  Figure  1,  it  is  possible  for 
the  respondent  to  read  an  item  correctly,  make  a 
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correct  decision  about  how  to  respond  to  the  item,  and 
still  give  an  incorrect  response.  For  example,  classic 
human  factors  research  on  keyboard  usage  has  shown  that 
even  experienced  keyboard  users  have  a  finger  related 
error  rate  ranging  from  .00414  to  .01171  (Hirsch,  1976). 

Paying  attention  to  some  of  this  research  can  help 
to  overcome  these  problems.  From  Hirsch 's  data  we  know 
that  the  chances  of  making  an  error  on  choices  ”C”, 

"D",  or  "E"  are  approximately  50%  greater  than  they  are 
on  choice  "A".  Therefore,  it  seem  obvious  that  there 
is  a  need  to  use  specifically  designed  key  pads  for 
response  collection.  These  key  pads  should  be  based  on 
the  human  factors  literature  and  should  be  designed  to 
minimize  error  rate  as  well  as  error  rate  variance  across 
choices.  Tf  we  are  going  to  have  uncontrollable  error, 
then  it  should  at  least  be  random  across  response  choices. 

Moreover,  system  designers  need  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  errors  will  always  be  made,  and,  therefore, 
should  develop  simple  error  correction  procedures . 

A  "backup  key"  on  the  keyboard  is  one  good  solution.  If 
a  respondent  recognized  that  he/she  may  have  made  an 
error,  then  pushing  the  "backup"  key- will  allow  trying 
the  item  again. 

There  should  also  be  a  procedure  whereby  errors  in 
recording  by  the  computer  can  be  made  apparent  to  the 
test  taker  for  final  correction.  These  errors  at  Level 
E  of  Figure  1  are  not  frequent,  but  are  still  sure  to 
occur  as  a  result  of  hardware  and  software  failure. 

What  can  be  done  about  these  errors?  One  acceptable 
approach  is  for  the  computer  to  randomly  leview  answers 
with  the  respondent  at  the  completion  of  testing.  If 
the  respondent  does  not  agree  with  this  review,  then 
this  fact  could  be  reported  to  invalidate  results. 

PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  BOTH  INPUT  AND  OUTPUT 

The  most  obvious  problems  related  to  both  input  and 
output  are  those  of  attitude  and  anxiety  (Schneiderman, 
1980).  Those  with  negative  attitudes  towards  computers 
have  been  shown  to  perform  more  slowly  and  to  make  more 
errors  (Walther  8  O'Neil,  1974).  Anxiety  also  has  been 
related  to  poorer  performance  (Denny,  1968).  Thus, 
adaptive  testing  constructors  need  to  work  carefully  to 
reduce  poor  attitudes  and  high  anxiety. 

Schneiderman  (1980)  has  further  noted  that  the 
issues  of  control  and  response  time  are  related  to 
attitude  and  anxiety.  He  cites  evidence  that  users  feel 


worse  about  interactive  computer  systems  when  they  lack 
control  over  them.  Messages  or  instructions  that  are 
patronizing,  threatening  or  condeming  lead  users  to  feel 
a  loss  of  control.  Therefore,  careful  attention  should 
be  given  to  developing  an  interactive  dialogue  that  allows 
the  user  to  feel  as  though  he/ she  is  in  charge  of  the 
situation.  Wide  variance  in  the  amount  of  time  taken- 
by  the  computer  to  respond  to  the  user  as  well  as  extended 
response  latencies  have  also  been  related  to  poorer 
attitudes,  high  anxiety,  and  consequent  poorer  perfor¬ 
mance  (Miller,  1977).  Thus,  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  adaptive  systems  developers  to  use  approaches 
that  lead  to  fast  and  consistent  response  latencies. 

This  is  an  especially  difficult  problem  to  overcome 
because  adaptive  testing  requires  calculations  between 
each  item  presentation  and  the  calculations  become  more 
difficult  after  more  items  have  been  presented,  thus, 
taking  more  time.  One  solution  to  this  problem  is 
to  use  a  fixed  latency  that  is  as  long  as  the  most 
difficult  item  selection  computation  will  take.  Of 
course,  this  solution  is  at  odds  with  the  need  to  have 
generally  brief  latencies,  but  Schneiderman  suggests 
that  this  is  the  best  possible  answer  to  the  problem. 

FUTURE  RESEARCH 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  clear  that  the  problems 
associated  with  the  person-computerized  testing  station 
interface  are  numerous.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that 
we  know  only  a  small  amount  about  how  to  solve  these 
problems.  A  great  deal  of  research  is  going  to  be 
required  before  we  have  a  good  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  solutions  related  to  the  interface  between 
person  and  computer. 

To  begin  with  it  will  be  important  to  know  the  normal 
error  rate  at  each  of  the  levels  in  Figure  1.  Knowing  this 
will  allow  us  to  test  newly  developed  strategies  for 
improvement  in  error  rate.  The  development  and  testing 
of  various  new  strategies  for  error  reduction  probably 
constitutes  the  largest  research  need  in  this  area. 

For  example,  one  such  problem  deserves  immediate  attention. 
Is  a  one  key  or  two  key  (the  second  a  RETURN  to  allow 
reviewing  results)  approach  better  for  data  entry  and 
error  detection?  As  another  example,  it  might  be 
that  different  personality  states  are  r'elated  to 
positive  effects  from  different  instruction  sets. 

Use  of  a  computerized  testing  station  could  begin  with 
a  brief  screening  test  which  would  determine  whether  one 
or  another  set  of  instructions  would  have  better  results. 

By  following  the  diagrams  presented  in  Figure  1,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  research  problems  are  almost  endless. 


SUMMARY 


In  this'  paper  we  have  attempted  to  give  an  ovei’view 
of  some  of  the  issues  related  to  human  engineering  a 
computerized  testing  station.  It  is  our  contention  that 
most  of  these  problems  have  been  overlooked  in  the  present 
and  past  literature  pertinent  to  computerized  testing 
stations.  Additional  work  in  this  area  will  surely 
enhance  outcomes  for  computerized  adaptive  testing  systems. 
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ABSTRACT 

For  '/ears  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  able  to  obtain  qualified  mariner's  to 
help  in  its  marine  safety  missions  through  its  Licensed  Officers  in  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  (LOMM)  Program  (previously  knovm  as  the  219  Program) .  This  pro¬ 
gram,  which  allows  qualified  merchant  mariners  direct  entry  into  the  Coast 
Guard  as  a  commissioned  officer,  has  recently  been  attracting  fewer  and  fewer 
merchant  mariners.  This  is  probably  because  of  higher  pay  in  the  merchant 
marine  as  well  as  the  current  lack  of  interest  in  working  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  With  a  declining  number  of  experienced  merchant  mariners  entering  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  number  of  trained  experienced  personnel  able  to  handle  the 
complex  problems  of  the  increasingly  technological  marine  environment  are 
decreasing.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  well  trained,  educated  Coast 
Guard,  capable  of  dealing  with  the  increased  technology  of  today's  merchant 
marine,  a  well  defined  training  program  must  be  established. 

There  is  currently  not  a  well  organized,  well  defined  training  program 
that  acccurately  meets  the  current  and  projected  needs,  goals,  methods  and 
procedures  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  provides  the  education  and  training  neces¬ 
sary  for  Coast  Guard  personnel  (Officer  and  Enlisted)  to  meet  the  demands  of 
today's  and  tonmorrow’s  Marine  Safety  Office. 

The  objective  of  this  work,  currently  getting  started,  is  to  develop  a 
managable,  effective,  and  comprehensive  training  program  to  provide  trained 
marine  safety  personnel  from  entry  levels  through  upper  management  (District 
Staff).  The  work  will  begin  with  a  task  analysis  to  determine  the  skill  and 
knowledge  requirements  in  all  current  and  planned  marine  safety  (MS)  cask 
areas  (including  special  projects  under  development  by  the  office  of  Research 
and  Development  such  as  the  Marine  Safety  Information  System  (MSIS) ) .  From 
this  and  a  review  of  all  current  and  planned  Coast  Guard  funded  training  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Marine  Safety  field,  the  information  necessary  to  develop  a  com¬ 
prehensive  training  program  will  be  developed. 

This  paper  outlines  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  problem  and  the  approach 
that  will  be  taken  to  develop  the  training  program  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  will  have  trained  knowledgeable  personnel  in  the  Marine 
Safety  area. 


The  opinions  expessed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author,  who  is  solely 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  contents,  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  either  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  or  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 
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INTRODUC'i’ION 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Revenue  Marine  in  1790  to  the  present,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  has  had  several  major  functional  areas  of  responsibility.  Three 
of  these,  Commerical  Vessel  Safety  (CVS),  Marine  '  'ironmental  Protection 
(MEP) ,  and  Port  Safety  and  Security  (PSS) ,  have  .1  recently  combined  under 
the  auspices  of  marine  safety.  Marine  Safety  0)  ^ces  (MSO)  across  the  country 
currently  handle  the  majority  of  the  Coast  Guard's  compliance  effort  in  these 
three  major  functional  areas. 

While  Congress  provided  the  Coast  Guard  with  certain  specific  powers  and 
constraints  to  enforce  marine-related  laws  and  regulations,  several  dissimilar 
aj^roaches  to  law  enforcement  have  evolved  as  a  result  of  the  variance  between 
various  statutory  authorities.  For  example  two  methods  of  achieving  CVS  pro- 
greun  objectives  are:  withholding  a  Certificate  of  Inspection  from  certain 
classes  of  vessels  that  do  not  comply  with  the  minimal  safety  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  laws  and  regulations;  and  withholding  a  License  or  Merchant 
Mariner's  Document  from  any  person  who  does  not  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  appropriate  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 

The  MEP  Program,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  restricted  to  any  certain  cate¬ 
gory  of  clientele  since  its  requirements  apply  to  the  general  public.  Unlike 
the  CVS  Program,  there  are  neither  licenses  or  documents  issused,  nor  are  po¬ 
tential  pollution  facilities  (except  certain  vessels  and  certain  bulk  liquid 
facilities)  inspected  or  certificated.  Origionally,  law  enforcement  in  the 
MEP  Program  was  one  of  "crime  and  punishment"  since  no  concrete  pollution 
guidelines  existed.  However,  since  the  program's  inception,  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  from  the  punishment  aspect  to  the  prevention  aspect,  because,  in  the 
final  analysis,  prevention  of  pollution  incidents  is  the  only  true  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  environment. 

The  PSS  Program  focuses  upon  a  more  limited  clientele  involving  both  port 
facilities  and  merchant  shipping.  It  is  not,  however,  nearly  so  restricted  to 
finite  safety  prevention  measures  as  the  CVS  Program,  since  the  scope  of  PSS 
activities  includes  foreign  flag  vessels,  U.S.  merchant  ships,  and  certain 
waterfront  facilities. 

For  years  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  able  to  obtain  qualified  mariner's  to 
help  in  these  missions  through  its  Licensed  Officers  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
(LOMM)  Program  (previously  known  as  the  219  Program) .  This  program,  which 
allows  qualified  merchant  mariners  to  enter  the  Coast  Guard,  has  recently  been 
attraching  fewer  and  fewer  merchant  mariners.  This  is  probably  because  of 
higher  pay  in  the  merchant  marine  as  well  as  the  current  lack  of  interest  in 
working  for  the  Coast  Guard.  With  the  declining  number  of  experienced  mer¬ 
chant  mariners  entering  the  Coast  Guard,  the  number  of  trained  experienced 
personnel  able  to  handle  the  complex  problems  of  the  increasingly  technoloai- 
cal  marine  environment  are  decreasing. 

Today  all  personnel  assigned  to  CVS,  MEP,  and  PSS  program-funded  billets 
may  be  refer ed  to  as  "marine  safety"  personnel  and  it  is  the  Commandant's  goal 
that  they  be  well  trained  in  most  aspects  of  marine  safety  activities.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  recognized  that  not  all  personnel  will  have  the  same  level  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  "marine  safety",  regardless  of  rank  or  grade,  because  the  term 
encompasses  not  only  functions  such  as  marine  inspection,  pollution  investiga¬ 
tion,  etc.,  but  any  other  operational  function  at  a  marine  safety  unit. 
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CURR3NT  TRAINING 


On-the-job-traii.ing,  which  deals  with  improving  the  qualifications  of  in¬ 
dividual  marine  safety  personnel,  through  a  program  of  hands-on  experience,  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  HQ  program  manager,  who  provides  policy  and  direc¬ 
tion  to  district  commanders  and  commanding  officers  of  field  units.  On-the — 
job-training  coupled  with  formal  CG  residence  Courses  and  prcgrammmed  special¬ 
ized  training  (ie.,  short  courses  at  industry  facilities),  presently  comprise 
that  phase  of  marine  safety  field  qualification  training.  Because  the  respons¬ 
ibilities  for  qualifying  marine  safety  marine  safety  field  personnel  are  dif¬ 
fused  among  program  managers,  a  suK>ort  manager,  and  unit  commanding  officers, 
this  aspect  of  training  is  divided  into  three  parts,  termed  'Level  I',  'Level 
II',  and  'Level  III'.  In  general.  Level  I  is  Mandatory  training.  Level  II  is 
desirable  training,  and  Level  III  is  optional  training. 

Level  I  training  is  designed  for  marine  safety  personnel  begining  their 
first  tour  in  marine  safety  duty.  The  training  consists  of  an  optimal  period 
of  2  to  3  Titonths  familiarization  at  the  unit  prior  to  attendance  at  formal 
resident  courses,  then  a  period  of  resident  training,  and  finally  ccmpletion 
of  a  departmental  on-the-job  qualification  program. 

There  are  currently  several  formal  residence  courses  available  for  Level  I 
training.  The  primary  officer  formal  training  course  is  the  Marine  Safety 
Basic  Introduction  Course  (MSBTC) .  The  MSBIC  is  12  weeks  in  length  and  is  man¬ 
datory  for  all  first-tour  commissioned  officers  assigned  to  MSO's,  MIO's,  COTP 
units,  and  selected  HQ  and  district  billets.  The  Marine  Environment  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Petty  Officer  Courje  (MESPOC) ,  provides  basic  indocrination  to  petty  of¬ 
ficers  of  all  ratings  who  are  on  their  inital  tour  of  duty  in  marine  safety. 
The  MESPOC  is  five  weeks  in  length  and  deals  primarlv  with  PSS  and  MEP  Program 
functions.  Sane  CVS  Program  activity  is  also  presented  to  provide  the  basic 
knowledge  upon  which  to  conduct  on-the-job-training  as  assistant  marine  in¬ 
spectors.  This  course  is  for  all  Petty  Officers  routinely  assigned  to  marine 
safety  duties. 

Level  II  training  consists  of  training  which  supplements  Level  I  training. 
While  Level  I  training  provides  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  for  all  marine 
safety  personnel  to  perform  marine  safety  functions.  Level  II  provides  the 
higher  le-  el  of  knowledge  and/or  skill  for  designated  personnel  to  perform  the 
more  specialized  and  technical  duties  involved  with  marine  safety.  Level  II 
training,  therefore  includes  formal  specialized  resident  training  that  is 
necessary  from  the  program  manager's  viewpoint  to  improve  performance.  There 
are  presently  approximately  50  Level  II  courses  being  conducted  by  various 
colleges,  universities,  private  industries,  and  government  agencies.  Each 
course  is  designed  to  meet  a  particular  professional  performance  need  in 
marine  safety.  As  a  general  rule.  Level  II  training  is  intended  for  persons 
who  have  ccmpleted  their  mandatory  Level  I  training. 

Level  III  training  consists  of  optional  training  or  education  which  the 
participating  officer  or  petty  officer  believes  to  be  of  general  benefit  to 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  marine  safety  duties.  This  is  analogous  to  off- 
duty  training.  Examples  of  Level  III  training  include:  (1)  Off-duty  community 
college  courses  in  diesel  engines,  English  composition,  welding,  etc.  (2) 
Participation  in  Propeller  Club  seminars.  Civil  Defense  workshops,  etc.,  and 
(3)  Correspondence  courses  in  fields  related  to  marine  safety.  This  level  of 
training  is  left  to  the  participant.  When  funding  is  available  through  exist¬ 
ing  Coast  Guard  or  other  agency  programs,  command  support  is  indicated;  other¬ 
wise  the  command  is  not  required  to  participate  in  this  level  of  training. 
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Notwithstanding  the  comprehensive  training  plan  described  above,  several 
problems  exist  in  the  training  area  which  must  be  addressed: 

o  A  significant  percentage  of  Level  II  training  is  not  specifically 
designed  to  meet  Coast  Guard  marine  safety  requirements. 

o  Field  units  often  lack  adequate  training  aids  for  on-the-job  training. 

o  Standards  for  personnel  qualification  (of  CG  Personnel)  are  often 
vague,  e.g.  in  the  inspection  area. 

o  Trainees  have  difficulty  securing  space  in  the  marine  safety  school. 

o  There  is  no  forraad  on-the-job  qualification  program  for  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  . 

o  Personnel  are  often  not  rotated  from  division  co  division  in  their 
MSO  during  their  initial  tour. 

Although  steps  have  been  taken  toward  correcting  these  problems,  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  response  to  the  training  problem  must  be  developed.  There  still 
remains  a  clear  need  for; 

1)  identification  of  skill  and  knowledge  requirements  necessary  to 
perform  each  the  tasks  performed  by  field  personnel  and  to  de¬ 
termine  what  qualifications  are  necessary, 

2)  review  of  the  Coast  Guard's  existing  training  programs  to  ident¬ 
ify  gaps,  and 

3)  development  of  recommendations  for  effective  and  comprehensive 
training  and  suggested  training  objectives. 

PERSONNEL  STRUCTURE 

The  general  structure  of  the  MSO  calls  for  75  different  types  of  billets 
which  require  the  services  of  commissioned  officer.  (See  Figure  (1)  for  a 
typical  Marine  Safety  Office  (MSO)  organization) .  An  additional  thirteen  MSO 
billets  call  for  enlisted  personnel.  It  should  be  noted  that  enlisted  person¬ 
nel  may  fill  some  billets  designed  for  commissioned  officers,  in  the  special 
circumstance  that  the  enlisted  person  has  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  do 
so. 

It  is  evident  that  the  MSO  personnel  organization  already  provides  a 
strong  flexibility  in  expertise  to  cover  small  and  large  operations.  It  has 
an  inherent  capability  for  expansion  or  contraction  as  the  need  arises.  This 
flexibility  is  highly  dependent  on  the  training  and  resourcefulness  of  person¬ 
nel  at  all  levels  in  the  MSO  structure.  Any  expanded  future  training  scheme 
should  be  designed  to  promote  flexibility  because  the  MSO  responsibilities  ate 
getting  larger  by  dictate;  viz  the  additon  of  tank  ship  inspection  and  the 
offshore  drilling  ship/platform  operation  responsibilities. 

Common  sense  suggests  that  the  very  existence  of  an  MSO  should  enhance  and 
integrated  operation  which  can  spin  off  into  an  integrated  CVS,  MES,  PSS 
training  approach.  The  questions,  of  course,  is  how  effective  can  an  MSO  be 
without  a  strong  degree  of  specialization.  (It  is  noted  that  the  GAO  main¬ 
tains  that  chere  is  not  enough  specialization,  at  least  for  CVS) . 

Notwithstanding  that  specialization  is  implicit  by  billet  definition  and 
the  related  OJT  and  experience  therein,  any  expanded  training  scheme  should  at 
least  maintain  a  common  curriculum  approach  for  CVS,  MEP  and  PSS  at  all  levels. 

There  is  a  large  diversity  of  disciplines  and  technologies  that  must  be 
captured  and  maintained  by  MSO  personnel.  Their  duties  call  for  increasing 
understanding  of  advancing  technologies  in  order  to  perform  their  duties  ef¬ 
fectively.  To  aoccmplish  this,  specialization  at  all  "hand-on"  operating 
levels  is  a  very  powerful  argument. 


Specialization  is  an  inherent  outcome  of  our  technological  existence  and 
for  MSO  is  primarily  created  by  previous  experience  and  OJT.  As  the  majority 
of  MSO  personnel  "rotate"  into  the  service  from  their  normal  Coast  Guard  dis¬ 
ciplines,  they  bring  with  them  a  natural  specializaticu  t.o  the  MSO.  It  wuld 
seem  very  inappropriate  not  to  use  such  specializations  to  the  fullest  extant 
possible . 


TRAINING  PROGRAM 


The  objective  of  this  work  is  to  provide  information  on  skills  and  know¬ 
ledge  requirements  in  all  current  and  planned  marine  safety  (MSI  task  areas 
(including  special  projects  under  development  by  the  office  of  Research  and 
Development  such  rs  the  Marine  Safety  Information  System  (MSIS) ) •  Information 
will  be  obtained  on  current  and  projected  marine  safety  training  courses  and 
on-the-job-training.  From  the  information  obtained  a  managable,  effective, 
and  ccpiprehens .ve  training  program  will  then  be  developed  to  provide  trained 
marine  safety  personnel  from  entry  levels  through  upper  management  (District 
Staff)  . 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  following  tasks  must  ))•,  performed: 

1)  A  work  systems  analysis  of  dl  marine  safety  functions.  The  analysis 
will  cover  all  tasks  and  levels  in  all  marine  safety  functions,  ie.. 
Inspection  Department,  Port  Operation  Department,  Investigation  De¬ 
partment.  Document  and  License  Department,  and  Administrative  Staff, 

In  addition  to  existing  tasks,  the  analysis  will  identify  any  new 
tasks  that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  changes  in  equipment,  - 
ganization,  laws,  regulations,  rules  and  procedures.  The  analysis 
will  specify  the  skills  and  knowledge  neded  for  each  task  identified. 

2)  A  review  of  existing  marine  safety  training,  both  formal  and  on-ths- 
job  training.  This  review  will  identify  those  skill  and  knowletigo 
areas  required  for  marine  safety  functions  and  the  level  to  which 
they  are  taught. 

3)  A  review  of  existing  training  methods  and  techniques.  This  review 
will  provide  information  on  the  training  methods  and  techniques  ap¬ 
plicable  to  marine  safety  training. 

4)  Recommendations  for  training  methods  and  techniques  that  will  provide 
managable,  effective,  and  comprehensive  training  for  each  training 
requirement  identified. 

In  order  to  achieve  all  the  objectives  outlined  above,  a  systems  approach 
must  be  used.  Such  an  approach  views  the  work  organization  systematically. 

It  muse  take  into  consideration  all  aspects  of  the  work  organization 
(system).  These  include;  the  organizational  goals  (desired  productivity/  out¬ 
puts)  ;  what  work  must  be  done  to  achieve  these  goals;  and  what  attributes 
workers  must  have  to  perform  the  work.  The  method  used  for  the  analysis  must 
identify  the  worker,  the  work  organization  and  the  work  performed. 

a)  The  worker  component  must  identify  the  worker ''s  capabilities,  exper¬ 
ience,  education,  and  training.  The  worker  component  must  relate  to 
things,  data  and  people,  performance  standards,  specific  training, 
and  the  nature  of  instructions  required  to  carry  out  particular  tasks. 

b)  The  work  component  must  identify  what  is  actually  being  done  (or 
planned  to  be  done) . 

c)  The  work  organization  compo.nent  must  identify  the  organization's  pur¬ 
pose,  goals,  resources,  constraints,  and  objectives,  and  the  way  ic 
structures  itself  to  achieve  them. 
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These  three  components  of  the  work  system  are  interdependent.  Anv  change 
in  one  component  without  regard  for  the  others  will  throw  the  system  out  of 
balance.  Figure  (2)  shows  the  planned  approach  to  solve  this  problem. 

Work  Syst«ns  Analysis 

This  analysis  will  review  all  Officer  and  Enlisted  Billets  dealing  with 
marine  safety  functions  up  to  and  including  District  Commander (m) .  It  will 
delineate  differences  that  may  result  from  differences  in  the  types  of  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  covered  by  the  MSO  -ie..  Great  Lakes,  river,  ocean. 

The  approach  taken  in  performing  this  analysis  is  one  that  will  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

1)  Provide  a  job  analysis  involving  a  careful  study  of  jobs  within 
the  organization,  to  define  specific  job  content.  The  analysis 
must  provide  an  orderly,  systematic  collection  of  data  about  the 
job  or  position.  Its  purpose  is  to  upel?  out,  in  as  much  detail 
as  possible,  what  tasks  constitute  the  job,  how  they  are  per¬ 
formed,  and  what  behavior  (skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes)  the 
jobholder  must  have  to  perform  certain  specified  tasks.  The 
analysis  will: 

a)  utilize  explicit,  controlled,  standardized  language  which 
can  be  recognized  and  understood  across  work  fields  and  yet 
allows  the  reader  to  compare  jobs  (tasks) . 

b)  be  stated  to  reveal  precisely  and  concretely: 

])  what  gets  done  (that  is,  the  proceedures,  methods,  and 
processes  with  which  the  worker  is  engaged  as  he 
performs  a  task)  , 

2)  what  he  does  (that  is,  the  physical,  mental,  and 

interpersonal  involvement  of  the  worker  as  he  carries 
out  proceedures  and  processes) . 

2)  Provide  an  organizational  analysis  that  examines  the  system  wide 
components  of  the  organization  that  affect  the  training  program 
beyond  those  factors  normally  considered  in  task  and  person 
analysis.  It  v/i  11  include  an  examination  of  the  organizational 
goals;  the  resources  of  the  organization;  and  the  internal  and 
external  constraints  present  in  the  environment.  The  analysis 
must  reflect  the  natural  organization  and  structure  of  the  agency 
as  a  work  organization.  It  mus_  describe  the  tasks  and  jobs  as 
they  are  actually  tailored  to  f’t  the  local  conditions. 

3)  Provide  a  systems  approach  that; 

a)  Works  from  a  statement  of  overall  purpose,  step  by  step,  to 
determine  what  must  be  dene  to  achieve  that  purpose. 

b)  Works  from  the  overall  goal(s)  of  the  organization  to  de¬ 
velop  a  set  of  specific  objectives. 

c)  Works  from  the  objectives  to  determine  what  must  be  done  to 
attain  hem,  and  identifies  the  major  areas  of  work  to  be 
done. 

d)  Works  with  these  major  work  areas  and  identifies  and  de¬ 
fines  specific  tasks  which  need  to  be  done  -.o  accomplish  the 
objective  of  each  subsystem. 

e)  Defines  e.ach  task  precisely  and  concretely. 

f)  Organizes  the  tasks  in  jobs,  identifying  similar  functional 
levels,  performance  standards,  and  skill  requirements. 
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An  analysis  of  McCormick's  position  Analysis  Questlonaire  (PAQ) , 

Christal's  Job  Inventory  Approach  ( JIA) ,  Pine's  Functional  Job  Analysis  and 
Systems  Analysis  Approach  (FJA) ,  the  Air  Force  developed  Comprehensive  Occupa¬ 
tional  Data  Analysis  Program  (CODAP) ,  and  the  Department  of  Defense’s  Instruc- 
clonal  Systans  Development  approach  (ISD) ,  has  shown  that  of  these  approaches 
to  task  analysis,  only  Fine's  FJA  comes  the  closest  to  satisfying  all  of  these 
criteria. 

In  fact  the  methodology  chosen  to  analylze  the  work  systems  contains  all 
aspects  of  Fine's  FJA  approach,  yet  is  modified  to  provide  a  "complete 
systems"  approach  for  task  analysis.  This  was  done  in  order  to  provide  infor- 
matr.on  from  the  task  analysis  for  three  distinct  purposes  These  are; 

a)  To  provide  information  for  Headquarters  use  in  determining  the 
manning  levels  of  field  marine  safety  units  and  to  provide  task 
data  for  determining  billet  descriptions. 

b)  Develop  a  qualifications  jacket  that  would  be  capable  of  being 
maintained  by  each  individual  and  would  provide  information  to 
the  Coast  Guard  dataller  and  to  the  Unit  Commanding  officer 
about  the  work,  education,  and  training  background  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  individual. 

c)  Develop  information  similar  to  what  will  be  generated  in  this 
study,  on  additional  training  and  education  requirements  for 
Coast  Guard  Reservists  being  called  to  active  duty  because  of  a 
Declaration  of  War  or  a  declared  National  Emergency. 


Training  Review 

The  objective  of  this  task  is  to  review  existing  and  planned,  formal  and 
on-the-job- training  conducted  or  funded  by  the  Coast  Guard,  review  the  train¬ 
ing  methods  and  techniques  used  in  each  training  course  Identified,  and  review 
existing  training  methods  and  techniques. 

The  approach  for  this  task  will  be  to  conduct  a  review  of  the  following; 

a)  Existing  and  planned  Coast  Guard  marine  safety  training, 

b)  Formal  and  "on-the-job"  marine  safety  training, 

c)  Existing  training  methods  and  techniques  used  in  training 
Identified  above. 

This  review  will  identify,  for  each  of  existing  and  planned  training,  as  a 
minimim,  the  following  items  (referring  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  require¬ 
ments  defined  by  the  task  analysis) . 

a)  The  training  requirement  currently  filled  by  the  training. 

b)  The  training  requirement  partially  filled  by  the  training. 

c)  The  type  of  training  and  who  conducts  it. 

d)  The  location  of  the  training,  and  the  average  cost  to  the  Coast 

Guard  for  the  training. 

e)  The  qualifications  of  the  instructor. 

f)  Student  prerequisites,  if  any. 

Training  Intergration/  Recommendations 

The  objective  of  this  task  is  to  integrate  the  results  of  TACKS  I  and  II. 
This  integration  will  provide  the  basis  for  recommendations  that  will  provide 
managable,  effective,  and  comprehensive  training  for  marine  safety  personnel 
(Officer  and  Enlisted). 
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Thre€  ''ubtasks  are  anticipated  in  order  to  meet  this  objective.  These 
subtasks  vill: 

1)  A  review  of  the  Work  Sysytems  Analysis  and  the  Training  Review 
are  examined  as  a  starting  point  in  the  development  of  recom- 
mendations  for  unit  training,  OJT,  formal  training,  and  training 
management. 

2)  Identify  discrepancies  between  existing  and  optimal  training. 
Where  differences  between  the  training  currently  existing  (or 
planned)  and  the  training  requirement  developed  in  the  task 
analysis  exist,  the  training  requironents  are  developed.  This 
definition  will  include  evaluation  critera,  training  objectives, 
and  recommended  presentation  techniques. 

3)  Develop  recommendations  for  unit  training  and  marine  safety 
training  managment. 

CONCLUSION 

This  work  is  just  getting  started  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  this 
work  will  provide  the  Headquarters'  Marine  Safety  Training  Council  with  the 
information  necessary  to  determine  managable,  effective,  and  comprehensive 
training  that  will  allow  maximum  utilization  of  training  resources,  maximize 
each  individual's  personal  development,  maximize  the  usefulness  of  each 
individual  to  the  overall  Coast  Guard,  and  identify  the  training  requirements 
for  personnel  working  in  individual  Marine  Safety  Offices. 
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USING  ERROR  RATES  TO  SELECT  A  CUT-SCORE 


Karen  N.  3ones 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Institute 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


ABSTRACT 


This  paper  presents  an  easy-to-use  graphic  method  for  selecting  an  optimal 
cut-score  for  a  selection  or  classification  t-jst  or  for  comparing  tests.  In  this 
method,  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the  receiver-operating-characteristic  (ROC) 
curve,  the  probabilities  of  selection  errors  or  incorrect  decisions  (i.e.,  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  miss  and  the  probability  of  a  false  alarm)  for  potential  cut-scores  are 
plotted.  This  method  enables  the  user  to  select  a  cut-score  to  achieve  a  ratio  of 
misses  to  false  alarms  as  determined  by  the  demands  of  a  specific  situation. 
Examples  of  the  use  oi  this  method  are  presented. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  graphic  method  for  selecting  optimal 
cut-scores  for  predictor  tests,  i.e.,  for  selection  and  classification  tests.  The  graph 
developed  using  this  method  illustrates  the  proportion  of  errors  in  personnel 
decisions  which  would  be  made  with  each  potential  cut-score  on  the  predictor  test. 
This  method  uses  a  measure  of  the  predictive  validity  of  the  predictor  test  and 
therefore  requires  pass  or  fail  data  on  the  performance  being  predicted  (i.e.,  on  the 
criterion).  It  is  designed  for  use  with  a  selection  or  classification  test  that  will  be 
used  to  predict  future  performance  by  dividing  individuals  into  two  categories:  (1) 
those  who  pass  the  predictor  test,  are  accepted,  and  are  expected  to  succeed  on 
the  criterion  and  (2)  those  who  fail  the  predictor  test,  are  rejected,  and  are 
expected  to  fail  on  the  criterion. 

In  the  situation  where  performance  on  the  predictor  and  performance  on  the 
criterion  can  be  divided  into  pass  and  fail  categories,  there  are  several  ways  to 
select  an  optimal  cut-score  for  the  predictor  test  or  to  compare  predictor  tests. 
For  example,  the  user  can  select  a  cut-score  and/or  a  predictor  test  with  the 
highest  correlation  or  the  lowest  chi-square  between  the  predictor  and  the 
criterion.  The  method  presented  in  this  paper  has  several  advantages  over  these 
methods  including  being  easily  understood,  easy  to  present,  and  usable  with 
predictor  tests  scored  by  number  of  correct  responses  or  by  number  of  errors. 

This  method  was  developed  to  compare  the  validity  of  several  clinical  color 


vision  tests  as  predictors  of  performance  on  the  Federal  Aviation  Administri'^  n's 
aviation  signal  light  gun  test  (Jones,  Steen,  &  Collins,  1975).  It  is  an  adaptai.^n  of 
the  receiver-operating-characteristic  (ROC)  graph  or  curve  which  is  used  in  signal 
detection  theory  to  evaluate  measurement  sensitivity  (Green  &  Swets,  1966).  In  the 
graph  developed  in  this  procedure,  the  user  can  see  the  effect  which  potential  cut- 
scores  on  the  predictor  test  would  have  on  the  personnel  decisions  made  using  the 
test.  This  enables  the  user  to  select  a  predictor  test  and/or  a  cut-score  by 
counterbalancing  the  two  types  of  errors  involved  in  making  personnel  decisions— 
passing  someone  on  the  predictor  who  would  fail  the  criterion  (termed  a  miss)  and 
failing  someone  on  the  predictor  who  would  pass  the  criterion  (termed  a  false 
alarm).  The  errors  were  chosen  for  graphing  in  this  application  rather  than  using 
an  error  and  a  correct  decision  as  is  graphed  in  the  ROC  graph,  because  a  graph  of 
the  two  types  of  errors  appeared  to  be  more  sensitive  to  changes  in  cut  scores. 

The  graphic  definition  of  errors  and  correct  decisions  is  presented  in  the 
contingency  table  in  Figure  1.  As  shown  in  this  figure,  the  data  are  divided  into 
the  following  four  categories  based  upon  pass  or  fail  on  the  predictor  and  pass  or 
fail  on  the  criterion:  (1)  pass  predictor  and  pass  criterion-hit;  (2)  fail  predictor  and 
pass  criterion— false  alarm;  (3)  pass  predictor  and  fail  criterion— miss;  and  (4)  fail 
predictor  and  fail  criterion— correct  rejection.  To  make  the  terms  easier  to 
understand  in  the  context  of  personnel  testing,  for  this  application  the  definition  of 
false  alarm  and  miss  have  been  reversed  from  t'ne  way  they  are  defined  in  signal 
detection  theory. 

CRITERION 


PASS 


FAIL 


PASS 


MISS 


PREDICTOR 


FAIL 


FALSE 

ALARM 


CORRECT  I 
REJECTION 


p  (Hit)  *  p  ( Pat$  predictor  |  Pas*  criterion ) 
p(Miss)  ■  p(Pa**  predictor  |  Foil  criterion) 
p  (False  Alarm)  ■  p  (FaTl  predictor  I  Pas*  criterion) 
p  (Correct  Rejection)  •  p(FalI  predictor  |  Fall  criterion) 


Figure  1  -  Predictor  and  criterion  contingency  table  and  conditional  probability 
equations  for  personnel  decisions.  (Adapted  from  Jones,  et.al,  1975) 
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In  Figure  1,  Lhe  conditional  probability  equation  for  each  category  of 
personnel  decision,  e.g.,  hit,  is  also  presented.  In  these  conditional  probability 
equations,  the  probability  of  an  occurrence  on  the  predictor  is  conditional  upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  criterion.  For  example,  the  equation  for  a  hit  is: 


p(Hit)  =  p(Pass  predictor  1  Pass  criterion) 


This  equation  is  read  as:  "The  probability  of  a  hit  equals  the  probability  of  passing 
the  predictor  given  that  the  criterion  will  be  passed."  In  other  words,  the 
probability  of  a  hit  for  a  particular  cut-score  is  equal  to  the  number  of  examinees 
passing  the  predictor  and  passing  the  criterion,  divided  by  the  number  of  examinees 
passing  the  criterion,  i.e.. 


p(Hit)= 


number  of  examinees  passing  the  criterion  and  passing  the  p.edicto r 
number  of  examinees  passing  the  criterion 


The  conditional  probability  equations  for  the  other  three  categories  of  personnel 
decisions  are  read  and  calculated  in  a  similar  manner. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  METHOD 


In  the  graphs  developed  using  this  method  (e.g.,  Figure  2),  the  proportion  of 
errors  and  the  proportion  of  false  alarms  which  would  have  occurred  at  each  cut- 
score  on  the  predictor  test  are  illustrated.  The  st'^'ps  involved  in  this  method  are 
presented  below  and  an  example  of  the  product  of  steps  1,  2,  3,  and  4  is  presented 
in  Table  1. 


Step  One:  Prepare  two  frequuency  distributions  for  the  predictor 
scores— one  for  the  examinees  who  pass  the  criterion  and  one  for  the  examinees 
who  fail  the  criterion. 


Step  Two:  Calculate  the  number  of  false  alarms  and  tne  number  of 
misses  which  would  occur  if  the  cut-score  was  set  at  each  predictor  score. 

For  a  test  scored  by  number  of  correct  responses,  the  number  of 
false  alarms  for  a  specified  score  is  the  number  of  examinees  who  made  scores 
lower  than  the  specified  cut-score  and  passed  the  criterion;  and  the  number  of 
misses  is  the  number  of  examinees  who  made  scores  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
cut-score  and  failed  the  criterion. 

For  a  test  scored  by  number  of  errors,  the  number  of  false  alarms 
for  a  specified  score  is  the  number  of  examinees  who  made  more  errors  than  the 
cut-score  and  passed  the  criterion;  and  the  number  of  misses  is  the  number  of 
examinees  who  made  the  same  or  fewer  errors  than  the  cut-score  and  failed  the 
criterion. 


Step  Three:  Transform  the  number  of  false  alarms  and  the  number  of 
misses  in  Step  Two  into  the  proportion  of  false  alarms  and  the  proportion  of  misses. 


Step  Four:  (optional)  Transform  the  proportions  in  Step  Three  into  z 


scores. 


Step  Five:  Plot  the  proportion  of  false  alarms  and  proportion  of  misses 
for  each  predictor  score  on  double  probability  paper  OR  plot  the  z  scores  for  the 
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proportion  of  false  alarms  and  misses  for  each  predictor  score  on  regular  graph 
paper. 

Step  Six:  Select  an  optimal  predictor  test  or  cut-score. 

The  sixth  step  is  often  the  most  difficult  since  selection  of  an  optimal  test  or 
cut-score  may  incorporate  several  factors,  e.g.,  cost  of  training  and  criticality  of 
success  oh  the  criterion,  and  a  decrease  in  one  error  rate  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  other  error  rate.  For  example,  as  the  cut-score  is  made  more 
stringent,  the  miss  rate  decreases  and  the  false  alarm  rate  increases.  Therefore, 
the  user  must  counter-balance  the  two  error  rates  for  a  particular  situation.  In  a 
situation  where  the  cost  of  failure  was  high,  e.g.,  people  can  be  killed  or  injured  if 
the  person  selected  fails  at  the  task  during  training,  the  user  would  want  a 
predictor  test  with  a  low  miss  rate  and  would  be  willing  to  tolerate  a  higher  false 
alarm  rate  to  achieve  a  low  miss  rate.  In  another  situation,  where  success  in 
training  or  on-the-job  is  not  so  critical  or  the  cost  of  failure  is  not  excessive,  the 
user  might  want  a  lower  false  alarm  rate  and  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  low 
miss  rate  to  achieve  the  lower  false  alarm  rate.  There  are  no  rules  of  thumb  for 
selecting  a  test  or  a  cut-score  based  upon  the  graphs  developed  in  this  method. 
Final  interpretation  of  the  data  and  selection  of  a  test  and/or  cut-score  must  be 
left  to  the  user's  discretion. 


EXAMPLES  OF  APPLICATION  OF  METHOD 

Figures  2,  3,  and  4  are  examples  of  the  application  of  this  method.  Figure  2 
illustrates  the  predictive  validity  of  two  pseudoisochromatic  plate  tests— the 
American  Optical  Company  test  {1965  edition)  and  the  Dvorine  test— as  predictors 
of  performance  on  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  signal  light  gun  test.  As 
shown  in  Figure  2,  the  predictive  validity  of  the  two  tests,  as  represented  by  the 
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Figure  2-Miss  and  false  alarm  rates  for  the  American  Optical  Company  and  Dvorine 
tests  as  predictors  of  performance  on  the  aviation  signal  light  gun  test. 
(Adapted  from  Jones,  et.al,  1975) 
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miss  rate  associated  with  a  particular  false  alarm  rate  or  vice  versa,  was  quite 
similar.  In  comparing  the  two  tests  or  selecting  an  optimal  cut-score,  evaluation 
can  be  made  based  upon  the  miss  and  false  alarm  rates  without  reference  to  the 
cut-score  associated  with  each  miss  and  false  alarm  rate.  For  example,  for  a  miss 
rate  of  approximately  0.17,  the  false  alarm  rate  on  both  tests  was  approximately 
0.07.  This  similarity  can  be  seen  throughout  the  graph.  An  examination  of  the 
miss  and  false  alarm  rates  in  relation  to  the  cut-scores,  which  are  printed  at  the  top 
of  the  graph,  shows  that  the  same  cut-score  on  the  two  tests  often  liad  a  different 
predictive  validity  or,  conversely,  the  same  miss  and  false  alarm  rates  had  a 
different  cut-score.  For  example,  for  a  miss  rate  of  approximately  0.07  and  a  false 
alarm  rate  of  approximately  0.09,  a  cut-score  of  eight  errors  would  be  selected  for 
the  American  Optical  Company  test  and  a  cut-score  of  ten  errors  would  be 
selected  for  the  Dvorine  test. 

Since  the  false  alarm  rates  for  all  of  the  cut  scores  on  the  plate  tests  in 
Figure  2  were  low,  the  cut  score  for  each  test  could  be  selected  based  upon  the 
miss  rate.  Unfortunately,  this  situation  does  not  always  exist.  An  example  of  a 
test  with  less  than  optimal  predictive  validity  is  presented  in  Figure  3.  In  this 
figure,  the  validity  of  the  Farnsworth  100-Hue  test  as  a  predictor  of  performance 
on  the  aviation  signal  light  gun  test  is  represented.  As  in  Figure  2,  in  Figure  3  the  miss 
and  false  alarm  rates  for  each  potential  cut-score  are  plotted  with  the  cut-score  for 
each  point  on  the  graph  printed  at  the  top  of  the  graph.  As  can  be  seen  in  this 
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Figure  3-Misc  and  false  alarm  rates  for  the  Farnsworth  1 00-Hue  test  as  a 
predictor  of  performance  on  the  aviation  signal  light  gun  test.  (From  Jones, et.al  1975) 
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figure,  there  were  no  potential  cut-scores  for  which  the  miss  rate  and  the  false 
alarm  rate  were  as  low  as  was  achieved  with  the  plate  tests  in  Figure  2.  For 
example,  for  a  miss  rate  of  0.05  the  false  alarm  rate  was  0.50  or  higher  as 
compared  to  a  false  alarm  rate  of  0.10  on  the  tests  in  Figure  2.  The  most  optimal 
cut-score  for  the  test  in  Figure  3  appeared  to  be  i 00-1 15  where  the  false  alarm 
rates  were  approximately  0.12  -  0.20  and  the  miss  rates  were  approximately  0.15  - 
0.22.  Although  these  rates  are  not  as  high  as  ones  which  might  be  encountered, 
since  the  Federai  Aviation  Administration  had  approved  other  tests  which  had 
higher  predictive  validities,  this  test  v/as  not  recommended  for  use  as  a  predictor 
of  performance  on  the  signal  light  gun  test  by  3onos,  et  al.  (1975). 

In  Figure  4,  the  data  for  another  application  of  this  method  are  presented.  In 
this  figure,  the  validity  of  the  Atmed  Forces  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB) 
as  a  predictor  of  success  on  the  IJ.  S.  Navy's  Basic  Test  Battery  (BTP)  for  a  sample 
of  271  Coast  Guard  recruits  is  presented.  Since  a  composite  standard  score  of  130 
is  used  as  the  cut-score  for  enlistment  on  two  of  the  Coast  Guard's  selection  tests 
(the  Coast  Guard  Selection  Test  and  the  Short  Basic  Test  Battery)  and  this  score 
equates  to  a  standard  score  composite  of  130  for  GCT  +  ARI  +  MECH  on  the  BTB, 
success  on  the  BTB  for  this  comparison  was  defined  as  a  composite  of  130  cr 
higher.  The  rut-score  of  25  on  ASVAB  which  was  in  effect  when  this  sample  of 
examinees  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard ^  is  not  represented  in  Figure  4  since  it 
was  "off-the-scale"  at  p(Miss)  =  1.0  and  p(FalsP  Alaim)  =  0.0.  In  fact,  as  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  4,  the  miss  rate  for  the  potential  cut-scores  on  ASVAB  did  not  drop 
below  0.50  until  a  cut-score  of  34  was  used.  This  indicated  that  the  cut-score 
being  used  with  ASVAB  was  too  low.  Although  recommendations  for  the  selection 
of  a  new  cut-sccre  for  Coast  Guard  use  have  not  been  made  based  upon  these  data, 
it  would  be  feasible  to  make  such  a  recommendation  and  the  recommendation  made 
should  depend  on  the  desired  impact  of  the  cut-score.  For  example,  if  the  desired 
result  was  a  very  low  miss  rate  and  a  higher  false  alarm  rate  could  be  tolerated,  a 
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Figure  4  -  Miss  and  false  alarm  rates  for  the  Armed  Services  Vocational 
Aptitude  Battery  rs  a  predictor  of  performance  on  the  Basic  Test  Battery. 


cut-scolo  of  48  or  49  would  be  recommended.  Or  if  the  Coast  Guard  wanted 
approximately  equal  false  alarm  and  miss  rates  in  the  range  of  0.10  to  0.20  then  a 
cut-score  of  44  to  46  would  be  recommended.  As  this  example  indicates,  selection 
of  an  optimal  cut-score  depends  on  the  desired  impact  of  the  test  which  in  turn 
could  involve  a  number  of  factors. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This  method  has  several  advantages  for  the  user.  For  example,  the 
calculations  can  be  performed  manually,  the  same  graph  can  be  used  for  comparing 
tests  or  for  selecting  cut-scores,  and  the  graph  is  easy  to  present  and  to 
understand.  Also,  since  the  false  alarm  rate  increases  as  the  miss  rate  decreases 
and  vice  versa,  it  is  possible  to  make  generalizations  to  cut-scores  higher  or  lower 
than  the  ones  represented  on  the  graph.  However,  the  user  should  keep  in  mind 
that  an  investigation  of  the  robustness  of  the  method  to  factors  such  as  sample  size 
and  truncation  have  not  been  made.  Therefore,  generalizations  beyond  the  data 
represented  or  generalizations  with  a  small  or  non-representative  sample  should  be 
made  with  caution.  However,  it  may  be  feasible  to  develop  a  correction  factor 
for  this  type  of  situation. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  On  March  31,  1980,  the  Coast  Guard  suspended  use  of  ASVAB  as  a  selection 
battery  for  enlistmetit. 


